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STATE  OFFICIALS 


Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 

D.  Stewart  Craven,  President Salem 

Oscar  W.  Jeffery,  Vice-President Englewood 

Mrs.  Seymour  L.  Cromwell Mendham 

Mrs.  Mabel  S.  Douglass New  Brunswick 

Gustav  A.  Hunziker Little  Falls 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Katzenbach Trenton 

D.  Howard  Moreau Flemington 

Lyman  F.  Morehouse Montclair 

Joseph  W.  Mott Atlantic  City 

John  P.  Murray Jersey  City 

Committee  on  Teacher  Training 

Mrs.  Seymour  L.  Cromwell,  Chairman  D.  Howard  Moreau 

Gustav  A.  Hunziker  Lyman  F.  Morehouse 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Katzenbach  Joseph  W.  Mott 
D.  Stewart  Craven,  ex  officio 

Commissioner  of  Education 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott 

Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 
Edgar  F.  Bunce 

Officers  of  Administration 

Harry  A.  Sprague President 

Charles  W.   Finley Dean  of  Instruction 

Charlotte  G.   Marshall Registrar 

Donald  A.  DeWitt Business  Manager 

Maude  L.   Carter   (Mrs. ) Dean  of  Women 

Elizabeth  Brakeley,  M.D Medical  Examiner 

Helen  Morton Resident  Nurse 

Louis  A.  Fralick Superintendent  of  Buildings 

Dorothy  Collins Secretary 

Mary  W.  Greene Secretary 

Elizabeth  B.  Porter Secretary 

Helen  E.  Ware Secretary 
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FACULTY 


HARRY  A.  SPRAGUE 
President 

Fredonia  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.;  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.; 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  B.S. ;  A.M.;  graduate  courses  completed 
for  Ph.D. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  FINLEY 

Dean  of  Instruction  and  Professor  of  Biology 

State  Teachers  College.  Charleston,  El.;  University  of  Chicago,  B.S.;  M.S.; 
Columbia    University,    Ph.D. 

HAROLD  C.  BOHN 

Instructor,  English 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  A.B.;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass, 
A.M. 

ZAIDEE  BROWN 

Instructor  and  Librarian 

Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  A.B.;  N.  Y.  State  Library  School, 
Albany,   N.   Y. 

EDGAR  C.  BYE 

Assistant  Professor,  Social  Studies 

State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  Haverford  College,  Haverford.  Pa.,  A.B. ; 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  A.M.;  graduate  courses  completed 
for  Ph.D. 

FLETCHER  COLLINS,  JR. 

Instructor,  English 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Ph.B. ;  graduate  courses  completed   for  Ph.D. 

PHIL  DWIGHT  COLLINS 
Instructor,  English 

Central  State  Teachers  College,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  A.B. ;  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  A.M. 

LAWRENCE  H.  CONRAD 

Assistant  Professor,  English 
University   of  Michigan,   Ann   Arbor,    Mich..   A.B.;    A.M. 

E.  WINIFRED  CRAWFORD 

Instructor,  Geography  and  Visual  Education 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  School  at  Newark;  New  York  University,  B.S. ;  Teachers 
College,    Columbia   University,   A.M. 

GERMAINE  POREAU  CRESSEY 
Instructor,  French 

Brevet  Wuptrimw,  <<rt  ific.it  fin  d'etudes  normales;  look  Nonn.ilc  d'Vuxeire; 
certiflcat    d'aptitudes    pedagogiques ;    Columbia    University,    graduate    study. 

DAVID  R.  DAMS 

Assistant  Professor,   "Mathematics 
Indiana    University,    Hooaiagtoa,    ML,    kJL\     \JL\   Univen. 

DORO'IHY    DUKE 

Instructor  and  Dxt  |]   /idiu.ifion  for  Womni 

l    -       Teacbera   College  , 
vrrslty.   A.M. 
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Faculty 


TERESA  DE  ESCORIAZA 

Instructor,  French  and  Spanish 

Academie  de  Bordeaux,  Bordeaux,  France,  Brevet  elementaire  et  superieur;  Insti- 
tute del  Cardenal  Cisneros,  Madrid,   Spain,  Bachillerato. 

JOHN  G.  FLOWERS 

Director  of  Integration  and  Professor  of  Education 

East  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Commerce,  Tex.,  A.B.;  Teachers  College, 
Columbia    University,    A.M.;    Ph.D. 

AVALINE  FOLSOM 

Instructor,  Social  Studies 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  A.B.;  graduate  study,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England;  Columbia  University,  A.M.; 
Ph.D. 

WALTER  H.  FREEMAN 

Associate  Professor,  Languages 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  A.B.;  A.M.;  Ph.D.;  graduate  study,  Uni- 
versity of  Munich,   Germany. 

ELWYN  COLLINS  GAGE 

Associate  Professor,  Social  Studies 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  A.B. ;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
A.M.;  Ph.D. 

EARL  ROUSE  GLENN 

Head  of  Department  of  Science  and  Professor  of  Physics 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, A.M.;  graduate  courses  completed  for   Ph.D. 

CHARLES  E.  HADLEY 

Associate  Professor,  Biology 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me.,  A.B.;  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  A.M.; 
Harvard   University,    Cambridge,    Mass.,    A.M.;    Ph.D. 

WILLIAM  PAUL  HAMILTON 

Associate  Professor,  English 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  A.B.;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  graduate  study;  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England,  A.B.  (Rhodes 
Scholar) ;  New  York  University,  A.M. ;   Columbia  University,  graduate  study. 

ROY  WINTHROP  HATCH 

Head  of  Department  of  Social  Studies  and  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  A.B. ;  Columbia  University,  A.M.;  graduate 
study,  Harvard  University,   Cambridge,  Mass. 

MARGARET  B.  HOLZ 

Head  of  Department  of  Languages  and  Professor  of  Languages 

Teachers  College,  Breslau,  Germany,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  A.M.;  Middle- 
bury  College,  Vt.,  Spanish  Diploma;  graduate  study,  Berlin,  Vienna  Universities; 
Columbia  University,   graduate  courses   completed  for  Ph.D. 

LOUISE  GEORGE  HUMPHREY 

Instructor,  English 

University  of  Michigan,  A.B.;  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  B.Pd.;  Columbia 
University,  A.M.;  special  preparation  for  Speech  and  Dramatic  Arts  in  Manhat- 
tan Theatre  Camp,  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  in  work  with 
Dagmar  Perkins. 

EDNA  E.  KRAMER 

Assistant  Professor,  Mathematics 
Hunter  College,   New  York,  A.B. ;    Columbia  University,  A.M.;    Ph.D. 


Faculty 


ETHEL  FRANCES  LITTLEFIELD 

Associate  Professor,  Languages 

Tufts  College,  A.B. ;  A.M.;  graduate  work  in  Romance  Languages,  Paris,  Mc- 
Gill,  Radeliffe;   Columbia  University,  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

WILMA  F.  LLOYD 

Instructor,   Education  and   Psychology 

School  of  Nursing  and  Health,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  0.,  R.N.; 
C.P.H.N.;  University  of  Cincinnati,  B.S.;  A.M.;  Laura  Spellman  Rockefeller  Fel- 
low,   Psychology;    Commonwealth    Fund   Fellow,    Clinical    Psychology. 

VIRGIL  S.  MALLORY 

Associate  Professor,  Mathematics 
Columbia   University,    A.B.;    A.M. 

ERNEST  BROWNING  McCOY 

Instructor  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Men 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,   Mich.,   A.B. ;   Columbia   University,  A.M. 

EDNA  McEACHERN 

Instructor,  Music 

Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  B.M.;  Columbia  University,  A.M.;  Insti- 
tute of  Musical  Art,  New  York  City,  graduate  ( Juilliard  Scholar) ;  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, graduate  study. 

MARY  EULA  McKINNEY 
Instructor,  English 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  0.,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  A.M.;  gradu- 
ate study,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.;  inspection  and  study  of  school 
systems   of  France,   Italy   and   Sicily. 

ROBERT  WILLIAM  McLACHLAN 
Instructor,  Science 
State  University   of  Iowa,   Iowa   City,   la.,    A.B.;   M.S.;    Ph.D. 

har'ley  p.  MILSTEAD 

Assistant  Professor,  Geography 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111.,  B.E.;  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  A.M.;  Columbia  University,  graduate  study;  Clark  University,  Fellowship, 
Ph.D.,    1933. 

ROBERT  HUGH  MORRISON 

Principal    of    the    College    High    School    and    Associate    Professor, 
Education 

Michigs.  i  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  A.B. ;  Colorado  State  Teachers 
College,  Greeley,  Colo.,  A.M.;  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  graduate  study; 
Teachers  College,   Columbia  University,    Ph.D.,    1933. 

PAUL  S.  NICKERSON 

Associate  Professor,  English 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me.,  A.B.;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  A.M.; 
graduate    study;    Columbia    University,    A.M. 

FRANK  MATHEWS  PELTON 
Instructor,  Education 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  A.B.;  A.M.;  School  of  Education,  New  York 
University,    graduate   courses    completed    for    Ph.D. 

THEODORE  RABELER 

Instructor,    German 

hole,    Kiel,    Germany,    A.B.;    Berlin    University;    Heidelberg    University; 
Ki<l    University,    Ph.D.;    Altona    Teachers    College. 


Faculty 


RUFUS  D.  REED 

Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry 
Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  0.,  B.S.;   Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  0., 
A.M.;   Ph.D. 

HELEN  E.  ROBERTS 

Instructor,  Psychology;  Visiting  Teacher,  Mental  Hygiene  Institute 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  B.S.;  A.M.;  Smith  School  for 
Social  Work,   Northampton,   Mass.,   M.S.S. 

GENEVIEVE  ELIZABETH  SHEPHERD 

Instructor,  French  and  Music 
Smith    College,    Northampton,    Mass.,    A.B.;    Cornell    University,    Ithaca,    N.    Y., 
graduate  study;   Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  A.M.;   Teacher  of  French 
Diploma;    Sorbonne,  Universite  de   Paris,   Paris,   France,   Diplome   de  la   Sorbonne. 

MARGARET  A.  SHERWIN 

Instructor,  Physical  Education 
Central    School    of   Hygiene    and    Physical    Education,    New    York    City,    Diploma; 
Teachers   College,   Columbia   University,  B.S.;   A.M. 

HAROLD  S.  SLOAN 

Assistant  Professor,  Social  Studies 
Columbia   University,    B.S. ;    A.M.;    New   York    University,    graduate    study. 

KENNETH  ORVILLE  SMITH 
Instructor,  Science 
Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.,  A.B. ;  University  of  Hlinois,   Urbana,   111.,  A.M., 
Ph.D. 

W.  SCOTT  SMITH 

Associate  Professor,  Education 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,   Pa..  A.B.;   Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  A.M. 

W.  HARRY  SNYDER 

Assistant  Professor,  Social  Studies 
Ursinus    College,    Collegeville,    Pa.,    A.B. ;    New   York   University,   A.M.;    Ph.D. 

D.  HENRYETTA  SPERLE 

Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching  and  Assistant  Professor,  Education 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  A.B. ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, A.M.;    Ph.D.,    1933. 

JOHN  C.  STONE 

Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Indiana    University,    Bloomington.,    Ind.,    A.B.;    A.M. 

JOHN  EDWARD  WARRINER 

Instructor,  English 
Central    State    Teachers    College,    Mt.    Pleasant,    Mich.;    University    of    Michigan, 
Ann    Arbor,    Mich.,    A.B.;    Harvard    University,    Cambridge,    Mass.,    A.M. 

EDWARD  HARLAN  WEBSTER 

Head  of  Department  of  English  and  Professor  of  English 
Washington    Normal    School,    Washington,     D.     C,    Diploma;     Bowdoin     College, 
Brunswick,    Me.,    A.B.;    Columbia    University,    A.M.;    Oxford    University,    Oxford, 
England,   graduate   study. 

CAROLINE  B.  ZACHRY 

Director    of    the    Mental    Hygiene    Institute;    Associate    Professor, 
Education,    Psychology 
Teachers   College,    Columbia    University,    B.S.;    A.M.;    graduate    study,   New   York 
School    of   Social    Work;    Oxford   University,    Oxford,    England;    Teachers    College, 
Ph.D.;   comparative  study   in  clinics  of  Europe. 


FACULTY  OF  LABORATORY  SCHOOL 

The  College  High  School 

♦Robert  Hugh  Morrison Principal 

*Harold  C.  Bohn English 

*Phil  Dwight  Collins English 

♦Lawrence   H.    Conrad English 

♦Germaine  Poreau  Cressey French 

*David   R.    Davis Mathematics 

♦Dorothy  Duke Physical  Education 

♦Teresa  de  Escoriaza French 

♦  Avaline   Folsom Social   Studies 

Lora  H.  Flowers Home  Economics 

♦Walter  H.  Freeman Latin 

♦Earl  Rouse  Glenn Science 

Mar jorie  H.  Grundy Secretary 

♦Roy  Winthrop  Hatch Social  Studies 

♦Margaret  B.  Holz German 

Elizabeth  A.  Hurwitz Art 

♦Edna  E.   Kramer Mathematics 

♦Ethel  Frances  Littlefield Latin 

♦Virgil   S.   Mallory Mathematics 

♦Ernest  Browning  McCoy Physical   Education 

♦Edna    McEachern Music 

♦Paul  S.  Nickerson English 

Leonard   R.   Parks Manual   Training 

♦Theodor  Rabeler German 

Genevieve  Elizabeth  Shepherd French,  Music 

♦Margaret  A.  Sherwin Physical  Education 

♦Harold  S.   Sloan Social   Studies 

Kenneth  O.  Smith Science 

*W.  Harry  Snyder Social   Studies 

♦John  C.  Stone Mathematics 

♦John  Edward  Warriner English 

*  Edward  Harlan  Webster English 

Elizabeth  D.  Young Librarian 

♦Teaching  in  College  and  College  High  School  during  the  present  year. 

LIBRARY  STAFF 

Zaidee   Brown,   A.B Librarian 

Margaret  G.  Cook,  A.B.,  B.S Assistant  Librarian 

Annie  Banks  Cridlebaugh,  A.B Library  Assistant 

Elizabeth  D.  Young,  A.B High  School  Librarian 
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CALENDAR 

Sept. 

6, 

1933 

Wednesday 

College  opens 

Nov. 

29, 

1933 

Wednesday 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins 

Dec. 

4, 

1933 

Monday 

Thanksgiving  recess  ends 

Dec. 

8, 

1933 

Friday 

Fall  term  closes 

Dec. 

11, 

1933 

Monday 

Winter  term  begins 

Dec. 

22, 

1933 

Friday 

Christmas  recess  begins 

Jan. 

2, 

1934 

Tuesday 

Christmas  recess  ends 

Feb. 

22, 

1934 

Thursday 

Washington's  Birthday  recess 

March 

16, 

1934 

Friday 

Winter  term  ends 

March 

19, 

1934 

Monday 

Spring  term  begins 

March 

29, 

1934 

Thursday 

Spring  recess  begins 

April 

9, 

1934 

Monday 

Spring  recess  ends 

May 

30, 

1934 

Wednesday 

Memorial  Day  recess 

May 

31, 

1934 

Thursday 

Entrance  examinations 

June 

22, 

1934 

Friday 

College  closes 
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GENERAL  OBJECTIVES 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  a  pro- 
fessional school  which  trains  teachers  for  public  service  in  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  the  State.  This  definite  objective 
has  been  the  controlling  factor  in  the  development  of  the  curricu- 
lum, courses  of  study,  teaching  procedures,  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties, and  college  spirit  and  has  tended  to  unify  all  activities — pro- 
fessional, cultural,  and  social. 

The  College  is  organized  for  those  who  have  a  sincere  interest 
in  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  society  through  the  medium 
of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State,  and  for  those  students  who 
have  such  natural  intelligence  and  well-rounded  personalities  that 
they  may  become  friends,  guides,  and  leaders  in  the  secondary 
schools. 

Candidates  who  are  admitted  may  receive  special  preparation 
to  teach  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  major  fields  of  interest: 
English,  Languages,  Mathematics,  Social  Studies,  Science. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  principal  factors  considered  in  the  development  of  the 
State  Teachers  College  are  the  student  personnel,  the  teaching 
staff,  the  instructional  procedure,  and  the  organization  of  curricula. 

In  relation  to  these,  factors  the  following  general  principles 
control : 

1.  Student  Personnel 

The  student  body  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  scholastic 
records,  subject-matter  examinations,  psychological  tests, 
and  recommendations  as  to  scholastic  ability,  personal  fit- 
ness, character,  and  health. 

2.  Teaching  Staff 

The  faculty  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  thorough  academic 
training,  knowledge  of  secondary  education,  and  marked 
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teaching  ability  as  demonstrated  in  high  school  and  college 
fields. 

3.  Instructional  Procedure 

Subject-matter  is  taught,  not  only  to  produce  a  practical 
professional  background  and  a  clear  understanding  of  life, 
but  also  to  furnish  materials  to  be  used  by  prospective  teach- 
ers in  the  secondary  schools.  Principles  and  philosophy  of 
education,  techniques  of  teaching,  observation  in  the  demon- 
stration high  school,  and  student  teaching  are  integrated 
with  a  teaching  knowledge  of  subject-matter.  To  treat  sub- 
ject-matter professionally  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
natural  and  effective  method  of  proceeding  in  a  professional 
college.  Extra-curricular  activities  carry  forth  the  idea  that 
the  College  is  professional  and  controlled  by  one  major 
objective. 

4.  Organization  of  Curricula 

a.  In  the  organization  of  curricula  and  courses  of  instruc- 
tion the  principle  of  professionalized  subject-matter  is 
observed  and  the  number  of  purely  educational  courses  is 
limited. 

b.  The  curriculum  for  the  preparation  of  secondary  school 
teachers  is  differentiated,  and  adequate  provision  is  made 
for  specialization  in  the  fields  of  English,  Social  Studies, 
Foreign  Languages,  Science,  and  Mathematics. 

c.  A  sufficient  selection  of  so-called  education  subjects  is 
given  to  insure  an  adequate  grounding  in  secondary 
school  theory  and  practice. 

d.  In  each  curriculum  there  is  a  core  of  required  so-called 
cultural  and  informational  subjects  which  insures  an 
adequate  professional  background  in  general  education. 

e.  Each  student  is  free  to  choose  his  major  and  minor  fields 
for  specialization;  otherwise  there  is  comparatively  little 
opportunity  for  free  election. 

f.  All  courses  in  a  given  curriculum  are  so  organized  as  to 
be  coherent  and  progressive  in  their  sequence. 

g.  The  regime  of  the  College  provides  for  the  development 
of  open-minded,  wholesome,  and  well-adjusted  person- 
alities. 

h.  Each  course  is  broadly  humanizing.  The  realization  of 
this  purpose  includes  an  understanding  of  the  relation 
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between  what  is  done  in  organized  democratic  society 
and  what  is  done  in  the  schools. 

i.  The  demonstration  school  is  the  laboratory  and  integrat- 
ing center  of  all  courses  and  all  curricula. 

j.  The  curricula  as  provided  are  subject  to  continual  change 
since  they  are  the  servants  of  the  changing  needs  and 
interests  of  society. 

Location 

The  College  is  located  on  Valley  Road,  about  three  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Montclair  center.  The  campus  includes  a  part  of 
the  Watchung  range  of  mountains,  and  though  it  has  an  elevation 
of  about  four  hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  it  is  within  eight  miles 
of  tidewater.  From  its  elevation  the  campus  commands  an  uninter- 
rupted view  of  great  interest  and  beauty.  To  the  north  are  Great 
Notch  and  Paterson,  to  the  south,  Montclair,  the  Oranges  and 
Newark,  while  to  the  east  the  College  buildings  overlook  the 
gardens,  towns  and  cities  of  Bergen,  Hudson,  Essex,  and  Passaic 
counties  to  the  Palisades  and  the  New  York  sky  line.  The  view  is 
equally  impressive  by  night  when  one  sees  only  the  myriads  of 
lights  of  this  metropolitan  section. 

The  College  campus  may  be  reached  by  the  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road to  Montclair,  and  thence  by  bus  to  the  east  entrance ;  by  the 
Erie  Railroad  to  the  Montclair  Heights  Station,  which  is  near 
the  south  entrance;  and  by  bus  from  Newark,  the  Oranges  and 
Paterson. 

Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  various  legislative  appropriations  for  land  have  provided 
the  College  with  a  campus  of  seventy  acres  which  furnish  sites 
for  our  present  buildings  and  for  others  which  are  in  prospect. 
The  campus  is  developed  with  roadways,  walks,  shrubbery,  wooded 
sections,  lawns,  tennis  and  other  recreational  courts,  athletic  fields, 
and  gardens. 

The  main  building,  or  College  Hall,  contains  administration 
offices,  conference  rooms,  classrooms,  library,  laboratories,  and 
gymnasium. 
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Edward  Russ  and  Chapin  Halls  are  maintained  by  the  State 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  women  of  the  student  body.  Bot\y 
buildings  are  fireproof  in  construction  and  are  designed  in  the 
Spanish  Mission  style,  with  white  stucco  walls  and  red  Spanish 
tile  roofs  to  conform  in  character  to  the  other  buildings  on  the 
campus.  Each  dormitory  accommodates  about  one  hundred  students 
with  single  and  double  rooms,  laundry,  bathrooms,  infirmary, 
storage  rooms,  reception  room,  living  room,  and  offices  for  hostess 
and  nurse.  The  living  rooms  are  the  social  centers  and  are  designed 
to  accommodate  parties,  dramatics,  clubs,  dances,  and  receptions. 
The  dining  rooms  and  kitchens  are  located  in  Edward  Russ  Hall. 

The  new  College  High  School  is  located  to  the  north  and  east  of 
College  Hall.  It  contains  offices,  assembly  room,  gymnasium,  li- 
brary, domestic  science  rooms,  classrooms  for  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grade  high  school  students,  and 
conference  room  for  college  students. 

EXPENSES  AND  AIDS 
General  Expenses 

"Beginning  with  the  college  year  of  1933-34  a  tuition  fee  of 
one  hundred  dollars  per  year  shall  be  required  of  every  State 
normal  school  or  teachers  college  student  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey." 

The  State  Department  of  Education  also  authorizes  the  levy- 
ing and  collecting  of  a  Student  Council  fee  of  $12.00  for  the  pro- 
motion of  student  activities.  This  fee  covers  student  publications, 
associations,  clubs,  programs,  athletics,  receptions,  and  other  ac- 
tivities which  have  distinct  social,  cultural,  and  spiritual  values. 

Total  tuition  and  fees — $112.00  per  college  year. 

Living  Expenses 

The  yearly  living  expenses  for  dormitory  students  are  to  be 
paid  as  follows : 

One  hundred  dollars  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  occupancy. 

One  hundred  dollars  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  winter 
term. 
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One  hundred  dollars  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  spring 
term. 

The  rate  includes  board,  laundry,  heat,  lights,  and  either  a 
single  or  half  a  double  room. 

No  rebate  is  made  for  absence,  expulsion,  suspension,  or  vol- 
untary withdrawal  from  college  during  the  term.  A  student  who 
has  a  continuous  absence  on  account  of  illness  for  two  weeks 
or  more  will  receive  a  rebate  of  $3.50  per  week  while  her  room 
is  being  reserved. 

Students  who  wish  to  live  in  one  of  the  dormitories,  should 
write  to  Mrs.  M.  L.  Carter,  Dean  of  Women,  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Montclair,  for  the  necessary  blank  to  be  filed  for  a  room 
application.  This  application  will  date  from  the  time  of  its  receipt. 
Mrs.  Carter  is  in  charge  of  all  dormitory  assignments. 

Students  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  dormitories  may 
live  in  private  homes  which  are  approved  by  the  Dean  of  Women. 
WThen  vacancies  occur  in  the  dormitory  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  students  living  in  private  homes  should  transfer  to  fill  such 
vacancies  upon  notice  from  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Student  Loan  Fund 

The  Alumni  Association  is  raising  a  memorial  fund  of  $10,000 
in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  S.  Chapin.  Over  $8,000  has  been 
received  to  date  and  the  fund  has  been  incorporated  in  order  that 
loans  may  be  made. 

In  deciding  upon  applications  the  trustees  give  consideration  to 
the  health,  character,  and  scholarship  of  the  applicant  and  his  per- 
sonal fitness  for  teaching. 

Each  loan  shall  be  evidenced  or  guaranteed  by  at  least  one 
property  owner  approved  by  the  trustees  and  shall  be  payable 
without  interest  in  monthly  instalments  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
dollars  per  month  commencing  not  later  than  the  sixth  month 
after  the  applicant's  graduation  from  the  College ;  providing,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  applicant  shall  leave  the  College  for  any  reason 
whatsoever  without  graduating,  the  entire  amount  of  the  note  shall 
forthwith  become  due  and  payable. 
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New  and  greatly  encouraging  life  prospects  have  already  been 
brought  to  deserving  students  by  the  contributors  to  this  fund. 

Student  Employment 
Employment  for  students  is  handled  through  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  Women.  Students  are  advised  not  to  rely  solely  upon 
their  own  earnings  during  their  first  year  in  college.  The  usual 
amount  of  work  that  can  be  undertaken  in  addition  to  the  required 
college  studies  is  approximately  three  hours  per  day.  If  more 
work  is  attempted  the  class  schedule  will  be  reduced.  Specific  in- 
formation cannot  be  given  concerning  student  employment  be- 
cause the  efficiency  and  energy  of  the  student  concerned  are 
controlling  factors. 

Dormitory  Life 

Students  have  opportunities  for  social  activities,  entertain- 
ments, and  athletics.  These  activities  are  promoted  by  the  Dean 
of  Women,  the  Dormitory  Hostesses,  and  the  Faculty. 

The  regulations  governing  dormitory  life  are  made  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Dormitory  Councils,  the  Dean  of  Women, 
and  the  Dormitory  Hostesses.  These  regulations  cover  such  mat- 
ters as  study  hours,  church  attendance,  week-end  excuses,  social 
activities,  guests,  schedule  of  meals,  care  of  rooms,  chaperones,  and 
care  of  the  sick. 

Health 

The  State  Teachers  College  is  located  outside  of  city  districts 
in  the  clean,  open  country.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  are  satisfactory,  and  the  ample  grounds  furnish 
opportunities  for  healthful  sports. 

The  College  employs  physicians  who  give  thorough  physical 
examinations  and  advise  with  those  students  who  need  medical 
attention.  The  nurse  and  the  members  of  the  physical  education 
department  are  in  attendance  throughout  each  day. 

The  College  also  maintains  a  mental  hygiene  clinic  which  gives 
assistance  to  individual  students  in  need  of  improved  mental  health 
or  emotional  adjustments. 
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It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  to  promote  mental  and  physical 
health  and  to  maintain  a  healthy  student  body  in  order  that  the 
daily  tasks  may  be  attacked  with  energy  and  cheerfulness.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  necessary  that  all  students  should  know  and  prac- 
tice the  essentials  of  good  health  if  they  are  to  teach  the  same  to 
the  young  people  in  the  high  schools. 

Library 

A  library  of  approximately  25,000  volumes  is  conveniently 
located  on  the  main  floor  of  the  College  Hall.  It  is  fully  catalogued, 
and  many  of  the  books  are  accessible  to  students  on  open  shelves. 
About  200  periodicals  are  received,  and  the  most  important  ones 
are  bound,  making  a  valuable  addition  to  the  reference  collection. 
Trained  librarians  are  in  charge  of  the  reference  desk,  the  loan 
desk,  and  the  cataloguing. 

The  textbook  exhibit  now  contains  several  hundred  volumes  and 
is  constantly  growing.  It  is  classified  and  catalogued  and  makes  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  resources.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  con- 
sulted frequently  by  principals  and  teachers  of  surrounding  schools 
who  wish  to  compare  textbooks.  Regular  work  in  such  study  is 
assigned  to  seniors  in  the  College. 

The  high  school  library  is  in  charge  of  a  trained  librarian,  and 
contains  about  2,200  books.  It  is  operated  as  a  branch  of  the 
college  library  with  frequent  exchange  of  books  between  the  two 
collections. 

The  library  also  maintains  a  catalogued  collection  of  clippings, 
pamphlets,  and  pictures  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

The  public  libraries  of  Montclair,  Newark,  and  other  neighbor- 
ing communities  afford  generous  cooperation. 

Music  and  Art 

Cultural  or  background  courses  in  Music  and  Art  are  required 
of  all  students.  Several  active  clubs  for  those  interested  in  music 
and  the  opera,  literature  and  the  drama  are  well  established.  The 
musical  organizations  include  the  following: 

A  vested  a  capella  College  Choir  of  approximately  fifty  voices 

conducted  by  Mr.  Carl  A.  Mueller. 
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A  Woman's  Glee  Club  of  nearly  seventy  voices  and  a  Double 

Mixed  Quartette  conducted  by  Mr.  Mueller. 

A  College  Orchestra  of  thirty  pieces  under  the  direction  of 

Miss  Edna  E.  McEachern. 

A  String  Quartette,  String  Trio,  and  string  and  brass  en- 
sembles conducted  by  Miss  McEachern. 

Frequently  outside  talent  is  engaged  for  assembly  programs. 
The  College  receives  generous  cooperation  from  the  managers  of 
the  concert  and  lecture  courses  in  Montclair,  Newark,  and  New 
York.  Frequent  trips  are  made  to  the  centers  of  art  and  music 
in  New  York  City. 

Student  Supply  Store 

This  enterprise  aims  to  supply  such  materials  as  are  in  con- 
tinual demand  by  the  student  body  and  faculty. 

Cafeteria 

The  cafeteria  is  under  the  management  of  a  trained  dietitian 
who  prepares  lunches  for  all  students  who  are  not  served  at  the 
Edward  Russ  dining  room.  Lunches  are  served  at  cost  prices. 

College  Athletics 

The  College  provides  two  athletic  fields,  six  tennis  courts,  two 
gymnasiums,  and  other  facilities  for  promoting  recreational  ac- 
tivities. The  principal  sports  for  men  include  football,  basketball, 
baseball,  track  and  field  work,  and  tennis.  College  varsity  teams  in 
football,  basketball,  baseball,  and  tennis  maintain  full  schedules 
with  colleges  located  in  five  eastern  states  and  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. The  college  junior  teams  play  scheduled  games  within  the 
State.  Intra-mural  athletics  are  promoted  between  all  classes.  The 
women's  athletic  activities  include  volley  ball,  hockey,  basketball, 
baseball,  track  and  field,  tennis,  and  archery.  Intra-mural  schedules 
are  arranged  for  these  activities. 

rial  college  courses  have  been  organized  for  those  men  and 
women  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  theory  and  practice 
(if  coaching  athletics  and  playground  activities. 
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Student  Activities 

Each  student  is  expected  to  make  definite  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  his  or  her  associates  and  to  the  life  of  the  College.  In 
fact,  any  student  who  cannot  demonstrate  initiative  and  leadership 
through  cooperation  and  service  should  not  train  for  the  profession 
of  teaching.  It  is  well  known  that  the  teacher  in  greatest  demand 
and  of  real  power  understands  the  value  of  unselfish  teamwork, 
and,  through  participation,  has  formed  the  habit  of  leading  when 
leadership  is  needed,  and  serving  always. 

Students  have  initiated  and  organized  councils,  clubs,  associa- 
tions, and  committees  that  are  rendering  a  great  variety  of  service 
which  is  of  a  worthy  character,  and  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
faculty  and  the  student  body.  Practically  all  students  are  also 
making  individual  contributions  through  their  regular  classroom 
participation,  by  means  of  loan  materials,  reports,  supplementing, 
verifying,  questioning,  and  sometimes  taking  charge  of  discussions 
or  class  periods.  Aside  from  the  regular  classroom  activities  many 
individual  students  demonstrate  their  ability  to  lead  and  cooperate 
by  presenting  or  directing  regular  assembly  programs  and  through 
many  other  types  of  worthy  service. 

Student  Council  and  Clubs 

The  Student  Council  is  the  central  organization  in  general  con- 
trol of  students'  extra-curricular  activities.  It  is  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  student  body  and  faculty.  Through  the  sys- 
tem of  representation  which  works  for  the  interest  of  the  whole 
college,  the  Student  Council  takes  as  its  responsibility  the  promo- 
tion of  scholarship,  culture,  professional  interest,  social  and  physi- 
cal welfare,  civic  interests,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  student 
body. 

It  must  be  said  of  the  Student  Council,  its  committees  and  the 
allied  organizations,  that  through  their  aims,  their  spirit  and  their 
accomplishments  the  students  commend  themselves  to  the  faculty 
and  their  profession.  Naturally,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
students  and  their  organizations  express  their  ideas  of   service, 
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though  at  present  their  principal  organized  activities  may  be  listed 
as  follows: 

Agora  International  Relations  Club 

Aldornia  Kappa  Delta  Pi 

Aphesteon  League  of  Women  Voters 

Cercle  Frangais  Mathematics  Club 

Circolo  Italiano  Music  Clubs 

Classical  Club  Opera  Study  Club 

Clio  Philosophy  Club 

Commuters'  Club  Psychology  Club 

Contemporary  Club  Rohwec 

Creative  Writing  Club  Science  Club 

Debating  League  The  Senate 

Deutsche  Verein  Spanish  Club 

Dramatic  Club  Men's  Athletic  Association 

English  Clubs  Women's  Athletic  Council 

The  work  of  the  Student  Council,  its  committees  and  organiza- 
tions, includes  such  activities  as  follow : 

Preparation  and  presentation  of  college  and  high  school  assemblies 
Establishment    and    maintenance    of    college    publications,    including 

newspaper,  hand  book,  magazine  and  yearbook 
Study  of  the  social  needs  of  the  college  and  methods  of  providing  for 

them  properly  and  adequately 
General  supervision  of  athletics 

Promotion  of  the  scholarship  standards  of  sections  or  classes 
The  chartering  of  college  clubs 

Supervision  of  the  bulletin  board  and  student  announcements 
Assistance  in  matters  of  student  employment  and  general  student  aid 
Assistance    in    maintaining    favorable   working    conditions   throughout 

the  college 
Receiving  and  entertaining  of  visitors  and  delegations 
Ownership  and  control  of  the  college  store 
Collection  of  data  and  making  of  reports  relative  to  college  enterprises 

and  their  management 
Representation  of  the  college  at  meetings  of  various  organizations  and 

the  furnishing  of  speakers  for  high  school  assemblies 
Promotion  of  college  clubs  and  organizations  which  provide  for  intel' 

lectual  improvement,   professional  improvement,   religious   and 

social  service,  athletics,  recreation  and  college  spirit  in  general 
Provision  for  a  financing  system  which  will  adequately  provide  for  all 

worthy  college  enterprises 

Student  Council  Officers 

President Allan  Morehead,  '34,  Central  High  School,  Paterson,  '30 

Vice-President Dorothy  Lennon,  '33,  Clifton  High  School,  '29 

Secretary Emily  O'Malley,  '35,  Passaic  High  School,  *31 

Treasurer Hazel  Audsley,  '34,  Bloomficld  High  School,  '30 
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Freshman  Week 

During  the  first  week  of  the  college  year  freshmen  students 
report  for  examinations,  organization  meetings,  social  functions, 
athletic  games,  and  instructions.  The  Student  Council  is  active 
in  its  cooperation.  It  explains  and  discusses  various  student  clubs, 
student  privileges,  and  student  responsibilities.  Staff  members  meet 
the  new  students  for  personal  interviews  and  address  them  in  group 
meetings  on  such  topics  as  budgeting  of  time,  use  of  the  library, 
how  to  study,  the  curricula,  etc.  In  general,  Freshman  Week  is  a 
time  for  orientation,  adjustments,  instructions,  examinations,  and 
social  contacts. 

Gifts 

A  generous  gift  of  money  from  the  late  Edward  Russ  has 
enabled  the  school  to  place  on  its  walls  many  photographs  of  men 
eminent  in  science,  philosophy,  education,  and  public  affairs,  as 
well  as  several  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces  of  great  artists. 
At  his  death  Mr.  Russ  bequeathed  a  collection  of  museum  speci- 
mens and  a  substantial  sum  of  money  which  has  taken  permanent 
.form  in  the  building  of  Edward  Russ  Hall.  The  Edward  Russ 
Hall  is  greatly  appreciated  by  all  resident  students  because  of  the 
educational  and  social  advantages  which  it  offers. 

Many  other  gifts  have  been  presented  by  Normal  School  and 
College  classes,  graduates  and  friends.  These  are  now  serving 
a  variety  of  purposes  in  the  College  Hall,  the  dormitories,  the 
College  High  School,  and  about  the  campus.  They  are  highly 
prized  by  the  students  and  by  the  faculty  as  expressions  of  the 
good  will  and  generosity  of  the  donors. 

Publications 

The  catalogue  containing  general  information  about  the  Col- 
lege is  published  during  the  winter  term. 

Special  announcements  of  the  College  and  its  different  depart- 
ments are  published  as  the  need  arises. 

State  College  Studies  are  published  at  irregular  intervals  and 
are  comprised  of  contributions  by  members  of  the  college  faculty. 
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The  Annual  Report  of  the  College  records  the  progress  of  the. 
institution  during  the  college  year,  and  includes  the  financial  re- 
port of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  same  period. 

"The  Pelican,"  the  student  news  publication,  covers  a  variety  of 
subjects  of  special  interest  to  students. 

The  Montclair  Quarterly  is  the  student  literary  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  student  body. 

The  Student  Handbook  supplies  instructions.  Student  Council 
rules,  descriptions  of  organizations,  songs,  cheers,  and  other  matter 
of  special  value  to  new  students. 

The  College  Annual  is  published  each  year  by  the  Senior  Class 
and  contains  general  information  of  special  value  to  graduates  and 
their  friends. 

Conferences 

In  connection  with  student-teaching  and  other  college  activities, 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  State  Teachers  College 
are  holding,  or  propose  to  hold,  conferences  with  the  following 
groups : 

Conferences  with  training  teachers  selected  from  junior  and 
senior  high  school  faculties 

Conferences  with  junior  and  senior  high  school  principals 

Departmental  conferences  in  English.  Social  Studies.  Lan- 
guages. Science,  and  Mathematics 

Conferences  with  supervising  principals  and  city  and  county 
superintendents 

Various  committee  meetings  covering  methods,  organization, 
and  curricula 

Conferences  with  student  representatives  from  various  junior 
and  senior  high  schools 

The  ]  rograms  for  the  above  meetings  include  visits,  demonstra- 
tions, discussions,  lectures,  reports  on  experimentation  and  re- 
rial  activity. 

BUR]  *  NTMENTS 

The  Bureau  of  Appointments  has  been  established  for  the  pur- 

perating  with  the  school  administrators  who  are  seeking 

to  fill  vacancies.  The  Bureau  aims  to  furnish  definite  and  reliable 

information  relative  to  the  training,  experience,  and  persona]  fit- 
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ness  of  candidates.  It  will  also  arrange  for  personal  interviews  and 
for  opportunities  to  observe  candidates  in  teaching  situations.  This 
Bureau  will  be  reluctant  to  recommend  candidates  unless  complete 
information  about  vacancies  has  been  furnished.  If  the  Bureau 
recommends  a  candidate  it  assumes  an  important  responsibility 
to  the  community  and  the  teacher. 

The  Summer  Session 
The  one  objective  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College 
at  Montclair  is  to  be  of  help  to  junior  and  senior  high  school 
teachers  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  personnel  of  our  student 
body  during  the  summer  sessions  therefore  includes : 

1.  Junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers  now  in  service 

2.  College  graduates  or  undergraduates  seeking  secondary  cer- 
tificates 

3.  Graduates  of  State  Normal  Schools  who  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  they  may  render  their  best  service  to  the 
State  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 

All  courses  must  be  taken  for  credit.  No  auditors  are  per- 
mitted. Effort  will  be  made  to  provide  a  sequence  of  courses  from 
year  to  year  which  will  enable  serious-minded  students  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  for  a  degree  or  certificate  in  secondary  education. 

See  the  Summer  Session  Bulletin  for  description  of  courses, 
roster  of  teaching  staff,  and  such  details  as  tuition  and  living 
expenses. 

Extension  Courses 

Extension  courses  are  offered  in  Arts,  English,  Languages, 
Mathematics,  Educational  Psychology,  Principles  of  Teaching, 
Science,  and  Social  Studies.  The  College  is  extending  its  service 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  by  offering  these  courses,  in  a  limited 
number,  primarily  for  teachers  already  in  the  field  of  secondary 
education,  or  for  those  qualifying  for  junior  and  senior  high  school 
work. 

The  extension  course  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters.  Each 
course  covers  a  period  of  fifteen  weeks,  or  one  semester,  meeting 
once  each  week  for  two  hours.  Each  course  receive?  two  semester 
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hours  of  college  credit.  Registration  is  limited  to  sixty.  Only  those 
students  should  register  who  are  willing  to  meet  the  full  require- 
ments and  to  take  all  examinations.  Credits  gained  in  these  courses 
are  accepted  toward  a  degree  in  education  or  a  secondary  certifi- 
cate. 

Descriptions  of  the  courses  offered  are  given  in  the  Extension 
Course  Bulletin  published  each  semester,  which  may  be  had  upon 
application  to  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Favor,  Secretary  of  Extension 
and  Summer  Session  courses. 

LABORATORY  SCHOOL 
The  College  High  School 

The  College  High  School  has  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  demonstration,  observation,  and  experimentation.  It 
is  administered  and  supervised  by  those  who  know  the  require- 
ments and  needs  of  the  public  secondary  schools,  as  well  as  the 
various  departments  in  the  College.  The  members  of  the  college 
staff  conduct  the  classes  for  demonstration,  general  observation, 
and  experimental  research,  and  also  direct  the  observations  and 
discussions  of  the  college  students. 

A  few  of  the  advantages  of  this  branch  of  our  college  organiza- 
tion may  be  listed  .as  follows : 

It  is  the  laboratory  in  which  theories,  methods,  and  teaching 
materials  are  tested. 

It  is  the  center  in  which  educational  theories,  principles,  and 
policies  are  integrated  with  the  concrete  and  practical  problems  of 
the  classroom. 

It  is  the  laboratory  in  which  experimental  work  is  carried  on 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  methods  of  teaching  and  adjusting 
to  social  change. 

It  is  the  laboratory  for  the  development  of  improved  curricula, 
courses  of  study,  extra-curricular  activities,  testing  programs,  and 
guidance  programs  for  the  public  secondary  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

It  serves  as  a  means  of  keeping  college  teachers  who  are  re- 
sponsible  for  the  professional   preparation   of   secondary   school 
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teachers  in  intimate  contact  with  the  classroom  problems  in  secon- 
dary schools. 

It  provides  a  continuous  program  for  the  observation  of  mas- 
terful teaching. 

It  is  the  heart  of  the  college  policies  of  professional  treatment 
of  subject-matter  and  professional  integration. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE  INSTITUTE 

AT   MONTCLAIR 

Advisers 

William  H.  Kilpatrick,  Ph.D.,  Adviser  in  Education 

Professor   of  Philosophy   of   Education,   Teachers   College,    Columbia 
University 
Marion  E.  Kenworthy,  M.D.,  Adviser  in  Psychiatry 

Director  of  Mental  Hygiene  Department,  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work 
Goodwin  B.  Watson,  Ph.D.,  Adviser  in  Psychology 

Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  Teachers  College,  Co' 
lumbia  University 

Staff 

Caroline  B.  Zachry,  Ph.D.,  Director 
Stephen  P.  Jewett,  M.D.,  Psychiatrist 
Wilma  F.  Lloyd,  A.M.,  Psychologist 
Helen  E.  Roberts,  M.S.S.,  Visiting  Teacher 
Ethel  T.  Haugen,  B.A.,  Secretary 

The  Mental  Hygiene  Institute  through  its  cooperation  with 
neighboring  high  schools  provides  a  demonstration  guidance  de- 
partment for  the  training  of  high  school  teachers  in  tests  and 
measurements,  and  in  the  mental  hygiene  and  personality  problems 
of  high  school  students. 

The  Institute  also  provides  full  mental  hygiene  service;  i.e., 
psychiatric,  psychological,  and  medical,  for  college  students. 

Opportunity  to  assist  in  guidance  work  during  practice  teach- 
ing is  given  to  students  who  are  especially  well  qualified. 

Students  electing  advanced  work  in  psychology  and  mental 
hygiene  are  advised  to  take  a  laboratory  course  in  biology  and 
one  or  more  courses  in  sociology. 

Graduate  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  guidance  work  in 
schools  may  register  for  graduate  courses  in  this  field  and  do  super- 
vised field  work  in  the  Mental  Hygiene  Institute. 
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EXCHANGE  STUDENT  MOVEMENT 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  has  pre- 
pared a  program  of  teacher-training  in  the  field  of  modern  for- 
eign languages.  After  successful  completion  of  the  prerequisite 
three  years  of  high  school  French,  German,  or  Spanish,  a  language 
study  is  continued  at  Montclair  which  includes  the  literature,  geog- 
raphy, history,  art,  civics,  politics,  etc.,  in  classes  conducted  entirely 
in  French,  German,  or  Spanish.  If  the  student  has  shown  promis- 
ing aptitude  in  his  foreign  language  work  during  his  freshman, 
sophomore,  and  junior  years,  he  is  then  offered  the  opportunity 
to  study  abroad  for  a  year  in  some  foreign  teachers  college  or 
university,  and  this  at  a  merely  nominal  cost. 

During  their  year  of  study  abroad,  these  Montclair  students 
follow  a  comprehensive  program  of  work,  including  classes  in  the 
language  and  in  literature,  history,  art,  music,  psychology,  etc., 
working  with  their  French,  German,  or  Spanish-speaking  class- 
mates, submitting  to  the  same  kind  of  discipline,  enjoying  their 
pleasures,  and  experiencing  their  daily  routine.  Aside  from  the 
scholarly  achievement  that  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  amount  of 
classroom  work  in  college,  this  year  of  study  abroad  gives  our 
Montclair  students  a  broad  outlook  on  life,  a  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  the  problems  of  other  peoples,  an  understanding  of  world 
citizenship — in  fact,  a  life  experience  that  is  bound  to  make  them 
better  teachers  of  foreign  languages  for  American  high  school 
boys  and  girls. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  to  its  full  extent  the  importance  of 
this  student  exchange  movement  in  the  field  of  education  at  the 
present  time.  However,  nobody  can  fail  to  see  that  it  will  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  most  vital  steps  in  the  advancement  of  modern  for- 
eign language  teaching  in  American  high  schools  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


Alumni  Officers,  1932-1933 

President Mr.  Ernest  M.  Peffer,  '17, 

515  West  7th  Street,  Plainfield 

Vice  President Miss,  Violet  Gioggia,  '31, 

'  237-3 1st  Street,  Wood-Ridge 

Recording  Secretary Miss  Lulu  J.  Eisenhauer,  *18, 

329  Franklin  Avenue,  Ridgewood 
Corresponding  Secretary ...  .Mrs.  Thelma  St.  John  Conner,  ""IS, 

Alexander  Avenue,  Upper  Montclair 

Treasurer    Mr.  Charles  D.  Offhouse,  '30, 

72  Pennington  Street,  Paterson 

Assistant   Treasurer Miss  Gertrude  Blachly,  '25  and  '31, 

33  Hamilton  Street,  East  Orange 

Executive  Committee Miss  Isabel  Simmons,   '22, 

74  Montague  Place,  Montclair 
Miss  Eugenia  Weston,  '11, 

160  Garfield  Place,  South  Orange 
Miss  Barbara  Lintner,  "26, 

24   Broadway,   Freehold 

The  Alumni  Association  holds  three  meetings  per  year :  a  card 
party  in  the  winter,  a  dance  in  the  spring,  and  a  general  alumni 
meeting  during  Commencement  Week.  Through  these  activities, 
it  maintains  its  contact  with  the  College,  and  the  individuals  of 
the  alumni  preserve  established  friendships  and  professional  in- 
terests. 

The  Alumni  Association  has  organized  and  maintained  a 
student  welfare  fund  known  as  the  Chapin  Memorial  Fund  which 
now  totals  over  $8,000. 
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ADMISSION,   CREDITS,  AND  GRADUATION 


Entrance  Requirements 

I.  Student  Personnel 

The  personal  qualities  of  a  high  school  teacher  should  be  of  the 
best,  from  the  standpoints  of  personality,  scholarship,  character, 
and  health. 

"School  superintendents  and  high  school  principals  can  render 
a  distinctive  service  to  their  profession  by  encouraging  students  of 
marked  ability,  and  by  discouraging  those  who  are  unfitted  by  per- 
sonality and  scholarship  to  enter  the  teaching  profession." 

Generally  speaking,  no  student  should  undertake  a  curriculum 
which  prepares  for  teaching  in  secondary  schools  who  has  not 
made  a  conspicuous  success  in  the  fundamental  subject-matter  of 
secondary  education,  and  no  student  should  assume  responsibili- 
ties for  leadership  in  the  secondary  schools  who  has  not  learned 
some  very  effective  ways  of  directing  his  or  her  own  energy  and 
assuming  leadership. 

It  is  probable  that  no  one  set  of  entrance  requirements  may  be 
entirely  adequate  in  selecting  high  school  teachers.  However,  the 
following  requirements  have  been  set  up  with  a  view  of  rendering 
a  real  service  to  the  teaching  profession. 

II.  Entrance  Requirements  as  Adopted  by  the  State  Board 

of  Education  (Abbreviated  Form) 

a.  An  applicant  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age. 

b.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  medical  certificate  from 
the  medical  inspector  of  the  school  district  in  which  the 
high  school  from  which  the  applicant  comes  is  located. 

c.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  testimonial  of  good  moral 
character  from  a  responsible  person  not  related  to  the 
applicant. 

d.  An  applicant  must  sign  a  declaration  that  he  will  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey  for  at  least  three 
years  immediately  after  graduation,  unless  excused  tem- 
porarily by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  that  if 
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he  does  not  so  teach  he  will  refund  to  the  State  the  cost 
of  his  education,  which  is  fixed  at  $200  per  school  year. 

e.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  recommendation  from  the 
principal  of  the  high  school  of  which  the  applicant  is, 
or  expects  to  be,  a  graduate.  This  recommendation 
shoulcT certify  that  the  applicant's  character  and  scholar- 
ship are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  the  expectancy 
that  he  will  make  a  success  of  his  work  in  the  College. 
If  the  applicant  hold  a  teacher's  certificate,  a  statement 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

f .  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  certificate  showing  gradua- 
tion from  a  four-year  course  in  a  high  school  or  private 
secondary  school  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  certificate  shall  name  the  high  school  sub- 
jects the  applicant  has  taken,  the  number  of  weeks  given 
to  each  subject,  the  number  of  recitation  periods  a  week, 
and  the  scholarship  standing  of  the  applicant. 

An  applicant  who  holds  a  first  grade  county  teacher's 
certificate,  a  limited  elementary  teacher's  certificate,  or 
a  secondary  teacher's  certificate  may  be  admitted  without 
such  high  school  credentials. 

g.  All  applicants  not  holding  a  teacher's  certificate  with  one 
year  of  successful  experience  shall  take  examinations 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  English, 
Mathematics,  American  History  and  Citizenship,  a 
psychological  test  and  such  other  examinations  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  may  prescribe.  The  nature 
and  standards  of  such  examinations  and  tests  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

h.  An  applicant  with  one  year  of  satisfactory  work  in  an 
accredited  college  or  normal  school  may  be  admitted  on 
advanced  credit. 

The  College  has  been  established  for  students  who  are  residents 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  If  non-resident  students  are  admitted 
they  must  pay  tuition. 

Upon  entrance  each  applicant  must  be  examined  by  the  college 
physicians  to  determine  whether  he  [or  she]  is  free  from  any  dis- 
ease or  infirmity  which  would  unfit  him  for  teaching.  A  further 
examination  may  be  required  of  any  student  at  any  time  in  his 
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course  to  determine  whether  his  physical  condition  warrants  his 
continuance  in  college. 

III.  Scholastic  Requirements  for  Admission 
The  requirements  for  admission  are  as  follows : 

a.  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  approved  high  school 
with  record  showing  successful  completion  of  at  least 
fifteen  units  of  standard  high  school  work,  not  more 
than  three  of  which  may  be  from  the  following  group : 
Industrial  Arts.  Mechanic  Arts,  Fine  Arts,  Household 
Arts,  and  Commercial  Arts. 

b.  Included  in  the  fifteen  units  for  entrance  the  following 
credits  must  be  presented  by  each  candidate : 

English     4  units 

Mathematics     1  unit 

American  History  and  Problems  of  Democracy 1  unit 

Science     1  unit 

Additional  History,  Science  or  Mathematics 1  unit 

Foreign    Language 2  units 

To  be  selected  from  Mathematics,  History,  Science  or 

Foreign   Language 2  units 

Free    electives 3  units 

Total     15  units 

c.  A  recommendation  from  the  principal  of  the  secondary 
school  from  which  the  candidate  is  a  graduate  certifying 
that  the  applicant  possesses  the  qualities  of  scholarship, 
industry,  and  personal  fitness  for  teaching  in  the  secon- 
dary schools  of  Xew  Jersey. 

d.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  take  certain  psycho- 
logical tests  as  prescribed. 

e.  A  testimonial  as  to  character  and  a  certificate  from  a 
reputable  physician  stating  that  the  candidate  is  in  good 
health  and  free  from  any  physical  defects  that  would 
unfit  him  for  teaching  or  prevent  him  from  taking  the 
physical  exercise  required  of  students.  It  is  reserved  for 
the  College  to  decide  on  the  physical  fitness  of  students. 

IV.  High   School   Prerequisites  for  Collbge  Majors  and 

Mix 

The  selection  of  major  and  minor  fields  of  into 
under  College  Curricula,  page  36,  should  be  made  with  a  considera- 
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tion  of  scholastic  prerequisites.  In  general,  a  student  who  wishes 
to  specialize  in  any  one  of  the  following  fields  or  departments 
should  present  high  school  credits  in  the  respective  fields  approxi- 
mately at  follows : 

High  School  Units 

Majors                                                  Minimum  Recommended 

English    4  4 

Mathematics    2Y2  3^2 

Social  Studies 2  3 

Science    2  3 

Latin    3  4 

French,  German  or  Spanish 3  4 

High  School  Units 

Minors                                                 Minimum  Recommended 

English    4  4 

Mathematics    2  3 

Social  Studies 2  3 

Geography     0  1 

Chemistry    1  1 

Physics     1  1 

Biology    1  1 

Latin    3  4 

French,  German  or  Spanish 3  4 

V.    Registration 

For  the  Freshman  Class: 

Students  who  are  undecided  as  to  whether  or  not  they  should 
enter  the  teaching  profession  are  invited  to  come  to  the  College  for 
personal  interviews.  All  candidates  for  the  freshman  class  should 
file  their  applications  with  the  Registrar  before  the  first  day  of  May 
of  the  year  that  admission  is  desired.  Form  B,  "Certificate  of  High 
School  Credits,"  should  be  filled  out  in  the  office  of  the  high  school 
principal  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  and  one-half  years  and  filed 
with  the  Registrar  at  the  College  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of 
May.  The  college  entrance  examinations  are  held  on  or  about  the 
first  day  of  June.  (See  calendar.)  The  examinations  include: 
English,  Mathematics,  American  History  and  Civics,  and  a  psycho- 
logical test. 

For  Advanced  Standing: 

A  limited  number  of  students  may  be  admitted  with  advanced 
standing.  The  acceptance  of  a  candidate  is  dependent  upon  his 
scholarship,  as  evidenced  by  the  credentials  submitted,  and  the  pos- 
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sible  number  of  vacancies  in  the  class  for  which  he  is  eligible.  As 
many  more  apply  than  can  be  accommodated,  it  is  well  for  candi- 
dates to  make  application  and  to  submit  official  transcripts  of  col- 
lege records  as  early  as  possible  before  the  beginning  of  the  term  in 
which  admission  is  desired.     (See  calendar.) 

At  the  present  time  vacancies  in  the  upper  classes  occur  only 
through  withdrawals  during  the  college  year  and  cannot  be  fore- 
seen, i  The  Committee  on  Admissions  will,  however,  notify  appli- 
cants as  soon  as  definite  action  can  be  taken. 

Application  blanks  for  freshman  students  and  those  with  ad- 
vanced credits  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Registrar,  State 
Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Credits 

I.  System  of  Accrediting 

The  basis  for  crediting  work  done  in  the  College  is  the  term- 
hour.  A  term-hour  is  to  be  interpreted  as  work  done  in  the  class- 
room for  one  hour  a  week  during  a  term  of  twelve  weeks.  One 
hundred  ninety-two  term-hour  credits  are  required  for  graduation. 
Most  courses  in  the  College  meet  four  hours  per  week ;  hence  carry 
four  term-hour  credits.  The  customary  student-load  of  work  is 
four  courses  meeting  four  hours  per  week.  Permission  to  carry 
more  than  the  customary  amount  of  work  is  granted  only  to  those 
who  have  demonstrated  marked  ability.  It  is  definitely  understood 
that  students  are  retained  in  the  College  only  so  long  as  they  are 
doing  satisfactory  work. 

II.  System  of  Marking 

Credit  or  non-credit  marks  indicating  degrees  of  achievement 
in  the  various  courses  are  given  in  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F.  The 
letters  have  the  following  significance : 

A     indicates  excellent  work 
B     indicates  work  above  average 
C     indicates  average  work 
D     indicates  work  below  average 
F     indicates  failure 
Wd  indicates  withdrawn 
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III.  Degree  and  Certificate 

After  satisfactory  completion  of  all  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  granted. 

The  graduate  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at 
Montclair  is  holder  of  a  Secondary  Certificate. 

IV.  Weighted  Scores 

For  purposes  of  striking  averages  and  obtaining  rankings, 
credit  marks  for  courses  meeting  four  times  a  week  shall  receive 
the  following  weighted  scores:  A,  4;  B,  3;  C,  2;  D,  1 ;  and  F, — 1. 

V.  Scholastic  Honors 

Students  graduating  with  a  total  weighted  score  of  165  or  more 
points  shall  be  recognized  as  honor  students  with  the  following 
designations : 

165-174,  cum  laude 

175-184,  magna   cum   laude 

185-192,  summa   cum   laude 

The  student  in  each  graduating  class  receiving  the  highest 
weighted  score  shall  be  recognized  as  the  "First  Honor  Student" 
of  his  class. 

The  student  in  each  graduating  class  receiving  the  second  high- 
est weighted  score  shall  be  recognized  as  the  "Second  Honor 
Student"  of  his  class. 

VI.  Quality  of  Work 

Students  must  maintain  a  high  standard  of  work  or  they  will 
be  dropped. 

Requirements  for  Graduation  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 
A  major  requiring  a  minimum  of  forty-eight  term-hours  plus 

those  required  of  all  students 

A  minor  requiring  a  minimum  of  twenty-eight  term-hours  plus 

those  required  of  all  students 

Sufficient  credits  in  required  and  elective  work  to  complete  one 

hundred  ninety-two  term-hours 

A  total  weighted  score  of  at  least  one  hundred  points 
At  least  two  years  of  work  in  physical  education 
A  minimum  of  three  terms  of  resident  work 
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THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULA 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

General  Plan  of  the  Curricula 
The  College  offers  four-year  curricula  planned  for  the  training 
of  high  school  teachers  in  the  fields  of  English,  Foreign  Languages, 
Mathematics,  Science,  and  Social  Studies. 

Each  student  is  asked  to  select  two  fields  of  work  in  which  he 
will  make  special  preparation.  Freedom  is  given  to  each  student  in 
the  selection  of  his  major  and  minor  fields  of  work,  although  with- 
in the  chosen  fields  there  is  little  opportunity  for  further  selection. 
Aside  from  his  specialization  each  student  is  required  to  take  a 
substantial  core  of  general  background  subjects  and  thorough  pro- 
fessional instruction,  including  the  professionalization  of  all  col- 
lege courses.  All  work  is  given  in  conjunction  with  observation 
and  followed  by  practice  teaching. 

THE  CURRICULA 
Each  curriculum  is  composed  of  three  general  types  of  work: 

Professional  Integration  Courses 
A  substantial  core  of  professional  work  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents. It  is  planned  that  these  courses  shall  integrate  the  entire 
work  of  the  College  by  coordinating  subject-matter,  teaching  tech- 
niques, supervised  teaching,  and  other  aspects  of  the  profession. 
For  a  more  detailed  description  of  this  work  see  page  41.  The 
work  consists  of  the  following  courses : 

Introduction  to  Teaching  Integration  100  4  term-hours 

Educational  Psychology  Integration  200A,  200B  8  term-hours 

The  Junior  and    Senior  High   School  Integration  300A,  300B  8  term-hour? 

Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Education  Integration  400  4  term-hourf 

Total     24  term-hours 

These  courses  constitute  an  eighth  of  the  student's  schedule  of 
work. 
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Professional  Background  Courses 
In  order  that  the  student  may  have  a  broad  survey  of  the  field 
of  education,  a  cultural  background  for  his  work,  and  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  other  fields  of  study  than  those  in  which  he  is 
specializing,  a  second  group  of  courses  is  required  of  all  students. 
The  list  of  courses  follows: 

English  Composition  English  100A,  100B  8  ternvhours 

English  Literature  English  100C  4  term-hours 

The  Modern  Drama  English  200  4  term-hours 

Appreciation  of  Art  and  Music  Art  and  Music  100  4  term'hours 

Civilization  Social  Studies  100A,  100B,  100C    12  term-hours 

Physiography  Geography   100  4  term-hours 

Educational  Biology  Biology  200  4  term-hours 

Socialized  Mathematics  Mathematics  200A,  200B  8  term-hours 

Foundations  of  Language  Language   300  4  term-hours 

Physical  Sciences  in  Modern  Science  400  4  term-hours 
Life 


Total     56  term-hours 

Professional  Subject-Matter  Courses 
The  remainder  of  the  student's  schedule  is  divided  between  the 
chosen  fields  of  work  and  elective  courses.  Sixty-four  term-hours, 
including  sixteen  term-hours  of  supervised  teaching,  are  required 
in  the  major  and  twenty-eight  term-hours  in  the  minor  field  of 
work.  This  leaves  twenty  term-hours  of  elective  work.  These 
elective  courses  occur  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  It  is  often 
advisable  for  students  to  do  this  elective  work  in  the  fields  other 
than  those  in  which  they  are  specializing.  Because  of  varying 
amounts  of  required  work  in  the  departments,  students  will  grad- 
uate with  minimum  amounts  of  specialization  as  shown  by  the 
following  table : 


Department 
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EngHsh    16              28  48  16  44              64 

Social  Studies 12              28  48  16  40              60 

Science    12              28  48  16  40              60 

Mathematics    8              28  48  16  36              56 

Language 4              28  48  16  32              52 
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Semester-hour  equivalents  for  any  of  the  above  numbers  may 
be  obtained  by  taking  two-thirds  of  that  number. 

Twelve  term-hours  represents  work  in  a  subject  four  days  a 
week  for  a  college  year.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  a  student  majoring 
in  English  will  have  at  least  six  and  two-thirds  years  of  work  in 
that  subject  at  graduation.  Minimum  specialization  in  other  de- 
partments can  be  ascertained  from  the  figures  given. 

GRADUATE  WORK  FOR  MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

For  a  few  years  the  College  has  offered  extension  and  summer 
session  courses  designed  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  teach- 
ers in  service.  Since  many  of  these  teachers  hold  bachelor  of  arts 
degrees  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  seen  fit  to  cooperate 
with  them  by  offering  courses  for  graduate  credit.  A  certain  per 
cent  of  these  courses  will  be  accepted  by  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities toward  a  master  of  arts  degree.  Those  seeking  to  con- 
>  tinue  graduate  work  leading  toward  this  degree  at  the  State  Teach- 
ers College  at  Montclair  may  be  guided  by  the  following  require- 
a^        ments : 

- 

I.  For  graduates  of  non- professional  colleges: 

a.  At  least  10  semester-hours  of  advanced  work  in  education 
which  shall  include  one  course  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject 
of  the  student's  major  field  of  interest 

The  other  courses  may  be  chosen  with  the  advice  of  the 
graduate  committee. 

b.  Not  more  than  4  semester-hours  of  credit  for  supervised 
teaching 

c.  At  least  10  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  in  the  sub- 
ject-matter field  of  the  candidate's  major  interest 

d.  Such  other  courses  as  meet  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Graduate  Work,  and  which  when  added  to  the  above 
shall  make  a  total  of  32  semester-hours  of  credit 

II.  For  graduates  of  approved  teachers  colleges: 

a.  At  least  8  semester-hours  of  graduate  courses  in  education. 

b.  At  least  10  semester-hours  of  credit  in  the  candidate's  major 
field  of  interest. 
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c.  Not  more  than  4  semester-hours  of  credit  for  a  seminar  in 
education  and  a  thesis  which  shall  be  a  definite  contribution 
to  secondary  education. 

d.  Such  other  courses  as  meet  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Graduate  Work  and  which  when  added  to  the  above 
shall  make  a  total  of  32  semester-hours  of  credit. 

III.     General  regulations: 

a.  No  correspondence  credit  will  be  accepted. 

b.  Not  more  than  8  semester-hours  of  credit  from  other  col- 
leges and  universities  will  be  accepted. 

c.  No  graduate  credit  will  be  granted  for  work  receiving  a 
mark  below  "C." 

d.  The  average  mark  for  residence  work  must  be  "B"  or 
above. 

e.  All  work  for  the  degree  must  be  completed  within  five  years 
of  the  date  of  matriculation. 

Further  information  regarding  graduate  work  and  application 
blanks  for  matriculation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

An  adequate  number  of  graduate  courses  in  English,  in  the 
social  studies,  and  in  education  including  guidance  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  and  administration  and  supervision  in  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  are  presented  to  graduate  students. 
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THE   DEPARTMENT   OF 
PROFESSIONAL  INTEGRATION 

Because  of  the  somewhat  unorthodox  name  of  this  department 
perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  is  needed.  Inasmuch  as  the  func- 
tion of  the  entire  school  is  educational  it  is  hardly  justifiable  to 
single  out  one  department  as  the  Department  of  Education.  There 
is  needed,  however,  a  group  of  workers  who  will  integrate  the  work 
of  the  entire  college  by  coordinating  subject-matter,  teaching  tech- 
nique, observation,  practice,  and  other  professional  aspects  of 
teaching.  The  aim  is  (1)  to  help  the  prospective  teacher  take  an 
intelligent  and  active  part  in  his  own  orientation  and  development, 
(2)  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  high  school  student  with 
whom  he  is  to  work,  (3)  to  provide  a  gradual  induction  into  the 
profession  of  teaching  by  requiring  a  carefully  arranged  sequence 
of  courses  and  of  participation  in  observation  and  teaching,  (4)  to 
coordinate  the  college  departments,  (5)  to  provide  training  which 
will  aid  the  student  in  taking  an  active  part  in  the  extra-curricular 
activities  of  the  high  school,  and  (6)  to  give  a  forward  look  into 
the  profession  so  that  it  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  stepping-stone, 
but  as  a  vocation  worthy  of  a  life  work. 

Student-teaching 
I.     Preparation  for  Student-teaching 

Preparation  for  student-teaching  begins  as  soon  as  the  student 
enters  the  institution.  All  of  his  courses,  subject-matter  and  in- 
tegration, being  professional  in  nature,  contribute  to  his  prepara- 
tion. Because  of  the  professional  treatment  of  the  materials  he 
studies  and  the  observations  in  the  College  High  School,  he,  from 
the  beginning,  studies,  observes,  and  occasionally  participates  in 
teaching  activities.  Gradual  induction  into  the  profession  through- 
out a  period  of  four  years  is  the  policy  pursued.  The  activities 
which  contribute  toward  the  induction  of  the  student-teacher  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

(41) 
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a.  The  professional  treatment  of  subject-matter 

b.  The  courses — Introduction  to  Teaching,  Educational  Psy- 
chology, and  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School,  making  use  of  observations  and  demonstra- 
tions 

c.  Observation  of  and  participation  in  class  work  in  the  Col- 
lege High  School 

d.  Observation  in  neighboring  high  schools 

e.  A  course  in  the  department  of  specialization  dealing  with 
its  specific  methods  and  techniques  of  teaching 

II.     Supervised  Teaching 

The  work  in  student-teaching  is  done  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Outstanding  high  school 
teachers  with  rich  training,  broad  experience,  and  known  success 
are  chosen  as  training  teachers  who  guide  the  students  through 
their  period  of  training.  All  student-teaching  is  done  during  the 
senior  year.  The  specific  activities  in  which  the  student-teacher 
engages  during  the  period  of  twelve  weeks  are  as  follows :  obser- 
vation, participation,  teaching,  extra-curricular  activities,  manage- 
ment and  routine,  and  preparation. 

The  supervision  of  the  student  on  the  part  of  the  College  is 
accomplished  through  the  departments  of  subject-matter  and  inte- 
gration, and  by  various  staff  members  of  the  high  school.  The 
training-teacher  has  the  largest  responsibility  for  the  supervision 
of  the  student-teacher.  Among  the  agencies  contributing  to  the 
direction  of  the  student's  activities  during  the  period  of  student- 
teaching  the  following  are  the  most  important: 

a.  The  training-teacher 

b.  The  high  school  principal  of  the  training  center 

c.  Heads  of  departments  or  supervisors  in  the  system  to  which 
the  student  is  sent 

d.  Departmental  head  and  staff  members  from  the  subject- 
matter  department  of  the  College 

e.  Supervisors  from  the  integration  department 

f.  The  director  of  student-teaching  from  the  College  who  co- 
ordinates the  program. 
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As  a  part  of  the  program  of  supervision  individual  and  group 
conferences  are  frequently  held  in  which  the  student's  problems 
are  frankly  considered,  and  constructive  criticisms  are  offered. 
Two  group  conferences,  each  of  a  day's  duration,  are  held  on  the 
campus.  This  plan  enables  the  students  to  renew  their  contacts 
with  college  activities  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  help  and 
advice  from  various  staff  members,  their  class  associates,  and  visit- 
ing educators. 

III.     Problems  in  Teaching 

Provision  is  made  for  the  student  to  take  a  course  in  which 
he  reconsiders  and  evaluates  problems  which  he  has  met  during 
the  period  of  student-teaching.  This  is  the  last  strictly  professional 
course  he  takes  before  graduation.  Its  fundamental  purpose  is  to 
integrate  the  student-teaching  experiences  with  the  theories  and 
subject-matter  he  has  studied.  Each  department  also  has  special 
subject-matter  features;  for  example:  in  science,  the  relation  of 
science  to  industry,  art,  medicine,  agriculture,  and  human  welfare ; 
in  mathematics,  a  study  of  the  history  of  numbers  and  of  different 
systems  of  mathematics ;  in  history,  the  reconsideration  of  current 
problems  in  the  light  of  added  insight  and  experience ;  and  in  Eng- 
lish, the  study  of  current  magazines  and  the  latest  best  selling 
books.  The  student,  who  brings  to  this  course  nearly  four  years 
of  professional  college  work,  is  now  in  a  position  to  survey  his 
four  years  of  training  in  relation  to  his  future  work  as  a  teacher, 
and  to  anticipate  the  practical  problems  which  he,  as  a  novitiate, 
will  meet  in  teaching. 

Professional  Adjustment  Service 
Professional  adjustment  work  is  an  important  service  which 
should  be  rendered  by  teacher  training  institutions.  In  so  far  as 
facilities  will  permit,  the  institution  strives  to  determine  the  suc- 
cess of  its  graduates  after  employment,  and  has  been  able  to  ren- 
der, in  many  instances,  effective  professional  assistance.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  student-teaching  program  is  carried  on  in  vari- 
ous high  school  centers  of  the  State,  it  has  been  possible  for  col- 
lege staff  members  to  give,  early  in  the  graduate's  introduction  to 
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the  profession,  definite  professional  aid  and  direction.  The  serv- 
ice thus  far  rendered  has  been  of  the  following  types :  personal  field 
service,  personal  correspondence,  alumni  days,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  service  circulars  and  bulletins.  The  cooperation  given  by 
superintendents  and  principals  in  preparing  estimates  of  the  teach- 
ers' work  has  been  helpful  in  organizing  the  program  of  adjust- 
ment service. 

Integration  100,  200A,  200B,  300A,  300B,  400  are  required 
of  all  students. 
Integration  100.     Introduction  to  Teaching 

The  purposes  of  this  course  are:  to  enable  students  to  make 
better  adjustments  to  college  life  through  aiding  them  in  diagnosing 
and  overcoming  their  difficulties ;  to  help  them  realize  the  impor- 
tance and  possibilities  of  their  professional  studies;  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  discover  the  natural  tendencies  and  potentiali- 
ties of  children  on  different  age  levels  by  means  of  directed  observa- 
tion in  various  classroom  situations ;  and  to  familiarize  them  with 
educational  theories  and  practices. 
Integration  200A.     Educational  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene 

The  subject-matter  of  this  course  is  approached  through  prob- 
lems and  case  histories  provided  by  the  Mental  Hygiene  Institute 
at  the  State  Teachers  College.  The  case  histories  are  chosen  with 
the  needs  of  high  school  teachers  in  mind  and  therefore  emphasize 
the  problems  of  adolescence.  They  lead  to  discussions  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  (1)  Biological  Inheritance;  (2)  Social  Inher- 
itance; (3)  The  Learning  Process;  (4)  Education  as  a  Reconstruc- 
tion of  Experience.  Observation  in  the  demonstration  school  is  an 
important  part  of  the  course. 

Integration  200B.     Educatioml  Psychology  and  Tests  and 
Measurements 

The  subject-matter  of  this  course  is  approached  through  prac- 
tical field  work  in  the  demonstration  school,  public  schools,  and  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Institute  of  the  State  Teachers  College.  The  stu- 
dents are  given  opportunities  to  observe  the  administration  of  group 
and  individual  tests  and  to  correct  and  evaluate  the  results.  By 
the  end  of  the  term  they  arc  qualified  to  administer  group  tests. 
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Integration  300A.  Aims  and  Organisation  of  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School  Education 
This  course  includes :  a  brief  survey  of  secondary  education  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  place  and  function  of  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools;  changes  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  as  a  result  of  social  needs  and  demands ;  relation 
of  secondary  education  to  elementary  and  higher  education;  the 
organization  and  administration  of  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
in  rural,  town,  and  city  districts  in  New  Jersey ;  and  the  secondary 
school  offerings  in  the  State. 

Integration  300B.  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School 
The  chief  emphasis  in  this  course  is  given  to  the  development 
and  formulation  of  fundamental  principles  of  teaching  based  upon 
psychology  and  present  theories.  After  having  established  the  fun- 
damental principles  underlying  the  teaching  process,  the  following 
techniques  and  procedures  are  presented,  observed,  then  evaluated, 
with  the  College  High  School  and  city  high  schools  of  the  State 
used  as  a  laboratory :  the  question,  the  lesson  plan,  the  assignment, 
testing  and  marking  systems,  classroom  management  and  routines, 
and  supervised  study. 

Integration  400.     Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Education 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  evaluate  educational  objectives, 
techniques,  and  procedures  in  relation  to  the  demands  made  upon 
the  school  by  society  and  by  the  needs  of  the  developing  person- 
ality. It  involves  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  philosophy  and 
of  human  values,  and  attempts  an  integration  of  all  previous  work 
in  educational  method,  psychology,  and  sociology  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  scientific  attitude  in  the  analysis  of  human  behavior 
and  human  needs. 

Integration  404.     Problems  in  High  School  Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  practical  help  to  students  in 
their  adjustment  to  the  routine  and  special  service  side  of  their 
teaching  which  fall  largely  outside  of  the  teaching  in  the  subject- 
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matter  courses.  Problems  centering  in  the  following  and  similar 
situations  are  considered :  (1)  community  relationship,  (2)  extra- 
curricular activities,  (3)  homeroom  organization,  (4)  classifica- 
tion and  promotion,  (5)  high  school  assemblies,  (6)  discipline,  (7) 
guidance. 

Integration  405.  Principles  of  Junior  High  School  Teaching 
This  course  is  planned  for  those  who  prefer  to  teach  in  the 
junior  high  school.  It  includes  a  presentation  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  junior  high  school,  its  organization,  curric- 
ulum, and  the  special  features  by  means  of  which  the  purpose  of 
the  school  can  be  attained;  a  brief  consideration  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  elementary  school  in  the  education  of  the  child;  and 
the  relation  of  the  junior  to  the  senior  high  school. 

Integration  406.     Educational  Sociology 

This  course  aims :  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  relationship 
of  educational  activities  to  the  community;  to  give  a  social  back- 
ground for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  educational  procedure  and 
method;  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  factors  important  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  social  personality;  and  to  develop  a  social  con- 
sciousness. Provision  is  made  for  observation  of  a  number  of 
educational  agencies  including  schools,  libraries,  museums,  social 
centers,  and  the  like. 

Integration  408.     Visual  Education 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  use,  and  care  of  visual  aids  such  as 
pictures,  sketches,  maps,  stereograph,  stereopticon  slides,  film 
slides,  motion  pictures,  graphs,  diagrams,  specimens,  models,  and 
exhibits.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
skills  in  using  and  caring  for  motion  picture  machine,  stereopticon 
lanterns,  film  slide  machine ;  and  in  taking  pictures,  making  nega- 
tives, prints  and  lantern  slides. 

Integration  410.     Mental  Hygiene 

This  course  deals  with  techniques  of  case  studies  and  the  evalu- 
ation and  diagnosis  of  case  material.     It  also  includes  a  study  of 
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ways  and  means  of  making  treatment  plans  and  procedures  for 
carrying  out  treatment. 

Integration  411.    Field  Course 

Students  have  an  opportunity  to  work  in  neighboring  schools 
under  supervision.  Their  work  includes  preparation  of  school 
histories,  observations  of  individuals,  and  administration  of  group 
tests.  They  also  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  institutions,  clubs, 
and  community  organizations  dealing  with  high  school  pupils. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

The  courses  in  English  required  of  all  students  are  planned  to 
give  the  student  facility  and  clarity  in  writing,  an  appreciative 
understanding  of  good  prose  and  poetry,  and  experience  in  oral 
expression. 

For  those  specializing  in  English,  the  work  is  fourfold  :  ( 1 ) 
rhetoric  and  composition;  (2)  literature;  (3)  speech  and  dramatic 
art;  (4)  teaching  technique.  These  activities  constitute  four 
phases  of  one  general  aim — the  preparation  of  teachers  of  English 
for  active  and  efficient  professional  service  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools. 

The  following  courses  are  especially  recommended  for  those 
students  who  have  elected  English  as  a  minor : 

English  Composition,  both  oral  and  written,  insomuch  as  it  is 
the  foundation  of  all  teaching,  should  be  elected  by  all  students. 

English  Literature  makes  an  ideal  minor  for  those  specializing 
in  social  studies  and  foreign  languages. 

Nineteenth  Century  Prose,  which  includes  the  work  of  the 
scientists  of  the  Victorian  Era,  is  especially  recommended  as  an 
elective  to  those  whose  major  interests  are  in  science. 

The  sequence  in  European  Literature — Greek  and  Roman  Lit- 
erature in  Translation,  Medieval  Literature  in  Translation,  and 
Modern  European  Literature  for  English  Readers — and  the  Gen- 
eral Course  in  the  Survey  of  English  Literature,  should  appeal  to 
all  students  who  desire  a  cultural  background  for  their  reading  in 
the  literature  of  today. 

The  English  Department  sponsors  in  whole  or  in  part  several 
literary  clubs  for  the  outside  interests  of  its  students. 

The  demonstration  school  plays  an  important  part  in  the  pro- 
fessional life  of  the  students  of  the  English  Department.  Compo- 
sition projects,  planned  and  executed  in  the  English  classes  of  the 
College,  are  adapted  to  the  abilities  of  high  school  students  and  are 
carried  through  by  the  head  of  department  and  the  College  and 
demonstration  staff.  The  story  of  English  literature  is  handled  in 
a  somewhat  similar  manner. 
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Courses  100A,  100B,  100C,  and  200  are  required  of  all 
students. 

Courses  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  401,  402, 
403,  and  404  are  required  of  all  students  specializing  in  English. 

Courses  101,  102,  201,  303,  401,  and  402  are  suggested  as 
those  to  be  taken  by  students  minoring  in  the  subject. 

English  100A.     Rhetoric  and  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  the  self-expression  of  stu- 
dents in  both  oral  and  written  composition.  Imaginative  writing 
is  studied  in  detail.  Much  time  is  given  to  perfecting  the  student's 
ability  to  compose  vivid,  concrete  sentences  and  paragraphs.  All 
work  is  socialized ;  all  work  is  professionalized — the  student  always 
engages  in  the  most  progressive  class  procedures  and  scrutinizes 
these  in  the  light  of  high  school  instruction.  Daily  oral  practice  is 
given  in  the  correct  forms  of  those  grammatical  or  rhetorical  con- 
structions which  offer  difficulty  in  daily  speech.  Progress  is  tested 
through  oral  examinations. 

English  100B.     Rhetoric  and  Composition 

As  in  the  preceding  course,  the  work  is  always  socialized  and 
professionalized.  The  study  of  the  sentence  and  the  paragraph  is 
continued  and  is  especially  related  to  the  writing  of  exposition. 
Essays  of  interest  to  college  freshmen  are  read  and  analyzed.  Each 
student  is  expected  to  write  several  short  essays  and  one  long  one 
on  subjects  of  his  own  choosing.     Prerequisite:    English  100A. 

English  100C.     Literature 

A  study  is  made  of  the  following  types  of  literature :  the  lyric, 
the  ballad,  the  epic,  modern  narrative  poetry,  the  short  story,  the 
one-act  play,  the  novel,  the  drama. 

English  101.     The  Romantic  Movement 

A  study  of  the  poetry  of  Burns,  Blake,  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats  is  made.  The  characteristics 
of  neo-classical  poetry  are  discussed  and  illustrated,  and  the  roman- 
tic revolt  is  studied  in  detail. 
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English  102.     Classical  Literature  in  Translation 

An  interest  in  the  material  of  this  course  is  awakened  in  Eng- 
lish 101.  The  course  deals  with  those  writers  of  classical  litera- 
ture who  have  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  development 
of  English  literature — Homer,  Sappho,  Pindar,  Aeschylus,  So- 
phocles, Euripides,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Vergil,  Horace,  Cicero,  and 
others.  The  modern  literature  that  they  have  inspired  is  used  for 
parallel  study. 

English  103.     Modern  Poetry 

The  revolt  from  Victorian  poetry  and  from  the  writers  of  the 
1890's  is  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  work  of  such  rep- 
resentative poets  of  the  twentieth  century  as  Masefield,  Gibson, 
Chesterton,  Noyes,  De  La  Mare,  Hardy,  Davies,  Frost,  Robinson, 
Sandburg,  Lindsay,  Sara  Teasdale,  and  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 

English  200.     Modern  Drama 

The  course  begins  with  a  very  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
drama,  leading  up  to  the  conditions  in  the  nineteenth  century 
which  made  Ibsen  revolt.  Plays  of  all  the  leading  modern  Scandi- 
navian, French,  German,  and  English  dramatists  are  read,  dis- 
cussed, and  analyzed.  Many  contemporary  plays  are  considered 
throughout  the  course. 

English  201.     Victorian  Poetry 

The  student  is  required  to  read  the  most  important  poems  of 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold,  the  Rossettis,  Morris, 
Swinburne,  and  Meredith.  Reports  will  be  made  upon  those  poems 
of  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Matthew  Arnold  that  receive  special 
attention  in  high  school  teaching. 

English  202.     Medieval  Literature  for  English  Readers 

Immediate  connection  is  made  with  the  work  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  and  the  poetry  of  Arnold  and  Tennyson.  The  course 
deals  with  representative  epics,  ballads,  and  romances  of  medieval 
times ;  with  the  troubadour  poetry  of  Provence ;  with  Dante,  Pet- 
rarch, and  Boccaccio;  with  Arthurian  legends,  the  Romance  of  the 
Rose,  and  Reynard  the  Fox;  and  with  Chaucer  and  his  England. 
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Study  is  made  of  the  influence  of  medieval  legends  on  the  music 
of  Wagner  and  other  composers. 

English  203.     Advanced  Composition 

The  student  reads,  discusses,  and  analyzes  many  of  the  best 
essays  on  educational  subjects  with  a  view  to  writing  at  least 
two  long  essays  upon  some  phases  of  modern  educational  procedure 
that  most  interest  him. 

English  301.     Neo-Classical  Literature 

The  life  and  work  of  the  most  important  writers  of  the  period 
from  1688  to  1745  are  studied.  Special  reports  dealing  with  the 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  and  other  material  of  the  period 
commonly  found  in  courses  of  study  for  high  schools  are  required 
of  each  student. 

English  302.     Dr.  Johnson  and  His  Circle 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  personality  and  the  work  of 
each  of  the  leading  members  of  The  Club.  The  place  taken  by 
Johnson,  Boswell,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Gibbon,  Reynolds,  Garrick, 
and  Dr.  Burney  in  the  cultural  life  of  London  from  1754  to  1784 
is  emphasized. 

English  303.     Elizabethan  Drama 

A  study  is  made  of  Elizabethan  London,  the  Shakespearean 
stage,  and  of  representative  comedies  and  tragedies  produced  on 
that  stage. 

English  304.     British  and  American  Biography 

As  an  introduction  to  this  course,  the  evolution  of  biography  is 
traced  from  antiquity  through  medieval  times.  Then  modern 
biography,  beginning  with  Mason's  Memoirs  of  Gray  and  em- 
phasizing the  masterpieces  of  British  and  American  biography  of 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  is  studied. 

English  305.     Nineteenth  Century  Prose 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  discover  the  radical  changes  in 
nineteenth  century  life  and  thought  as  they  are  revealed  in  the 
works  of  the  leading  novelists,  journalists,  philosophers,  scientists, 
and  critics.    A  survey  is  made  of  the  development  of  English  fie- 
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tion  from  the  time  of  Jane  Austen  to  that  of  Thomas  Hardy.  The 
course  includes  lectures,  individual  readings,  and  group  discus- 
sions on  the  value  and  influence  of  the  works  of  Scott,  Ruskin, 
Carlyle,  De  Quincey,  Matthew  Arnold,  Newman,  and  Huxley. 

English  306.     The  Development  of  English  Drama 

The  history  of  the  English  theatre  is  traced  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present  day.  The  course  deals  with  tendencies  rather 
than  with  individual  dramatists. 

English  307.     Play  Construction  and  Dramatisation 

This  course  discusses  dramatization  as  an  aid  to  interpretation 
and  a  means  of  vitalizing  experience.  Practice  is  given  in  drama- 
tizing scenes  from  literature  usually  read  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools. 

English  308.     Play  Production 

In  this  course  emphasis  is  given  such  subjects  as  dramatics  in 
high  schools,  the  choice  of  plays,  the  conduct  of  rehearsals,  the 
designing  and  construction  of  scenery,  stage  costuming,  and  stage 
lighting. 

English  309.     Creative  Composition 

Students  in  this  course  attempt  seriously  the  standard  literary 
forms  in  prose  and  verse.  Each  student  is  assisted  in  finding  his 
own  best  field  of  writing,  and  is  given  further  training  in  that 
field.  The  course  is  based  entirely  upon  the  needs  of  the  class, 
as  revealed  in  student-written  manuscripts.  Much  time  is  devoted 
to  criticism  and  to  discussion  of  mutual  problems.  Wherever  pos- 
sible, the  course  is  made  to  reflect  methods  of  creative  teaching  in 
the  field  of  composition. 

English  310.     Journalism 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of  newspaper  writing. 
Students  are  taught  the  fundamentals  of  modern  journalism  for 
the  purpose  of  utilizing  such  experience  (1)  in  the  production  of 
the  college  newspaper  and  (2)  in  the  critical  examination  of  high 
school  publications  such  as  they  may  be  required  to  supervise  and 
direct  during1  their  professional  careers. 
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English  311.    Elizabethan  Lyrical  Poetry 

The  Elizabethan  lyric  and  the  musical  setting  in  which  it  was 
so  often  found  are  the  focal  points  of  this  course.  The  meaning  of 
"the  lyric"  and  its  development  in  other  European  countries  form 
the  basis  for  a  consideration  of  its  development  in  England  and  a 
wide  reading  in  the  poetry  of  the  miscellanies  and  of  Gascoigne, 
Spenser,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Nashe,  Greene,  Lodge,  Breton,  Daniel, 
Drayton,  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  Donne. 
Elizabethan  music,  its  various  forms — the  ballet,  the  motet,  the 
madrigal,  the  air,  and  others — together  with  the  poet-composers, 
Byrd,  Campion,  Dowland,  Morley,  and  Gibbons,  are  studied  in 
their  vital  relation  to  the  poetry  of  the  period. 
English  401.     The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  deals  with  the  methods  of  teaching  composition 
and  literature  in  the  high  school.  It  unifies  all  the  instruction  in 
methods  which  has  been  a  part  of  every  course  offered  in  the  Eng- 
lish Department  through  the  first  three  years.  It  prepares  the 
students  for  their  active  English  teaching  which  comes  in  the  fol- 
lowing term,  by  setting  up  objectives  and  indicating  concrete 
methods  of  attaining  these  objectives.  Demonstrations  of  com- 
position and  literature  teaching  are  given  for  observation  and 
criticism. 

English  402.     Survey  of  English  Literature 

A  review  is  given  of  all  the  work  offered  in  literature  in  the 
department  and  a  survey  is  made  of  the  complete  story  of  Eng- 
land's literary  history. 
English  403.     Supervised  Student  Teaching 

This  course  is  the  second  part  of  the  sequence  401-403-404  and 
hence  is  closely  connected  with  The  Teaching  of  English  in  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  with  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  English. 
Every  senior  whose  major  interest  is  in  the  field  of  English  Com- 
position and  Literature  spends  the  Winter  Term  in  some  junior  or 
senior  high  school  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  observation  and  to  participation  in  teaching  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  high  school  teacher  in  charge  and  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  director  of  teaching  and  the  head 
of  the  English  Department. 
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English  404.    Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  English 

To  this  course  the  student  brings  many  of  the  problems  he  has 
met  during  his  practice  teaching.  These  problems  furnish  the  basis 
for  class  discussions,  readings,  reports,  and  additional  lessons  by 
the  demonstration  staff  and  the  head  of  the  department.  In  this 
course  the  student  also  becomes  familiar  with  the  general  literature 
of  English  study  and  teaching. 
English  405.     American  Literature 

A  general  survey  of  the  subject  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  orderly  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  American  literature.     Special  emphasis  is  put  upon  some 
of  the  more  outstanding  American  writers. 
English  406.     The  Development  of  the  Novel 

This  course  aims;  to  give  the  student  a  critical  insight  into  the 
development  of  the  English  novel,  from  the  Arthurian  romances 
to  the  novel  of  the  present  day,  together  with  a  study  of  the  mod- 
ifications in  structure  and  content  of  this  form  of  literature.  The 
student  is  taught  how  to  discriminate  between  a  good  and  a  poor 
novel,  and  how  to  read  a  novel  with  profit. 
English  407.     Modern  European  Literature 

This  course  deals  with  the  modern  literature  of  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Scandinavia  and  forms  a  natural  con- 
clusion to  a  sequence  in  European  Literature.  (English  102,  202.) 
English  408.     Thesis  Writing 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  practice  in  the  techniques  of 
research.  The  student  chooses  a  subject  related  to  his  interests, 
learns  the  method  of  collecting  and  organizing  facts,  and  presents 
his  conclusions  in  a  series  of  papers  which  develop  a  single  com- 
prehensive topic  of  considerable  length.  The  course  is  an  inval- 
uable introductory  training  for  students  who  wish  to  go  on  toward 
the  higher  academic  degrees  after  graduation.  It  is  restricted  to 
those  who  have  in  prerequisite  courses  demonstrated  thorough 
scholarship  and  marked  ability  in  English  composition. 
English  412.     European  Literature  from  1600  to  1900 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  upon  German  and 
French  literature  ill  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

The  foreign  language  department  aims  to  train  teachers  of 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  who  shall  have  sound  scholarship, 
true  culture,  and  a  sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  foreign  peo- 
ple whose  language  they  are  to  teach;  of  its  culture-pattern,  its 
influence,  its  permanent  values. 

Students  majoring  in  a  foreign  language  are  required  to  take 
work  in  that  language  for  the  entire  four  years  of  the  college 
course.  For  such  students  the  following  courses  are  required  in 
the  language  in  which  they  are  specializing  :  101,  102,  103,  201,  202, 
203,  301,  302,  303,  401,  402,  403,  and  404.  Students  minoring  in 
a  foreign  language  are  required  to  take  101,  102,  103,  201,  202, 
203,  and  402. 

For  modern  foreign  language  majors  the  department  strongly 
favors  a  year  abroad,  where,  by  living  with  the  culture  and  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  specializing  they  may  acquire  a  more  pro- 
found sympathy  through  understanding  of  one  foreign  nation  and 
her  problems,  a  broader  outlook,  and  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  literature  and  the  idiom.  This  year  abroad  is  arranged  by 
the  department  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  student.  In  the  last  four 
years,  forty-three  students  from  Montclair  spent  a  year  of  study 
in  colleges  and  universities  in  Austria,  France,  Germany,  Mexico, 
and  Spain. 

Prerequisite  requirements  for  those  majoring  or  minoring  in 
classical  languages  are  three  to  four  years  of  high  school  Latin. 
In  the  arrangement  of  courses,  attention  has  been  devoted  to  pro- 
viding a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  Latin  in- 
struction as  now  taught  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  and  to 
furnish  a  broad  view  of  the  works  of  Roman  authors  generally 
read  in  colleges.  In  these  courses  considerable  time  is  also  devoted 
to  the  essential  facts  of  ancient  history,  literature,  and  civilization. 

Prerequisite  requirements  for  those  majoring  or  minoring  in 
French  are  from  three  to  four  years  of  high  school  French;  for 
those  majoring  or  minoring  in  German,  from  three  to  four  years 
of  high  school  German ;  for  those  minoring  in  Spanish,  from  three 
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to  four  years  of  high  school  Spanish.     (Spanish  is  not  offered  as 
a  major.) 

Students  who  are  majoring  in  one  foreign  language  are  ad- 
vised to  minor  in  any  one  of  these  subjects : 

a.  A  second  modern  foreign  language;  or 

b.  Latin ;  or 

c.  English;  or 

d.  Social  Studies 

Language  300.     Foundations  of  Language 

A  comprehensive  survey  is  made  of  the  background,  growtn, 
and  structure  of  the  English  language,  traced  from  its  remote 
ancestry  down  through  the  changes  wrought  by  foreign  additions 
and  influence.  By  a  systematic  comparative  study  of  the  main 
elements  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  English,  and 
of  the  phonetic  phenomena  recurring  in  language  development, 
the  course  aims  to  augment  the  main  diction  values  derived  from 
foreign  language  study. 

Brief  weekly  reports  are  required,  charting  the  essentials  cov- 
ered in  each  unit  of  work;  e.g.,  the  modern  distribution  of  Indo- 
European  languages;  the  successive  speech-layers  on  the  soil  of 
England ;  phonetic  classification  of  speech-sounds ;  Greek  and  Latin 
derivatives  in  English;  the  influence  of  Homer  and  Vergil  upon 
English  literature ;  the  development  of  Latin  through  French  into 
English ;  the  period  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman. 

Required  of  all  students. 

Language  304.     The  Greek  Language 

It  is  well  known  that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  of  great  value 
to  prospective  teachers  of  Latin  because  of  the  close  linguistic 
connection  between  these  two  classical  languages.  This  course 
aims  to  equip  the  student  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Greek 
vocabulary  and  forms  to  facilitate  further  linguistic  study  and  to 
insure  a  reasonable  ability  to  translate  connected  narrative  in 
Greek. 

Language  305.     The  Anabasis  of  Xcnophon 

This  course  presents  to  the  student  selected  passages  from  the 
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"Anabasis"  of  Xenophon.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  cultural  and 
historical  background  of  the  narrative.  Considerable  attention  is 
given  to  a  comparison  of  the  styles  of  Xenophon  and  Caesar  in 
historical  writing  in  an  effort  to  enrich  the  background  of  the  pro- 
spective teacher  of  Caesar. 

Language  306.     The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer 

The  reading  content  of  this  course  is  drawn  from  Homer's 
"Iliad"  and  "Odyssey."  The  amount  of  the  reading  in  Greek  de- 
pends on  the  skill  in  translation  already  acquired  in  courses  304 
and  305. 

Students  are  expected  to  secure  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
two  epics  by  reading  in  standard  English  translations  the  parts  not 
covered  in  class.  Much  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  development  of  the 
epic  as  a  branch  of  literature  through  discussions  of  epic  poems 
found  in  languages  other  than  Greek. 

Language  courses  304,  305,  and  306  alternate  in  successive 
years  with  Language  courses  307,  308,  and  309. 

Language  307.     Greek  Drama  and  The  Theater 

The  works  of  the  great  Greek  dramatists,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  and  Aristophanes  are  the  especial  concern  of  this  course. 
The  history  of  the  Greek  Theater  is  discussed,  as  no  adequate  ap- 
preciation of  Greek  drama  is  possible  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  theater  in  which  it  was  produced.  Ancient  theaters  still  exist- 
ing in  classical  lands  are  studied.  Selected  dramas  of  the  four 
authors  mentioned  above  are  read  in  English  translations  and 
attention  is  directed  to  later  works  reflecting  their  influence.  No 
knowledge  of  Greek  is  required  of  students  electing  this  course. 

Language  308.     A  Survey  of  Non-Dramatic  Greek  Literature 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  works  of  Greek  authors  (non- 
dramatic)  which  should  be  well  known  by  teachers  in  the  field  of 
the  classics.  Attention  is  directed  especially  to  the  works  of 
Homer,  Hesiod,  Sappho,  Alcaeus,  Archilochus,  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,  Xenophon,  Pindar,  etc.  Knowledge  of  Greek  is  not  required 
for  this  course  although  selected  passages  from  the  works  studied 
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are  read  by  the  instructor  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  rhythm 
and  movement  of  the  original  language.  Mention  is  made  of  writ- 
ers of  later  ages  who  were  influenced  especially  by  the  Greek 
authors  discussed  in  the  course. 

Language  309.     Greek  Philosophy 

This  course  presents  a  survey  of  the  development  of  philosophic 
thought  among  the  Greeks.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  outstanding 
figures  in  Greek  philosophy:  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle.  Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  later  trends  of  Greek 
philosophy  as  developed  in  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  Schools  at 
Rome.  This  course  is  especially  useful  to  students  who  desire  a 
foundation  for  the  study  of  philosophy  in  later  ages. 

Language  401.     The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in 
Secondary  Schools 

During  the  first  term  the  student  is  made  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  outstanding  features  of  modern  methods  in  foreign  lan- 
guage teaching.  The  work  consists  of:  (1)  readings  and  discus- 
sions ;  (2)  critical  observation  of  classes  in  our  own  demonstration 
high  school  and  in  other  junior  and  senior  high  schools  nearby; 
(3)  lesson  planning  based  on  the  decisions  reached  by  this  pre- 
vious reading,  discussion,  and  observation. 

The  work  is  focused  on  such  topics  as  the  following:  (1)  ulti- 
mate values  of  foreign  language  teaching ;  (2)  immediate  aims  and 
methods;  (3)  skill,  discipline,  and  enjoyment;  (4)  pronunciation; 
(5)  vocabulary  problems;  (6)  oral  work;  (7)  reading;  (8)  writ- 
ing; (9)  inductive  grammar;  (10)  realia;  (11)  teaching  litera- 
ture; (12)  reviews,  examinations,  standardized  tests;  (13)  super- 
vised study;  (14)  adapting  work  to  individual  differences;  (15) 
junior  and  senior  high  school  problems;  (16)  teacher-training. 

Language  402.     Comparative  Phonetics 

This  course  consists  of  an  analysis  of  speech  production  from 
both  a  physiological  and  an  acoustic  standpoint.  Upon  this  pho- 
netic basis  is  built  Up  a  scientific  comparison  of  French,  Spanish, 
German,  and   English  speech-sounds.  The  prospective  teacher  of 
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foreign  languages  is  trained  in  recognizing,  producing,  and  writing 
these  sounds  both  with  and  without  the  accepted  symbols  of  the 
International  Phonetic  Association.  Practice  is  given  in  detecting, 
analyzing,  and  correcting  errors  in  pronunciation  of  each  of  these 
three  foreign  languages.  Modern  textbooks  in  foreign  languages 
are  examined  for  their  treatment  of  pronunciation.  Emphasis  is 
laid  upon  scientific  laboratory  methods. 

Language  403.     Supervised  Student-Teaching 

A  full  term  is  spent  in  observation  and  supervised  teaching  in 
some  high  school  in  New  Jersey  under  the  guidance  of  an  ex- 
perienced teacher.  The  student  is  gradually  given  increasing  re- 
sponsibility until  he  is  in  full  charge  of  three  classes. 

Language  404.  Problems  in  The  Teaching  of  Foreign 
Languages 
This  course  consists  of  discussions  of  the  actual  problems  en- 
countered during  the  practice  teaching  period.  Its  aim  is  to  make 
preparation  for  meeting  such  problems.  Visual  education  in  teach- 
ing foreign  languages,  as  well  as  scientific  testing,  is  emphasized 
in  theory  and  practice.  As  a  group  project  the  students  work  out 
a  practical  course  of  study  in  foreign  languages. 

Language  405.     Development  of  Languages 

This  course  builds  upon  the  linguistic  foundation  laid  in  the 
prerequisite  course,  Foundations  of  Language.  It  continues  the 
study  of  linguistics  in  general  and  of  our  own  Indo-European 
group  in  particular.  It  focuses  especially  upon  the  origin,  history, 
and  development  of  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  German,  and  English 
with  a  more  intensive  consideration  of  their  phonology,  morphol- 
ogy, and  vocabulary  than  could  be  attempted  in  the  elementary 
course. 

FRENCH 
French  101.     French  Civilization  to  1494 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  students  a  view  of  the 
formation  and  growth  of  the  royal  power  and  of  the  development 
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of  the  unity  of  France  as  a  nation.  It  aims  to  present  the  social, 
literary,  and  artistic  developments  through  the  study  of  history, 
of  art  and  of  extracts  from  literary  works  representative  of  differ- 
ent periods  and  currents  of  thought. 

French  102.     French  Civilization  from  1494  to  1789 

This  course  deals  with  the  political  and  social  changes  brought 
about  by  the  Italian  Wars,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  Reformation. 
It  treats  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  royal  power  and  the  Revolution. 
It  presents  the  development  of  civilization  during  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  through  a  study  of  history, 
social  life,  and  art. 

French  103.     French  Civilization  from  1789  to  1900 

This  course  aims  to  make  the  students  acquainted  with  the 
problems  of  present-day  France  following  her  struggles  through 
the  nineteenth  century  to  establish  her  present  form  of  government 
and  social  life.  It  aims  to  give  an  idea  of  the  underlying  thoughts, 
through  the  nineteenth  century  and  their  expression  in  art  and 
literature. 

French  201.     The  Classics — Corneille 

A  brief  survey  of  the  environment  and  biography  of  the  poet 
is  made.  "Le  Cid"  and  its  sources  and  influence  are  studied  in 
class.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  dramatic  structure,  style,  versification, 
and  characters.  Other  plays  of  Corneille  are  read  outside  of  class 
and  reported  on  in  class. 

French  202.     The  Classics — Molikre 

The  French  Comedy  before  Corneille  and  the  different  theaters 
of  the  time,  as  well  as  a  brief  survey  of  the  life  of  Moliere,  are 
considered.  "Le  Misanthrope"  is  studied  intensively  in  class ;  other 
plays  are  read  outside  and  reported  on  in  class. 

French  203.     The  Classics — Racine 

The  students  make  a  study  of  the  historical  background  and 
society  in  the  second  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  study 
of  "Andromaque"  in  class,  stress  is  placed   upon  the  dramatic 
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structure,  style,  and  characters.     Other  plays  of  Racine  are  read 
out  of  class  and  reported  on  in  class. 

French  301.  The  Eighteenth  Century — Philosophic  Movement 
This  course  aims  to  make  the  students  acquainted  with  the 
scientists  and  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  some  of 
their  works.  A  careful  study  is  made  in  class  of  the  lives  and 
ideas  of  the  following  authors :  Fontenelle,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire, 
Diderot,  Rousseau,  and  the  Encyclopedists. 

French  302.     The  Eighteenth  Century — Prose  and  Drama 

Students  read  and  discuss  "Gil  Bias,"  "Manon  Lescaut,"  ex- 
tracts from  "La  Nouvelle  Heloise,"  and  "Paul  et  Virginie"  as  the 
typical  novels  of  this  time.  Voltaire's  "Zaire,"  Lesage's  "Tur- 
caret,"  Marivaux's  "Le  Jeu  de  l'Amour  et  du  Hasard,"  Beau- 
marchais'  "Le  Barbier  de  Seville,"  Diderot's  "Le  Pere  de  Famille," 
and  Sedaine's  "Le  Philosophe  Sans  le  Savior"  are  read  and  ana- 
lyzed as  the  outstanding  plays  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

French  303.     The  Romantic  Movement  in  France 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  students  a  picture  of  the  romantic 
age  in  France  through  the  study  of  its  principal  representatives  in 
poetry,  prose,  drama,  and  art.  The  pre-romanticists,  Chateau- 
briand and  Mme.  de  Stael,  as  well  as  the  romanticists,  Lamartine, 
Hugo,  De  Vigny,  De  Musset,  George  Sand,  Stendhal,  Berlioz,  and 
Delacroix  are  taken  up. 

French  305.     Survey  of  the  French  Novel  to  1890 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  the  novel  from  its  origin 
to  Bourget.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  study  of  the  nineteenth 
century  novel  through  the  works  of  Balzac,  Flaubert,  the  Gon- 
courts,  De  Maupassant,  Zola,  and  Daudet. 

French  306.     The  French  Novel  from  1890  to  1910 

The  reaction  from  the  naturalistic  to  the  psychological  novel 
with  France,  Bourget,  and  Barres  is  studied.  The  course  includes 
a  study  of  the  different  forms  taken  by  the  novel:  "le  roman  de 
moeurs,"  "le  roman  historique,"  and  "le  roman  regionaliste."  The 
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rise  of  the  women  writers  and  their  influence  in  the  development  is 
also  considered. 

French  courses  305  and  306  alternate  in  successive  years  with 
French  courses  307  and  308. 

French  307.  Survey  of  the  French  Theater  from  Its  Beginning 
to  1850 
The  development  of  the  theater  from  the  early  religious  and 
profane  plays  to  the  sixteenth  century  mystery,  farcical,  and  moral- 
ity plays  is  traced.  The  imitation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  theater 
in  the  sixteenth  century  and  its  influence  on  the  formation  of  the 
classic  ideals  are  considered,  and  a  survey  is  made  of  the  great 
classics  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  course  also  includes  a 
study  of  the  decadence  of  tragedy,  the  influence  of  Shakespeare  on 
the  French  theater,  the  beginning  of  the  drama  with  Diderot  and 
Sedaine,  the  comedy  in  the  eighteenth  century  with  Marivaux  and 
Beaumarchais,  and  the  romantic  drama  represented  by  De  Musset, 
Hugo,  De  Vigny,  and  Dumas. 

French  308.     The  French  Theater  from  1850  to  1910 

The  brilliance  of  dramatic  production  from  1850  to  1880  with 
Augier,  Dumas  fils,  Sardou  and  Pailleron  for  the  "comedie  de 
moeurs"  and  Labiche  for  the  ''theatre  gai"  is  considered.  The 
course  includes  a  study  of  naturalism  in  the  theater  with  Becque, 
Mirabeau,  and  Jules  Renard ;  symbolism  with  Maeterlinck  and 
Claudel;  the  "comedie  de  moeurs"  with  Brieux,  de  Curel,  Bern- 
stein, and  Donnay;  and  the  ''theatre  gai"  with  Caillavet,  Tristan 
Bernard,  and  Courteline. 

French  401.     Methods  of  Teaching  French 
See  description  of  this  course  on  page  58. 

French  402.     Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  more  advanced  student  a 
complete  review  of  correct  grammatical  forms  and  rhetorical  con- 
structions with  an  emphasis  on  style.  The  work  is  always  pro- 
fessionalized. 
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French  403.     Practice  Teaching 

See  description  of  this  course  on  page  59. 

French  404.     Problems  of  Teaching  French 
See  description  of  this  course  on  page  59. 

GERMAN 

German  101.  German  Civilization  from  Early  Times  to  about 
1100 
This  course  aims  to  present  the  development  of  German  life 
in  its  religious,  social,  economic,  political,  and  artistic  aspects,  from 
its  earliest  period  to  the  time  of  Chivalry,  and  to  study  its  literary 
expression. 

German   102.     German  Civilisation  from  1100  to  1450 

Medieval  life  in  all  its  varied  aspects  and  its  literary  expres- 
sion, particularly  in  court  and  national  epics,  is  emphasized. 

German  103.  German  Civilization  from  the  Time  of  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  Classical  Period 
This  course  deals  with  the  political,  social,  and  scientific  trans- 
formation which  brought  about  the  rise  of  the  cities  during  the 
Renaissance;  and  with  the  Protestant  Reformation  and  the  re- 
ligious war.  It  considers  these  problems  of  Germany  in  her  transi- 
tion from  medieval  to  modern  times. 

German  201.     Introduction  to  the  Classics 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  literary  analysis,  giving 
him  a  literary  vocabulary  through  lectures,  readings,  discussions, 
and  reports.  Students  read  extracts  from  Klopstock.  Wieland,  and 
Herder,  but  special  emphasis  is  given  to  readings,  analyses,  and 
discussions  of  Lessing's  "Nathan  der  Weise,"  "Minna  von  Barn- 
helm"  and  "Laokoon." 

German  202.      Schiller 

This  course  emphasizes  the  expression  of  the  classical  spirit  in 
the  life  and  work  of  Schiller.  The  student  is  required  to  read  the 
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most  important  of  his  poems  as  well  as  "Die  Rauber,"  "Kabale  und 
Liebe,"  "Don  Carlos,"  "Wallenstein  Trilogie,"  "Maria  Stuart," 
"Braut  von  Messina,"  "Jungfrau  von  Orleans,"  "Wilhelm  Tell." 

German  203.     Goethe 

This  course  deals  with  the  life  and  work  of  Goethe.  The  stu- 
dent is  required  to  read  Goethe's  lyrics  and  ballads,  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  to  be  studied  in  detail.  The  course  also  includes 
lectures,  readings,  and  discussions  on  Goethe's  "Goetz  von  Ber- 
lichingen,"  "Iphigenie,"  "Egmont,"  "Torquato  Tasso,"  " Werther," 
"Wilhelm  Meister,"  "Hermann  und  Dorothea,"  and  "Faust." 

German  301.     The  Romantic  Movement 

A  study  is  made  of  the  life  and  significant  work  of  Hoelderlin, 
Novalis,  Clements  Brentano,  Arnim,  Kleist,  Uhland,  Morike, 
Chamisso,  Eichendorff,  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  Lenau,  H.  Heine. 

German  302.     The  Realistic  Movement 

As  in  the  preceding  course  the  student  reads,  discusses,  ana- 
lyzes, and  gives  reports  on  the  life  and  work  of  the  most  important 
writers  of  this  period.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  Grillparzer, 
Friedrich  Hebbel,  Droste-Huelshoff,  Keller,  Meyer,  Storm,  Theo- 
dor  Fontane,  and  Hermann  Sudermann. 

German  303.     The  Naturalistic  Movement 

Emphasis  is  put  on  Gerhart  Hauptmann's  "Vor  Sonnenauf- 
gang,"  "Die  Weber,"  "Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht,"  "Die  versunkene 
Glocke,"  "Hannele,"  "Der  Biberpelz" ;  Schnitzler's  "Der  Weg  ins 
Freie,"  "Anatol,"  "Fraulein  Else";  Holz  and  Schlaff,  "Poetry." 

German  305.  Introduction  to  Gothic,  Old,  and  Middle  High 
German 
The  chief  units  in  this  course  are:  (1)  Wulfila's  Bible  in 
Gothic;  (2)  fragments  from  the  Hildebrandslied  in  Old  High 
German;  and  (3)  minstrel  epics  and  lyrics  in  Middle  High  Ger- 
man. This  is  an  elementary  course  in  historical  grammar  offered 
every  year. 
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German  306.     Studies  in  Contemporary  German  Literature 

This  course  begins  with  1900  and  emphasizes  recent  post-war 
developments  in  the  German  drama,  novel,  and  poetry.  Much 
outside  reading  is  encouraged  for  discussions  and  reports. 

German  306  alternates  in  successive  years  with  German  307. 

German  307.  Development  of  German  Literature  from  Early  to 
Modern  Times 
This  course  treats  the  development  of  the  German  literary 
expression  from  medieval  to  modern  times.  It  also  aims  to  give 
the  student  a  critical  insight  into  the  development  of  German  po- 
etry as  the  outstanding  form  of  German  literary  expression.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  write  their  own  anthologies. 

German  401.     The  Teaching  of  German  in  Secondary  Schools 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  58. 

German  402.     Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  more  advanced  student  a 
complete  review  of  correct  grammatical  forms  and  rhetorical  con- 
structions with  an  emphasis  on  style.  This  work  is  always  profes- 
sionalized. 

German  403.     Supervised  Student-Teaching 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  59. 

German  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  German 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  59. 

SPANISH 
Spanish  101.  Spanish  Civilization — The  Middle  Ages  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  Juan  II 
The  era  of  the  invasions  with  the  brilliant  civilization  of  the 
Arabs  and  the  "Reconquista,"  and  the  long  struggle  of  the  Chris- 
tians to  reconquer  their  soil  is  surveyed  up  to  the  reign  of  Alfon- 
so X,  the  Learned,  a  period  particularly  favorable  to  literature. 
The  medieval  contributions  to  literature  are  emphasized  and  the 
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relationship  of  history  to  literature  is  shown  through  the  epic 
legends.  The  student  is  required  to  read  Don  Juan  Manuel's  "Conde 
de  Lucanor." 

Spanish  102.  Spanish  Civilisation — The  Renaissance  During  the 
Reigns  of  Juan  II  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
The  Renaissance  movement  in  Spain,  the  establishment  of  the 
political  and  territorial  unity,  and  the  first  New  World  discoveries 
are  the  topics  studied  in  this  course.  Considerable  attention  is 
given  in  poetry  to  the  Court  Verse,  to  the  Romances  of  Chivalry, 
particularly  to  the  "Amadis,"  and  in  the  drama  to  the  "Celestina." 

Spanish  103.  Spanish  Civilisation — The  Modern  Ages  from  the 
Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  Philip  II 
This  course  deals  with  the  political  power  that  Spain  exercised 
in  Europe,  the  struggle  to  attain  universal  domination  both  phy- 
sically and  intellectually.  The  student  is  required  to  read  the  most 
important  ballads  in  the  Spanish  "Romancero"  and  to  study  the 
picaresque  novel  with  "Lazarillo  de  Tonnes." 

Spanish  201.     The  Golden  Age — Cervantes 

This  course  consists  of  the  reading  of  "Don  Quijote  de  la 
Mancha"  and  its  interpretation  and  appreciation  by  means  of  lec- 
tures and  discussions.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  study  of  the 
"Novelas  Ejemplares,"  emphasizing  their  ethical  and  artistic 
values. 

Spanish  202.  The  Golden  Age — Lope  de  Vega  and  Tirso  de 
Molina 
In  this  course  these  poets'  most  representative  plays  such  as 
"La  Estrella  de  Sevilla,"  "El  Mejor  Alcalde  el  Rey,"  "La  Moza  de 
Cantaro,"  and  "El  Burlador  de  Sevilla,"  "Don  Gil  de  las  Calzas 
Verdes,"  "El  Vergonzoso  en  palacio"  are  read  and  studied  for  their 
sources,  historical  background,  and  problems. 

SPANISH  203.     The  Golden  Age — Colder  on  de  la  Barca 

The  relation  of  literary  to  social,  political,  and  religious  history 
is  established  through  Calderon's  most  representative  dramas  such 
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as  "La  Vida  es  Sueno,"  "El  Alcalde  de  Zalamea,"  and  his  "Autos 
Sacramentales"  which  the  student  reads  and  analyzes. 

Spanish  301.     The  Nineteenth  Century — Romanticism 

This  course  deals  with  the  historical  development  of  Romanti- 
cism in  Spain  and  the  "Emigrades."  The  representative  works  of 
Martinez  de  la  Rose,  El  Duque  de  Rivas,  Espronceda,  Zorrilla,  and 
others  are  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  inspiration,  technique, 
sources,  and  influences. 

Spanish  302.     The  Nineteenth  Century — The  Post-Romantic 
Drama 
A  study  is  made  in  this  course  of  the  various  currents  repre- 
sented by  such  authors  as  Breton  de  los  Herreros,  Lopez  de  Ayala, 
Nunez  de  Arce,  Echegaray,  etc. 

Spanish  303.     The  Nineteenth  Century — The  Post-Romantic 
Poets 
This  course  deals  with  the  period  of  transition  between  the  two 
movements  of  Romanticism  and  Modernism.  The  students  con- 
sider the  poetry  of   Campoamor,  Rosalia  de  Castro,  Gabriel  y 
Galan. 

Spanish  305.     The  Development  of  the  Novel 

In  this  course  a  survey  is  made  of  the  development  of  Spanish 
fiction  beginning  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  when  Spain  was  the 
chief  intermediary  point  between  Oriental  culture  and  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  course  includes  the  study  of  the  Romance  of  Chivalry, 
the  Pastoral  Romance,  and  the  Historical  Novel.  A  study  also  is 
made  of  the  most  characteristic  form  which  Spanish  realistic  fic- 
tion took  in  the  sixteenth  century  with  the  Picaresque  Novel,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  novels,  "Don  Quijote,"  which 
represents  the  blend  of  idealism  and  realism,  and  the  modern  novel 
of  manners. 

Spanish  305  will  alternate  in  successive  years  with  Spanish  307. 
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Spanish  307.     Contemporary  Spain 

This  course  deals  with  the  Renaissance  begun  by  the  generation 
of  1898  after  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  Colonies.  The  student  is 
required  to  read  the  lyric  poetry  of  Marquina,  Antonio  and  Manuel 
Machado,  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  Villaespesa.  He  also  studies  the 
drama  of  Benavente,  the  Brothers  Alvarez  Quintero  and  Martinez 
Sierra,  and  the  novels  of  such  representative  writers  as  Pio  Baroja, 
Valle  Inclan,  Perez  de  Ayala,  etc.,  and  the  works  of  such  scholars 
as  Unamuno,  Menendez  Pidal,  Altamira,  and  others. 

Spanish  401.     The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  58. 

Spanish  402.     Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  more  advanced  student  a 
complete  review  of  correct  grammatical  forms  and  rhetorical  prin- 
ciples with  an  emphasis  on  style.  This  work  is  always  professional- 
ized. 

Spanish  403.     Supervised  Student-Teaching 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  59. 

Spanish  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Spanish 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  59. 

LATIN 
Latin  101.  Livy:  Ab  Urbe  Condita.  Books  I,  XXI,  and  XXII. 
The  work  of  the  freshman  year  in  Latin  begins  with  the  read- 
ing of  selected  passages  of  Livy's  History  of  Rome.  Much  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  early  history  and  mythology  of  the  Romans 
as  recorded  by  Livy  in  Book  I.  The  dramatic  account  of  Hannibal's 
attack  on  Rome  in  the  Second  Punic  War  forms  the  basis  for  an 
intensive  study  of  the  Punic  Wars. 

Latin  102.     Cicero:  De  Amicitia  or  De  Senectute 

During  the  second  term,  one  of  the  above  essays  by  Gcero  is 
read  as  a  basis  for  discussions  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  and 
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Romans.  A  careful  outline  of  the  essay  is  made  and  the  history  of 
the  ideas  expressed  is  traced. 

Latin  103.     Horace:  Carmina.   Books  I-IV. 

As  many  of  the  odes  of  Horace  as  time  permits  are  read  during 
this  term.  An  effort  is  made  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  field 
of  Prosody.  Metrical  translations  of  some  of  the  best  known  odes 
are  requested,  and  modern  renderings  of  the  poems  are  discussed. 


Throughout  the  freshman  year,  serious  attention  is  directed 
toward  the  writing  of  Latin  prose.  At  the  outset  all  the  composi- 
tion work  usually  required  in  high  schools  is  carefully  reviewed. 
An  intensive  study  of  forms  and  syntax  precedes  the  actual  writing 
of  exercises.  By  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  expected  that  the  student 
should  have  acquired  facility  in  writing  in  Latin  from  dictation. 

fit  least  one  hour  weekly  during  the  freshman  year  is  devoted 
to  the  cultural  background  of  the  prospective  teacher  of  Latin. 
During  this  year  emphasis  is  laid  on  Roman  history  and  civiliza- 
tion. Frequent  lectures  are  given  by  the  instructor  and  reports 
are  required  of  the  students. 

Latin  201.     Pliny:   Epistutae.   Books  I-X. 

Many  of  Pliny's  letters  are  read  during  the  first  term  of  the 
sophomore  year  as  a  basis  for  discussions  of  the  social  conditions  at 
Rome  in  the  second  century,  A.  D.  The  intimate  personal  touches 
in  many  of  these  letters  are  emphasized  to  bring  out  Pliny's  vivid 
personality  and  varied  interests.  Attention  is  also  directed  to  the 
characteristics  of  his  Latin  style. 

Latin  202.     Tacitus:  Annals.     Books  I -VI. 

Selections  from  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  are  read  during  this 
term  in  connection  with  an  intensive  study  of  the  changes  in  the 
writing  of  Latin  during  the  Silver  Age.  The  political  careers  of 
Tacitus  and  Pliny  are  compared  and  much  attention  is  directed  to 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  Emperors  on  the  life  of  the  period. 

Latin  203.     Selections  from  the  Latin  Poets 

This  term's  work  comprises  a  survey  of  Latin  Poetry  from  the 
earliest   fragments  to  the  poems  of   Ausonius.  The  outstanding 
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poems,  especially  of  such  authors  as  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Juvenal, 
Martial,  whose  works  are  less  frequently  read,  form  a  basis  for 
consideration  of  the  development  of  Latin  poetry  and  its  influence 
on  later  .writers. 


The  course  in  Latin  writing  begun  in  the  freshman  year  is  con- 
tinued during  the  second  year.  Exercises  are  set  for  home  prep- 
aration, but  the  greatest  emphasis  is  placed  on  sight  composition 
done  in  the  classroom. 

Throughout  the  sophomore  year  lectures  are  given  on  the 
history  of  Latin  literature.  These  aim  to  present  to  the  student 
the  main  authors  of  the  successive  periods  of  Latin  writing  and  to 
insure  a  well-controlled  appreciation  of  their  works. 

Time  is  also  devoted  during  this  year  to  the  professional  aspects 
of  the  teaching  of  Latin.  The  work  of  the  Caesar  year  of  high 
school  Latin  is  studied  intensively.  The  narrative  of  the  Gallic 
War  is  reread  rapidly  and  the  techniques  involved  in  its  effective 
presentation  to  high  school  students  are  discussed.  Students  in 
this  year  are  expected  to  make  frequent  observations  of  Caesar 
classes  in  the  College  High  School. 

Latin  301.     Terence:  The  Phonnio 

During  the  first  term  of  the  junior  year,  one  play  of  Terence, 
"The  Phormio,"  is  read  with  especial  emphasis  on  its  relation  to 
the  contribution  of  the  Romans  to  dramatic  literature.  Much  at- 
tention is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Drama  in  Greece  and  Rome 
and  to  the  development  of  the  theatre  as  a  means  of  dramatic 
presentation.  An  effort  is  made  to  influence  the  students  to  present 
scenes  from  Latin  comedies  as  part  of  their  classroom  work. 

Latin  302.     Piautus:  The  Trinummus 

The  work  of  Latin  drama  is  continued  during  the  second  term 
by  the  reading  of  one  play  by  Piautus.  This  play  is  an  admirable 
vehicle  for  a  further  study  of  the  older  stratum  of  Latin  writing 
and  serves  by  its  closer  connection  with  Greek  drama  to  demon- 
strate the  further  development  of  Roman  drama  from  Greek 
sources. 
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Latin  303.     Lucretius:  Be  Rerum  Natura 

One  term  during  this  year  is  devoted  to  the  reading  of  selec- 
tions from  the  great  work  of  the  one  important  philosophical  poet 
of  Rome.  The  poem  is  discussed  with  special  reference  to  Lucre- 
tius' connection  with  Greek  philosophy  and  his  influence  on  later 
writers,  especially  Vergil. 


The  course  in  composition  which  has  been  continued  through 
the  first  two  years  is  now  concentrated  on  sight  translation  and 
original  compositions.  Much  attention  is  given  to  style  in  Latin 
writing,  and  emphasis  is  laid  on  appropriate  diction. 

The  student  is  introduced  during  the  third  year  to  the  subject 
of  Classical  Archaeology.  This  is  presented  in  the  form  of  lectures 
on  the  different  periods  of  the  investigation  of  classical  remains. 
The  latest  excavations  are  discussed  and  the  results  of  modern 
research  outlined.  From  the  professional  standpoint  the  work  of 
the  Cicero  year  in  high  school  Latin  is  examined.  The  newer 
textbooks  are  discussed  and  the  techniques  of  effective  presentation 
of  Cicero's  works  to  high  school  students  are  studied.  Students 
during  this  year  are  expected  to  make  frequent  observations  of 
Cicero  classes  in  the  College  High  School. 

Latin  401.     Methods  of  Teaching  Latin 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  401,  page  58. 
Latin  402.     The  Four  Years  of  High  School  Latin 

During  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year,  the  work  of  the  high 
school  Latin  teacher  is  rapidly  reviewed.  Stress  is  laid  especially 
on  the  skillful  presentation  of  first-year  Latin  through  carefully 
planned  lessons.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  new  tendencies  in 
Latin  instruction  as  exemplified  by  the  latest  textbooks.  Constant 
observation  of  Latin  classes  both  at  the  College  and  in  neighboring 
high  schools  is  required. 

Latin  403.     Supervised  Teaching  of  Latin 

For  a  description  of  this,  course,  see  Language  403,  page  59. 
Latin  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  404,  page  59. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  for  students  who  select  mathematics  as  their  major 
are  planned  to  give  a  background  of  subject-matter  and  to  develop 
a  power  to  think  mathematically  that  will  prepare  them  adequately 
to  teach  the  subject.  While  most  of  the  required  work  includes 
subject-matter  beyond  that  taught  in  the  high  school,  it  is  all 
taken  from  the  standpoint  of  training  teachers  rather  than  merely 
learning  more  mathematics.  Clear  reasoning  and  clear  expression 
in  presentation  are  emphasized  throughout,  and  the  proof  of  facts 
is  stressed  as  much  as  the  facts  themselves. 

A  student  is  not  advised  to  major  in  mathematics  who  has  not 
passed  elementary  and  intermediate  algebra,  and  plane  geometry 
in  the  high  school  with  average  standards  or  above,  for  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  be  able  to  do  the  work  required  here  satis- 
factorily. 

Courses  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  401,  402, 
403,  and  404  are  minimum  requirements  for  students  specializing 
in  the  subject. 

Courses  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  401,  and  404  are  sug- 
gested as  courses  to  be  taken  by  students  minoring  in  the  subject. 

Courses  200A  and  200B  are  required  of  all  students. 


Mathematics  101.     College  Algebra 

Mathematics  101,  102,  and  103  form  a  closely  related  sequence 
of  courses  in  Introductory  Mathematics  for  college  freshmen.  The 
three  major  fields  of  Algebra,  Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geome- 
try are  fully  treated.  The  elements  of  calculus  are  introduced  at  the 
beginning  and  used  throughout  simply  as  a  tool  in  order  to  vitalize 
and  simplify  the  work  without  attempting  to  invade  the  field  of 
Calculus.  The  first  course  includes  the  principal  topics  of  College 
Algebra,  such  as  functions  and  graphs,  polynomials,  rational  and 
irrational  functions,  with  additional  topics  in  differentiation  and 
integration. 
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Mathematics  102.     Trigonometry 

This  is  the  second  course  of  the  above  sequence  and  deals  prin- 
cipally with  trigonometric  functions  and  formulas,  solution  of 
oblique  triangles,  properties  of  circular  functions,  inverse  circu- 
lar functions,  hyperbolic  functions,  progressions  and  series,  in- 
cluding many  applications. 

Mathematics  103.     Analytic  Geometry 

The  third  course  of  the  sequence  as  given  under  Mathematics 
101  treats  the  usual  topics  found  in  analytic  geometry  such  as  the 
straight  line,  the  conic  sections,  polar  coordinates,  parametric  equa- 
tions, transformation  of  coordinates,  and  the  general  equation  of 
the  second  degree  in  two  variables.  The  method  of  approach,  how- 
ever, is  different  from  that  of  the  conventional  text. 

Mathematics  200A.     The  Social  Uses  of  Mathematics 

A  consideration  of  the  problems  met  by  the  intelligent  citizen 
independent  of  his  vocation  forms  the  basis  for  selection  of 
material  for  this  course.  The  mathematics  is  mostly  arithmetic  and 
includes  the  problems  met  in  home  and  civic  life.  Some  of  the 
topics  are  budgeting,  installment  buying,  methods  of  saving,  meth- 
ods of  investment,  taxation,  insurance,  the  relation  of  salary  to  cost 
of  living,  and  renting  versus  owning  a  home. 

Mathematics  200B.     Educational  Statistics 

This  course  deals  with  the  uses  of  elementary  statistical  meth- 
ods in  education.  By  analysis  of  real  data  from  the  secondary  field, 
the  student  becomes  familiar  with  the  measures  of  central  tendency 
and  variability.  Short  methods  of  computation  and  graphic  rep- 
resentation of  material  are  stressed.  The  properties  of  the  normal 
curve  are  applied  to  educational  problems,  and  a  study  of  linear 
correlation  is  made. 

Mathematics  201.     Elementary  Differential  Calculus 

This  is  a  beginning  course.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  derivative  besides  facility  in  the  mechanical  computation 
of  the  derivatives  of  various  functions  is  the  aim  of  the  course. 
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At  all  times  interesting  applications  of  the  derivative  to  all  fields 
are  stressed,  as  is  the  relationship  between  the  variation  and  the 
rate  problems  of  senior  high  school  mathematics. 

Mathematics  202.     Elementary  Integral  Calculus 

Integration  is  developed  as  the  inverse  process  to  differentiation 
and  as  a  method  of  summation.  Applications  of  the  integral  calcu- 
lus to  the  finding  of  volumes  and  areas  and  to  the  solution  of 
other  exercises  are  prominently  presented. 

Mathematics  203.     Elementary  Calculus 

This  is  a  continuation  of  courses  201  and  202. 
Mathematics  301.     Higher  Algebra 

Some  of  the  more  advanced  topics  in  Algebra  are  considered 
in  this  course.  These  include  polynomials  and  equations  of  higher 
degree,  simultaneous  equations,  linear  dependence,  matrices,  and 
determinants. 

Mathematics  302.     Solid  Analytic  Geometry 

Those  topics  which  are  usually  treated  in  the  analytic  geometry 
of  space  are  studied.  These  include  space  coordinates,  lines  and 
planes  in  space,  the  sphere,  and  the  forms,  properties  and  classi- 
fication of  quadric  surfaces.  This  course  is  particularly  valuable  in 
aiding  the  student  to  obtain  proper  mathematical  space  concepts. 

Mathematics  303.     Advanced  Calculus 

Some  of  the  more  advanced  topics  of  Calculus  are  considered 
in  this  course.  Among  these  are  the  properties  of  analytic  func- 
tions of  a  real  variable,  functions  of  two  or  more  variables,  implicit 
functions,  convergent  and  divergent  series,  partial  derivatives  and 
their  applications,  and  multiple  integrals. 

Mathematics  304.     Solid  Geometry 

This  course  is  for  those  who  have  not  had  Solid  Geometry  in 
the  high  schools,  or  who  wish  a  careful  review  of  the  subject. 

Mathematics  305.     The  History  of  Mathematics 

This  is  an  elective  for  any  student  in  the  junior  or  senior  year 
who  is  majoring  in  mathematics. 
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Mathematics  306.  Applications  of  Elementary  Mathematics 
(Elective) 
This  course  endeavors  to  show  the  prospective  teacher  the 
nature  and  use  of  those  mathematical  instruments  whose  funda- 
mental principles  are  within  the  understanding  of  junior  and 
senior  high  school  pupils.  Besides  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  principles  and  use  of  the  transit,  level,  sextant,  plane  table, 
and  slide  rule  with  much  field  work,  considerable  time  is  spent 
on  home-made  instruments  used  in  indirect  measurement. 

Mathematics  401.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in 
Secondary  Schools 
This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  recent  movements  in  the 
reorganization  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  mathematics; 
methods  of  presenting  some  of  the  more  difficult  phases  of  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  geometry;  observation  and  reports  of  the 
teaching  in  our  observation  school.  It  includes  a  review  of  some  of 
the  recent  textbooks  in  the  subject  and  a  consideration  of  the  types, 
value  and  use  of  standardized  tests. 

Mathematics  402  and  405.      Modern  College  Geometry 

Since  the  primary  objective  in  the  course  in  mathematics  is  to 
prepare  teachers,  and  since  the  other  courses  offered  do  not  give 
any  review  and  extension  of  geometry,  this  course  is  given  to 
furnish  the  student  a  more  mature  consideration  of  the  geometry 
than  he  obtained  in  high  school  and  to  extend  the  subject  to 
theorems  not  given  in  such  courses.  The  course  consists  of  such 
theorems  and  problems  not  taken  in  elementary  geometry  as:  (1) 
geometric  constructions,  based  upon  loci,  indirect  elements,  etc; 
similar  and  homothetic  figures;  (2)  properties  of  the  triangle; 
(3)  transversals,  including  Menelaus's  theorem  and  Ceva's  theo- 
rem; (4)  harmonic  properties  of  circles;  (5)  inversion;  and  (6) 
a  further  study  of  the  geometry  of  the  triangle. 

Mathematics  403.     Supervised  Teaching  in  Mathematics 
For  a  description  of  this  work,  see  page  42. 

Mathematics  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 
For  a  description  of  this  work,  see  page  43. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

It  is  well  known  that  a  scholarly  grasp  of  subject-matter  is 
needed  for  effective  work  in  high  school  teaching.  It  is  also  recog- 
nized that  in  addition  to  this  knowledge  of  subject-matter  the 
teacher  should  have  a  professional  attitude  toward  the  work  he  is 
to  do ;  he  should  know  the  best  practices  in  teaching  the  subject ; 
and  he  should  understand  the  group  of  students  he  is  to  teach. 
With  these  things  in  mind,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  science  department 
to  send  into  the  field  teachers  who  have  a  well-rounded  professional 
and  academic  preparation.  In  planning  the  course  for  training 
science  teachers  for  secondary  schools  we  must  recognize  that:  (1) 
Most  teachers  entering  this  field  are  called  upon  to  teach  various 
combinations  of  science  courses,  such  as  general  science,  biology, 
botany,  zoology,  physics,  chemistry.  (2)  Many  science  teachers  are 
given  a  combination  of  subjects  to  teach  that  include  fields  other 
than  science.  Usually  the  combination  is  one  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics, but  in  many  instances  it  involves  three  or  more  subject- 
matter  fields. 

It  is  neither  expedient  nor  possible  for  the  science  department 
to  train  teachers  to  teach  all  of  these  combinations.  The  program 
of  courses  suggested  in  the  outline  that  follows  is  the  result  of  ex- 
tensive study  and  will  be  followed  until  further  investigation 
reveals  a  more  satisfactory  plan. 

Since  it  is  found  by  careful  investigation  that  mathematics  ap- 
pears more  frequently  than  any  other  subject  in  the  combinations 
of  subjects  taught  by  science  teachers,  students  specializing  in 
science  should  plan  to  include  as  many  mathematics  courses  as 
possible  during  the  four  years. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  college  work  of  a  student  in  this 
institution  is  not  revealed  by  a  casual  examination  of  the  program 
of  studies  outlined  in  this  section  of  the  catalogue.  We  refer  to 
the  student  apprenticeship  work  in  the  College  High  School,  which 
is  owned  and  operated  by  the  College  to  serve  as  a  laboratory  for 
training  teachers  during  the  period  of  undergraduate  instruction. 
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Students  specializing  in  science  take  part  as  assistants  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  science  courses  in  the  demon- 
stration high  school.  While  students  are  not  in  active  charge  of 
instruction,  they  assist  in :  ( 1 )  the  organization  of  units  of  instruc- 
tion; (2)  the  selection  and  trial  of  demonstration  experiments; 
(3)  the  preparation  and  scoring  of  tests;  (4)  the  collection  and 
preparation  of  laboratory  materials;  (5)  the  planning  of  field 
work;  and  (6)  the  use  of  visual  aids  and  the  library.  This  appren- 
ticeship of  the  students  is  an  integral  part  of  the  program  in 
training  science  teachers. 

GENERAL  COURSES 
Science  301.     Introduction  to  Biology 

This  course  is  planned  and  conducted  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  students  majoring  in  fields  other  than  science.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  broad  biological  principles  and  upon  applications  of 
these  principles  to  the  interest  and  experience  of  the  average  indi- 
vidual. The  formal  laboratory  exercises  of  regular  courses  in  bi- 
ology are  replaced  by  a  series  of  classroom  demonstrations  and  by 
occasional  field  trips.  Six  hours  per  week.  No  prerequisites. 

Science  302.     Introduction  to  Chemistry 

This  is  a  non-technical  course  designed  to  assist  teachers  in 
fields  other  than  science  in  developing  the  scientific  attitude  essen- 
tial to  modern  educational  leadership.  Some  of  the  topics  con- 
sidered are  the  aim  and  method  of  science,  some  fundamental  laws 
of  chemistry,  radioactivity  and  the  structure  of  matter,  fuels  and 
combustion,  purification  of  water,  metals  and  alloys,  glass  and 
pottery,  and  modern  synthetic  products.     No  prerequisites. 

Science  303.     Introduction  to  Physics 

This  course  is  a  series  of  lectures  illustrated  with  demonstra- 
tion experiments.  Some  of  the  topics  are :  ventilation ;  convection 
and  radiation;  ice,  steam,  and  boiling  water;  air  pressure  and 
humidity ;  winds ;  constellations  and  solar  system ;  light  and  color ; 
magnets  and  magnetism;  electric  bells;  storage  battery;  electric 
motors  and  power ;  sound  and  telephone ;  and  radio  receivers.  No 
prerequisites. 
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Science  400.     Physical  Sciences  in  Modern  Life 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  teachers  of  all  subjects  with 
the  intimate  relationship  of  the  physical  sciences  to  the  industrial 
and  domestic  life  of  the  average  community.  Among  the  topics 
covered  are  the  atmosphere,  mechanical  devices,  uses  of  heat 
energy,  sound  and  its  utilization  in  the  home  and  factory,  nature 
of  light,  artificial  illumination,  magnetism  and  static  electricity, 
electrical  appliances,  and  the  radio.    No  prerequisites. 

Science  401.     Science  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools 

Among  the  topics  studied  are  the  following  from  the  book  and 
journal  literature  of  science  education:  the  place  of  science  in 
present  day  life;  functions  of  science  in  secondary  schools;  rela- 
tionships of  science  courses  in  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high 
schools ;  state  and  city  courses  of  study ;  merits  and  deficiencies  of 
texts,  manuals,  workbooks,  and  tests;  functions  of  laboratory 
work;  design  and  equipment  of  laboratories;  demonstration  ex- 
periments ;  excursions ;  visual  aids ;  reference  readings  and  other 
materials  for  enriching  courses  in  general  science,  biology,  chem- 
istry, and  physics. 

Science  403.     Supervised  Teaching  in  Science 

During  the  spring  quarter  of  the  fourth  year  a  student  spends 
the  entire  time  in  a  public  high  school  as  a  science  teacher,  work- 
ing under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  director  of  practice-teach- 
ing and  the  heads  of  departments  of  science  in  the  college  and  the 
high  school.  At  first  the  student  is  an  observer  and  assistant. 
Later,  science  classes  in  general  science,  biology,  chemistry,  or 
physics  are  taught  by  the  student  for  a  period  of  eight  to  ten  weeks. 
For  this  period  the  student  serves  as  a  member  of  the  high  school 
faculty  and  participates  in  the  usual  school  activities. 

SdENCE  404.     Problems  in  Science  Teaching 

This  course  is  mainly  a  study  of  the  published  investigations 
dealing  with  curriculum  construction,  evaluation  of  current  prac- 
tices in  junior  and  senior  high  school  science  courses,  and  the 
psychology  of  learning  in  science.     An  intensive  Study  is  made  of 
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a  limited  number  of  contemporary  problems  in  the  several  fields 
of  general  science,  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  teaching.  A 
working  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  educational 
measurements  is  a  prerequisite  for  this  course. 

Science  405.     Field  Studies  in  Science 

The  work  consists  of  a  study  of  the  plants,  animals,  rocks,  min- 
erals, physiographical  features,  and  geologic  history  of  type  regions 
in  northeastern  New  Jersey.  Some  time  is  given  to  the  collection, 
classification,  and  preparation  for  school  use  of  field  materials. 
Intensive  study  is  made  of  the  animal  and  plant  life  of  the  campus. 
Classified  collections  are  required  of  all  students.  These  collec- 
tions are  so  planned  that  full  recognition  is  given  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  plants  and  animals. 

Science  406.     Astronomy 

This  introductory  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science  of  astronomy.  Such  topics  as  the  follow- 
ing are  considered :  motions  of  the  earth ;  time ;  the  moon ;  law  of 
gravitation ;  the  planets,  comets,  and  meteors ;  the  sun ;  evolution 
of  the  solar  system ;  the  constellations ;  distances  and  motions  of 
the  stars;  and  spectrum  analysis. 

Science  410.     Junior  High  School  Science 

This  course  covers  the  subject-matter  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  science  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9.  A  detailed  study  is  made  of 
about  three  hundred  demonstration  experiments.  All  texts,  labor- 
atory manuals,  workbooks,  instructional  tests  and  scales,  and  a 
selected  list  of  reference  books  and  magazines  are  critically  re- 
viewed. A  survey  is  made  also  of  the  leading  city  and  state 
courses  of  study  for  junior  high  schools. 

.  Courses  in  physiography,  geology,  and  astronomy  are  accepted 
as  science  courses.  For  a  description  of  courses  in  physiography 
and  geology  see  Geography  Department. 
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BIOLOGY 

Biology  101.  General  Botany — The  Morphology  and  Physiology 
of  Plants 
The  more  familiar  flowering  plants  are  studied  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  behavior  of  the  plant  as  a  living  organ- 
ism. A  study  of  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  organs  of  a 
typical  plant  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  analysis  of  such  fundamental 
life  processes  as  respiration,  nutrition,  and  reproduction.  Attention 
is  called  to  modifications  of  the  structure  and  physiology  of  plant 
cells  which  influence  the  relations  of  plants  to  their  natural 
environment. 

Biology  102.     Crypt ogamic  Botany 

A  comparative  study  of  the  non-flowering  plants,  including 
algae,  molds,  mushrooms,  bacteria  and  other  fungi,  mosses,  and 
ferns.  Peculiarities  of  form,  structure,  and  function  in  plants  of 
these  groups  are  compared  to  corresponding  characteristics  of  cells 
typical  of  flowering  plants.  Study  of  the  structure  and  physiology 
of  plants  in  these  groups  makes  it  possible  to  trace  the  probable 
course  of  evolution  from  the  simplest  plants  through  forms  of 
increasing  complexity  to  the  flowering  plants. 

Biology  101  is  a  prerequisite. 

Biology  103.     Plant  Ecology  and  Taxonomy 

This  course  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  study  of  flowering  and 
non-flowering  plants  in  the  field.  In  plant  ecology,  particular  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  regional  distribution  of  plants  in  response 
to  such  external  factors  as  soil,  light,  and  moisture.  As  a  basis 
for  the  study  of  plant  taxonomy,  collections  are  made  of  typical 
representatives  of  the  various  plant  groups.  Subsequent  analysis 
of  structural  differences  teaches  the  student  to  recognize  those 
criteria  upon  which  plant  classification  depends. 

Biology  101  and  102  are  prerequisites  for  the  course. 

Biology  200.     Educational  Biology 

The  fundamental  facts  and  laws  of  biology  that  have  a  bearing 
on  education  form  the  basis  of  work  in  this  course.    Much  time  is 
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devoted  to  a  study  of  the  laws  of  heredity,  variation,  and  evolution 
as  they  apply  to  human  welfare  and  progress.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  a  study  of  the  anatomy,  function,  and  hygiene  of  the 
nervous  system  and  to  metabolism  and  kindred  topics.  This  course 
is  required  of  all  students. 

Biology  201.     Invertebrate  Zoology — Protozoa-Mollusca 

A  study  is  made  of  invertebrate  types,  to  the  Arthropoda,  with 
reference  to  their  structure,  physiology,  distribution,  life-histories, 
and  economic  importance.  The  anatomy  of  these  forms  is  studied 
by  means  of  careful  laboratory  dissections  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual student,  and  the  behavior  of  living  animals  is  observed  in 
carefully  controlled  laboratory  experiments. 

Biology  202.     Invertebrate  Zoology — Arthropoda 

A  study  is  made  of  the  Arthropoda  with  special  reference  to 
the  structure,  behavior,  and  life-histories  of  common  insects.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  economic  importance  of  both  helpful  and 
harmful  forms  in  connection  with  special  industries,  agriculture, 
and  the  household. 

Field  study  and  museum  trips.   Biology  201  a  prerequisite. 

Biology  203.     Vertebrate  Zoology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
vertebrates,  based  on  careful  dissections  of  representative  verte- 
brate types.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  probable  course 
of  evolution  of  the  vertebrate  type  with  partial  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  human  body. 

Two  hours  of  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  study  a 
week. 

Occasional  museum  trips.     Biology  201   a  prerequisite. 

Biology  301.     Animal  Histology 

This  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  histological  technique 
as  illustrated  by  preparations  made  from  various  animal  tissues. 
Tissues  of  different  animals,  both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate,  are 
studied  in  fresh  preparations  and  in  fixed,  preserved  condition. 
Students  are  trained  in  the  making  of  microscopic  slides  which 
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involve  either  whole  mounts  of  small  entire  animals  or  serial  sec- 
tions of  animals  or  parts  of  animals.  In  addition  to  a  knowledge 
of  modern  methods  of  histological  technique,  the  student  learns  to 
judge  the  comparative  excellence  of  microscopic  preparations  which 
he  will  use  later  as  illustrative  material  in  his  teaching. 
Biology  201  and  Biology  203  are  prerequisites. 

Biology  302.     Comparative  Embryology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  stages  in  development  and  factors  influ- 
encing the  development  of  different  types,  particularly  the  verte- 
brates. Students  in  this  course  follow  carefully  the  development 
of  the  chick  through  the  earlier  stages.  Serial  sections  of  entire 
chick  embryos  in  different  stages  of  development  are  prepared  by 
individual  students  and  used  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  tissues  and  organs  of  the  animal.  Applications  of  these 
details  of  vertebrate  development  to  the  development  of  the  mam- 
mal are  based  on  observations  made  through  the  dissection  of  pig 
embryos. 

Biology  301  a  prerequisite. 

Biology  303.     Biological  Technique 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  the  candidate  for  the  teach- 
ing of  biology  with  the  technical  details  necessary  to  enable  him. 
as  a  secondary  school  teacher,  to  handle  successfully  biological  ma- 
terials and  experiments  and  demonstrations  in  which  these  materi- 
als are  employed.  Students  are  trained  in  methods  of  collecting 
and  preserving  plants  and  animals  for  use  in  the  laboratory  and 
classroom.  Study  is  made  of  the  proper  methods  of  preparing  il- 
lustrative materials  with  special  emphasis  laid  upon  the  purpose 
of  these  materials. 

Biology  101  and  Biology  201  are  prerequisii 

BIOLOGY  304.     Human  Physiology 

This  is  a  lecture  course  supplemented  by  laboratory  demonstra- 
tions. A  careful  study  of  human  anatomy  is  used  as  a  basis  for 
discussions  of  both  normal  and  abnormal  physiology.  In  addition 
f<>  an  analysis  of  the  part  played  by  organs  and  tissues  in  carrying 
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out  the  essential  functions  of  the  body,  special  attention  is  given 
to  problems  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Applications  of  the  above 
problems  are  made  in  reference  to  children  of  school  age  and  the 
physical  condition  of  individual  pupils  is  correlated  with  their  be- 
havior in  the  classroom. 


CHEMISTRY 

Chemistry  201.     General  College  Chemistry 

This  term's  work  covers  a  portion  of  the  fundamental  topics 
of  chemistry  such  as :  the  important  non-metallic  elements ;  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  the  halogens;  the  fundamental  laws  and  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry  which  are  necessary  to  an  understanding  of 
the  relations  of  matter  and  energy,  and  the  quantitativeness  of 
chemistry;  and  the  importance  of  chemistry  in  the  industries  of 
New  Jersey. 

Chemistry  202.     General  College  Chemistry 

The  work  covered  includes  such  fundamental  topics  as  periodic 
classification  of  elements,  structure  of  the  atom,  ionization,  and 
chemical  equilibrium.  A  study  is  made  of  the  sulfur,  phosphorus, 
argon  and  silicon  families  and  of  carbon  together  with  its  more 
important  compounds  which  are  of  use  in  daily  life.  Each  stu- 
dent has  an  opportunity  to  conduct  lecture  demonstrations  on  as- 
signed topics. 

Chemistry  203.     General  College  Chemistry 

A  study  is  made  of  the  metals.  Drill  work  is  given  upon  such 
fundamentals  as  equation  writing,  problems,  etc.  The  laboratory 
work,  based  upon  qualitative  analysis,  is  designed  to  develop  care- 
ful recording  of  data  and  the  use  of  this  record  as  a  tool  in  further 
chemical  work.  A  study  is  made  of  the  leading  text  books  in  the 
field  of  high  school  chemistry. 

Chemistry  301.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 

The  work  of  the  second  year  of  chemistry  covers  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  theories  of  chemistry  which  are  the  needed  back- 
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ground  of  a  science  teacher.  The  text  work  of  this  term  develops 
such  fundamental  ideas  of  solution  as  concentration,  osmotic  pres- 
sure, ionization,  use  of  indicators,  homogenous,  heterogenous,  and 
complex  equilibrium  together  with  the  calculations  based  upon 
applications  of  these  ideas.  The  laboratory  work  is  qualitative 
analysis. 

Chemistry  302.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 

The  text  work  covers  the  kinetic  theory,  gas  laws,  molecular 
weights,  periodic  classification  of  elements,  valence,  equations,  and 
chemical  calculations.  The  laboratory  work  is  mainly  quantita- 
tive and  is  designed  to  develop  facility  in  using  the  analytical  bal- 
ance, and  to  carry  out  the  operation  of  gravimetric  analysis.  Out- 
side reading  assignments  afford  the  students  an  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  the  handbooks  of  analytical  chemistry. 

Chemistry  303.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 

The  main  topics  covered  by  the  text  work  of  this  term  are: 
radioactivity,  atomic  structure  and  atomic  disintegration,  electro- 
chemistry, and  colloid  chemistry.  The  laboratory  work  includes 
volumetric  analysis  and  practical  experiments  which  may  be  used 
as  demonstration  experiments  for  high  school  chemistry.  A  sur- 
vey of  courses  of  study  in  chemistry  is  made  to  determine  which 
theories  are  stressed  in  high  school  work. 

Chemistry  405.     Organic  Chemistry 

The  topics  covered  by  lecture,  recitation,  outside  reports,  and 
laboratory  work  are  the  chain  hydrocarbons,  halides,  ethers,  alde- 
hydes, ketones,  acids,  esters,  and  amines.  Each  student  must  ex- 
plain and  demonstrate  to  the  class  at  least  one  experiment  requir- 
ing the  assembling  of  rather  complicated  apparatus.  A  study  is 
made  of  high  school  texts  of  chemistry  to  determine  the  organic 
chemistry  offered. 

Chemistry  406.     Organic  Chemistry 

This  course  covers:  carbohydrates,  proteins,  food  metabolism, 
the  ring  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives  gucfa  as  sulfonic  acids, 
nitro  compounds,  amines,  phenols,  dyes,  and  stains.     A  study  is 
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made  of  the  organic  chemical  industries  of  the  state.  In  laboratory 
work  each  student  selects  a  practical  problem  involving  organic 
chemistry  and  devotes  a  portion  of  his  time  to  its  solution. 

Chemistry  407.     Organic  Chemistry 

This  course  by  lecture  and  laboratory  work  covers  the  chem- 
istry of  foods,  the  detection  and  estimation  of  adulterants,  pre- 
servatives, and  dyes  in  foods,  the  chemistry  of  digestion,  the  role 
of  vitamins  in  health  and  disease,  and  the  importance  of  chemistry 
in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

Chemistry  408.     Industrial  Chemistry 

New  Jersey,  as  a  state,  ranks  first  in  chemical  industries.  Hence 
a  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  these  industries  is  important  to  a 
science  teacher.  A  survey  is  made  by  lectures,  reports,  and  trips 
to  chemical  plants  of  the  location,  type,  and  extent  of  the  chemical 
industry  of  New  Jersey.  Detailed  study  is  made  of  some  of  the 
more  important  industries  to  ascertain  some  of  their  problems  of 
chemistry,  engineering,  plant  location,  etc. 


PHYSICS 

Physics  301.     General  College  Physics 

This  introductory  course  deals  chiefly  with  the  laws  and  prin- 
ciples utilized  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  mechanical  de- 
vices. Some  of  the  topics  considered  are  systems  and  units  of 
measurement,  vectorial  representation  of  forces,  pressure  in  air, 
pressure  in  liquids,  the  laws  of  motion,  rotary  motion,  and  work 
and  the  efficiency  of  machines.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  are 
supplemented  by  reading  in  popular  scientific  literature. 

Physics  302.     General  College  Physics 

This  course  deals  with  heat  and  light.  Among  the  topics 
studied  are  thermometry,  utilization  of  heat  energy,  phase  changes 
and  their  industrial  and  domestic  significance,  nature  and  propaga- 
tion of  light,  principles  utilized  in  optical  instruments,  color  phe- 
nomena, and  modern  uses  of  long  and  short  wave  radiations.  Train- 
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ing  in  the  art  of  demonstration  and  in  the  effective  use  of  inex- 
pensive laboratory  equipment  is  given. 

Physics  303.     General  College  Physics 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory 
work  in  sound  and  electricity.  Some  topics  considered  are :  nature 
and  transmission  of  sound,  properties  of  musical  sounds,  mag- 
netism, static  electricity,  methods  of  generating  and  storing  elec- 
tricity, industrial  and  domestic  uses  of  electricity,  conduction  of 
electricity  through  gases,  potential,  resistance,  and  radioactivity. 
Additional  preparation  for  teaching  high  school  physics  and  gen- 
eral science  is  given  by  supplementary  reading. 

Physics  402.     Advanced  Electricity 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  training  in  the  fundamental 
laws  and  principles  governing  the  generation  and  use  of  electricity. 
Modern  concepts  of  the  electronic  structure  of  matter  and  their 
application  to  electricity  in  motion  are  developed.  Electric  forces, 
magnetic  fields,  potential,  resistance,  and  capacity  are  quantitatively 
studied  in  the  laboratory  with  the  aid  of  precision  measuring 
instruments. 

Physics  408.     Light  and  Optical  Instruments 

A  study  of  some  fundamental  laws  relating  to  the  nature  of 
light  are  studied  with  the  aid  of  precision  instruments.  Reflection, 
refraction,  polarization,  optical  instruments,  intensity  of  illumina- 
tion, modern  illuminants,  direct  and  indirect  lighting,  and  indus- 
trial and  domestic  uses  of  light  are  among  the  topics  considered. 
The  course  includes  an  excursion  to  an  industrial  power  plant. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  curriculum  for  training  teachers  in  the  social  studies  field 
aims  to  give  at  the  start  a  broadening  course  in  civilization  and 
citizenship.  On  the  basis  here  established  the  student  advances  to 
his  more  specialized  fields  and  in  his  major  and  minor  courses  is 
grounded  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  respective  fields  of  history — 
ancient  and  medieval,  modern  European,  and  American.  Elective 
courses  are  also  offered  in  sociology,  economics,  and  political 
science. 

For  those  who  intend  to  teach  in  the  junior  high  school  the  best 
minor  is  geography.  This  is  particularly  helpful  if  the  unit-fusion 
point  of  view  is  followed.  Another  excellent  minor  is  English  in 
order  to  add  color  and  vividness  to  the  historical  tale. 

Social  Studies  100A,  100B,  and  100C  are  required  of  all 
students. 

Social  Studies  101,  102,  103;  201,  202,  203;  301,  302,  303; 
401,  402,  403,  and  404  are  required  of  all  students  majoring  in 
the  subject. 

Social  Studies  100A.     Civilisation — Rise  of  Society 

This  entire  course  centers  about  the  general  problem  of  social 
change.  The  first  term  is  introductory  to  the  study  of  civilization. 
The  origin  of  man  and  his  social  life  are  considered.  The  character 
of  man  and  the  great  social  institutions  are  examined.  There  fol- 
lows a  rapid  survey  of  the  great  and  typical  culture  patterns  that 
have  marked  the  progress  of  the  human  race. 

Social  Studies  100B.     Civilisation — Culture  Patterns 

This  term's  work  grows  naturally  out  of  100A.  The  various 
possible  explanations — social,  psychological,  biological,  and  envi- 
ronmental— for  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  diverse  cultures  the  world 
has  known  are  reviewed.  Certain  outstanding  and  different  types 
of  social  change,  such  as  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  rise  of  the 
new  Japan,  the  French  Revolution,  are  used  as  case  studies. 

Social  Studies  100C.     Civilisation — Social  Problems 

The  interest  in  this  course  focuses  upon  the  problems  of  mod- 
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ern  western  civilization  as  they  are  discussed  in  certain  notable  and 
challenging  books  of  the  day.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
books  are  read  and  tested  by  the  principles  developed  in  100A 
and  100B. 

Social  Studies  101.     Oriental  and  Greek  History 

The  history,  contributions,  and  culture  of  the  Ancient  World — 
Egypt,  Babylonia,  Persia — and  the  influence  and  significance  of  the 
history  of  Greece  are  studied.  The  relationship  of  history  to  litera- 
ture, geography,  and  economic  conditions  is  emphasized,  and  the 
results  of  modern  archaeological  research  stressed. 

Social  Studies  102.     Roman  History 

The  growth  and  development  of  Rome,  the  spread  of  Latin 
civilization,  the  splendor  and  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
migration  of  the  barbarian  tribes,  and  the  era  of  Charlemagne  are 
the  topics  studied.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  contributions  and 
influence  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  our  present  civilization. 

Social  Studies  103.     Medieval  History 

The  great  medieval  institutions,  religious,  social,  and  political, 
which  have  been  most  significant  in  shaping  our  modern  world  are 
studied.  The  origins  of  modern  European  nations,  historical 
events  and  personages  are  considered,  and  medieval  contributions 
in  art,  architecture,  and  literature  are  emphasized. 

Social  Studies  201.     European  History  from  1492  to  1789 

The  Protestant  Reformation,  the  spread  of  the  Renaissance 
through  northern  Europe,  the  first  great  oversea  discoveries,  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  for  colonial  empire  show  the  emergence 
of  modern  Europe  and  the  break-up  of  the  medieval  way  of  life. 
The  Puritan  Revolution  in  England  and  the  rise  of  the  benevolent 
despotisms  on  the  continent  set  the  stage  for  final  scene  in  France. 

m.  STUDIES  202.     European  History,  1789-1870 
This  course  develops  the  transformation  wrought  by  the  French 
Revolution   and    the   era  of   Napoleon.     The   industrialization   of 
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Europe,  the  rapid  spread  of  democracy,  the  growth  of  nationalism 
are  studied  to  afford  a  proper  background  for  the  understanding 
of  the  Europe  of  today. 

Social  Studies  203.     European  History,  1870-1931 

This  course  naturally  centers  about  the  problems  of  present- 
day  Europe.  The  roots  of  these  are  found  in  the  intense  imperial- 
istic competition  that  followed  the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  the 
ensuing  War  of  the  Nations  in  1914.  But  attention  is  also  given 
to  the  social  and  political  problems  that  have  marked  the  transition 
to  the  Machine  Age  in  all  the  great  European  nationalities. 

Social  Studies  301.     American  History  to  1789 

The  era  of  the  explorers  and  colony-planters  is  .surveyed.  But 
the  emphasis  is  upon  the  development  of  cultural  differences  among 
the  English  colonists,  the  struggle  between  France  and  England 
for  control,  the  causes  of  colonial  hostility  to  the  mother  country, 
and  the  American  Revolution.  Considerable  attention  is  given 
both  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Social  Studies  302.     United  States  History,  1789-1876 

The  central  interest  during  this  period  is  the  founding  of  the 
nation.  The  expansion  of  the  nation  territorially,  the  progress  of 
the  industrialization  of  the  North,  the  rise  of  the  new  West  and  the 
new  democracy,  the  great  struggle  over  slavery,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  nation  to  the  consequences  of  the  Civil  War  are  the 
chief  landmarks. 

Social  Studies  303.     United  States  History,  1876-1930 

The  dramatic  economic  growth  of  the  United  States  following 
Reconstruction,  the  difficult  political  and  social  problems  growing 
out  of  this  change,  the  increasing  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
world  affairs,  and  the  World  War  lead  naturally  to  a  consideration 
of  present-day  problems. 

Social  Studies  304.     American  Political  Biography 

This  is  a  study  of  the  life  and  influence  of  the  leading  figures 
in  American  political  and  social  history.    It  is  the  aim  here  to  show 
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the  relation  of  each  of  these  characters  to  the  times  in  which  he 
lived  and  point  out  how  he  influenced  the  trend  of  American  life. 
The  study  includes  such  leaders  as  Washington,  JerTerson.  Hamil- 
ton, Webster,  Lincoln.  Cleveland,  Roosevelt,  Wilson. 

Social  Studies  307.     Principles  of  Sociology 

This  course  presents  a  systematic  organization  of  knowledge 
about  society  and  provides  a  basis  for  the  subsequent  consideration 
of  social  problems.  It  is  concerned  particularly  with  a  study  of  the 
structure  and  functioning  of  social  groups,  and  follows  logically, 
therefore,  the  study  of  origins  and  developments  considered  in 
Social  Studies  100A,  B,  and  C. 

Social  Studies  308.     Contemporary  Social  Thought 

The  first  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  nature 
of  social  problems,  the  conditions  that  engender  them,  and  the 
processes  of  readjustment  that  take  place.  The  second  part  of 
the  course  applies  these  more  theoretical  considerations  to  two  or 
three  specific  social  problems  of  outstanding  significance.  These 
problems  are  studied  in  detail  by  classroom  work  and  by  weekly 
observations  in  nearby  communities. 

Social  Studies  309.     Modern  Social  Problems 

This  is  an  intensive  study  of  the  particular  social  problems 
with  which  the  teacher  is  especially  concerned.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency is  treated  with  particular  reference  to  Xew  Jersey  prac- 
tices. Racial  relations  are  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
school  and  the  community.  The  matter  of  housing  and  poverty 
is  treated  with  emphasis  upon  the  effects  of  environmental  in- 
fluences. A  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  first-hand  observations 
in  nearby  communities. 

Social  STUDIES  310.     Oriental  and  Greek  Civilization 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  development  of  civilization  as 
exhibited  by  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians.  Persians,  and  Greek- 
the  subject  of  study  in  this  course.  Emphasis  is  especially  placed 
on  the  various  national  contributions  to  social,  economic,  and  poli- 
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tical  changes.  The  work  in  Greek  civilization  includes  a  discussion 
of  the  extraordinary  attainments  of  the  Aegean  period  and  is 
brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  splendid  Age  of  Pericles. 

S  :ial  Studies  311.  Greek  Civilization — The  Hellenistic  Period 
This  course  covers  the  events  of  Greek  history  from  400  B.  C. 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era.  Attention  is  directed  espe- 
cially to  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors,  the  period  of 
Roman  interference  in  Greek  politics,  the  Achaen  confederacy  and 
the  final  expressions  of  Greek  civilization  in  the  Rhodian  and 
.Alexandrine  epochs. 

S  :al  Studies  312.  Roman  Civilization — The  Republican 
Period 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  social 
changes  at  Rome  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  end  of  the  Re- 
public. The  important  results  on  Roman  Society  of  its  commercial 
relations  and  interchange  of  ideas  with  the  Etruscans,  Carthagin- 
ians, and  Greeks  are  discussed.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
character  of  Roman  civilization  during  the  last  century  of  the 
Republic. 

Social  Studies  313.  Ronton  Civilization — The  Imperial  Period 
This  course  continues  the  account  of  Roman  civilization  to 
the  end  of  the  Imperial  period  (476  A.  D.).  Especial  attention  is 
also  given  to  Roman  private  life  during  the  first  century  of  the 
Empire.  As  complete  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  daily  life  of  all 
classes  of  Roman  men  and  women  is  drawn.  The  destructive  forces 
which  brought  the  Imperial  period  to  an  end  are  also  studied  and 
there  is  some  discussion  of  the  history*  of  the  Byzantine  Empire. 

:al  Studies  314.     Medieval  Civilization 

This  course  traces  the  history  and  civilization  of  the  different 
races  which  wandered  about  and  finally  settled  in  Europe  during 
the  Medieval  period.  The  final  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire 
after  476  A.  D.  is  sketched.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  religious, 
social,  and  political  institutions  of  the  period  of  Charlemagne.  The 
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capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  is  discussed  as  an  im- 
portant cause  of  the  Renaissance  in  Europe. 

Social  Studies  401.  Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools 
The  course  aims  to  present  recent  tendencies  in  educational 
method  in  teaching  the  social  studies.  A  program  is  presented  con- 
taining the  fusion  organization  of  the  social  studies,  the  socialized 
recitation,  the  teaching  of  current  events,  projects  in  citizenship, 
and  the  use  of  the  project-problem  as  a  method  of  teaching  his*- 
tory  and  civics.  A  laboratory  containing  texts  and  work-books  in 
the  social  studies  field  and  much  illustrative  and  concrete  material 
is  available  to  the  students  of  this  course. 

Social  Studies  402.     American  Economic  Life 

This  is  a  study  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  and  institu- 
tions of  modern  economic  society.  It  includes  such  topics  as  money, 
credit  and  banking,  domestic  and  foreign  exchange,  distribution 
of  wealth,  competition  and  monopoly,  and  industrial  organization 
in  competitive  societies.  Direct  observations  of  economic  institu- 
tions at  work  are  made  the  basis  of  this  course. 

Social  Studies  403.     Supervised  Teaching  in  Social  Studies 

The  student,  specializing  in  the  field  of  the  Social  Studies,  now 
becomes  a  teacher,  giving  all  of  his  or  her  time  for  a  full  term  to 
observation  and  participation  in  real  teaching  situations  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State.  The  student  is  apprenticed  to  a  teacher 
of  experience  and  skill,  and  is  supervised  at  frequent  intervals. 
A  record  is  kept  in  each  case  and  the  student  is  expected  to  prove 
his  ability  to  teach  in  his  chosen  field. 

Social  Studies  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Social 
Studies 

This  course  follows  the  experience  the  student  has  gained 
from  Social  Studies  401  and  from  his  practice-teaching.  Many  of 
the  problems  discussed  come,  therefore,  directly  from  the  back- 
ground of  his  teaching  experience.  It  aims  to  give  concrete  and 
helpful  suggestions  to  meet  these  problems. 
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The  department  purposes  to  hold  once  each  year  a  social  science 
conference  at  the  college.  At  this  conference  special  problems  are 
discussed;  new  methods  and  materials  introduced;  and  outstand- 
ing teaching  on  the  part  of  the  graduates  recognized. 

Social  Studies  405.  Development  of  Economic  Ideas  and 
Customs 
The  first  unit  of  this  course  is  a  topical  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  outstanding  economic  ideas  and  institutions  found 
throughout  the  world  today.  The  second  unit  describes  and  ex- 
plains the  economic  life  and  theories  characteristic  of  certain 
important  periods  in  the  world's  history,  and  includes  a  dis- 
cussion of  modern  schools  of  thought.  The  third  unit  contrasts 
the  economics  of  western  civilization  with  prevalent  ideas  and 
institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Social  Studies  406.     Contemporary  Economic  Problems 

Present-day  economic  problems  and  maladjustments  are  con- 
sidered in  this  course.  The  topics  selected  are  those  most  in  evi- 
dence at  the  time.  It  is  the  task  of  each  student  to  develop  at 
length  some  one  problem  or  phase  of  a  problem,  to  present  the  mat- 
ter clearly  before  the  class,  and  to  defend  in  the  course  of  the  class 
discussion  the  arguments  brought  forward  and  the  conclusions 
reached. 

Social  Studies  408.     American  Government 

Since  an  advanced  study  of  our  own  government  is  essential 
to  teachers  of  United  States  History,  Civics,  and  Problems  of 
Democracy,  this  course  is  built  around  three  main  problems:  (1) 
Relations  of  the  citizen  to  the  government,  (2)  Relations  of  the 
states  to  the  United  States,  (3)  Powers  and  Activities  of  the 
Government.  Among  the  current  problems  studied  are  civil  rights, 
suffrage,  political  parties,  lobbying,  centralization,  etc. 

Social  Studies  409.     Comparative  Government 

In  this  course  a  comparative  study  of  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Russia  serves 
as  a  means  of  understanding  the  nature,  functions,  and  activities 
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of  the  national  state  as  it  exists  today.  Democracy  is  compared 
with  its  alternatives  and  the  methods  by  which  the  people  control 
the  state,  such  as  public  opinion,  constitutions,  suffrages,  political 
parties,  and  the  machinery  of  government,  are  studied.  The  course 
should  be  of  particular  value  to  teachers  of  European  history. 

Social  Studies  412.     International  Government 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  international  com- 
munity of  states,  their  development  and  relations  with  each  other, 
and  the  machinery  which  they  have  created  both  before  and  since 
the  World  War  for  the  promotion  of  international  peace.  Among 
the  topics  studied  are  the  League  of  Nations,  the  World  Court, 
the  Kellogg  Pact,  arbitration,  armaments,  mandates,  and  current 
world  problems.  This  course  is  basic  to  European  History  and 
International  Civics. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

The  courses  in  the  department  of  geography  are  arranged  not 
only  to  prepare  teachers  of  geography  for  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools,  but  also  to  cooperate  with  the  other  departments  in 
the  following  ways:  (1)  to  contribute  to  the  preparation  of  science 
and  general  science  teachers ;  (2)  to  serve  as  foundational  courses 
for  the  student  of  history,  economics,  and  related  subjects ;  (3)  to 
afford,  as  a  part  of  a  general  education,  a  broad  cultural  back- 
ground for  an  understanding  of  world  affairs  and  a  basis  for  en- 
joyment of  recreation  and  travel. 

For  one  who  minors  in  geography  the  courses  are  planned  to 
give  a  thorough  grounding  in  subject-matter  and  technique  that 
will  prepare  him  to  teach  the  subject  in  secondary  schools. 

For  geographical  study,  the  State  Teachers  College  has  an  ideal 
location.  Almost  every  sort  of  rock  and  mineral  type  known  to 
man  is  to  be  found  here.  There  is  an  astounding  diversity  of  geo- 
logical structure  and  physiographic  formations.  The  story  of  glacia- 
tion  is  written  across  the  whole  area  of  Northern  New  Jersey.  Con- 
trasted types  of  stream,  valley,  and  topography  are  at  one's  com- 
mand. Only  a  few  miles  to  the  east  lies  the  coast  line  with  its 
wealth  of  shore  line  features,  while  to  the  west  appear  the  folded 
ranges  of  the  Appalachians  and  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  one  of 
the  notable  works  of  nature. 

New  York  City,  with  its  millions  of  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  its  splendid  harbor,  its  large  and  well-equipped  libraries 
and  museums,  its  weather  bureau,  and  its  enormous  wealth  of  in- 
dustry and  lines  of  communication,  is  less  than  an  hour's  ride  away. 

In  addition,  the  location  of  towns  and  cities,  the  localization  of 
manufacturing  sites,  roads,  and  railroads,  and  the  distribution  of 
population  in  the  region  show  a  striking  response  to  the  environ- 
ment.    In  short,  it  is  a  rich  outdoor  laboratory. 

Because  of  the  unique  location,  the  department  offers  to  the 
student  of  geography  an  almost  ideal  place  for  work  in  this  field 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  permit  the  student  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  that  the  location  affords. 
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Geography  100  is  required  of  all  students. 

Geography  101,  102,  203,  303,  405,  406,  and  407  are  recom- 
mended as  a  minor  for  students  of  science  and  mathematics. 

Geography  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  and  301  or  302  are 
recommended  as  a  minor  for  students  of  history,  English,  or 
foreign  language. 

Geography  100.     Physiography 

Land  forms  and  water  bodies  are  studied  from  the  standpoint 
of  origin  and  evolution,  and,  together  with  the  atmosphere,  are  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  their  influence  upon  life  activities.  The  lab- 
oratory work  consists  of  the  study  of  topographic  maps,  models, 
and  other  methods  of  illustration.  A  few  field  excursions  are 
offered.  The  work  affords  excellent  background  for  all  courses 
in  geography. 

Geography  101.     Climatology 

A  consideration  is  given  to  the  meteorological  elements,  such  as 
temperature,  pressures,  winds,  clouds,  humidity,  precipitation,  and 
atmospheric  dust,  which  go  to  make  up  climates.  For  each  type  of 
climate  the  aim  is  to  determine  (1)  its  characteristics,  (2)  its 
regional  distribution,  and  (3)  its  significance  to  life  activities.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  operation  and  value  of  the  Federal  Weather 
Bureau.  Throughout  the  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  climatology  to  geography. 

Geography  102.     Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography 

A  study  is  made  of  the  influence  of  natural  environment  on  the 
production,  trade,  and  utilization  of  the  more  important  commodi- 
ties; of  the  development  of  trade  routes  and  trade  regions  of  the 
world.  The  course  affords  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  com- 
mercial geography  in  secondary  schools. 

GEOGRAPHY  103.     Geography  of  North  America 

A  detailed  regional  study  is  made  of  the  continent  with  em- 
phasis upon  human  activities  in  relation  to  their  natural  environ- 
ment, and  upon  the  possibilities  of  further  human  utilization.  This 
is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  continental  areas  and  forms  a 
desirable  foundation  for  the  study  of  other  continents. 
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Geography  201.     Geographic  Influences  in  American  History 

A  study  is  made  of  the  geographic  factors  influencing  the  de- 
velopment of  social,  economic,  and  political  life  of  America.  It  is 
recommended  especially  to  students  of  history  and  related  subjects. 

Geography  202.     Geography  of  Europe 

This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  climate,  relief,  coast 
line,  and  marginal  seas  of  the  continent  as  a  whole,  followed  by 
detailed  regional  studies.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  economic  and 
social  activities  of  the  people  of  Europe  in  relation  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

Geography  203.     Political  Geography 

This  course  deals  with  the  geographic  conditions  influencing  the 
significant  changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  geographic  factors  influencing  racial,  religious,  com- 
mercial, and  political  adjustment  between  nations.  It  is  especially 
recommended  to  students  of  history,  economics,  and  sociology. 

Geography  301.     Geography  of  South  America 

A  detailed  regional  study  is  made  of  the  activities  of  the  people 
of  South  America  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment.  The 
commercial  relations  and  possibilities  for  future  development  are 
emphasized. 

Geography  302.     Geography  of  Asia 

A  study  is  made  of  the  continent  of  Asia  and  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  as  a  whole,  followed  by  a  detailed  treatment  stressing 
geographic  regions  and  economic,  social,  and  political  problems. 

Geography  303.     Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

This  constitutes  a  study  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States — minerals,  inland  waters,  forests,  and  soils — their  past  and 
present  exploitation,  their  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
nation,  and  their  future  use  and  conservation. 
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Geography  304.  Geography  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand 
This  course  treats  of  the  activities  of  the  people  of  Africa, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  in  relation  to  their  natural  environ- 
ment. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  location,  relief,  and  climate 
of  the  continents.  Attention  is  given  to  the  influence  of  geographic 
factors  upon  the  post-war  adjustments  and  the  possible  future 
relations  of  these  countries  with  the  United  States. 

Geography  405.     Climates  of  the  World 

This  course  embraces  an  explanatory  comparison  of  the  major 
types  of  climatic  environment  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  factors  controlling  their  distribution.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  graphing,  mapping,  and  the  interpretation  of 
climatic  data.     Prerequisite:     Geography  101. 

Geography  406,  407.     Geology 

This  is  a  two-term  course  dealing  with  the  earth  and  its  geo- 
graphic, stratigraphic,  and  structural  development  throughout  geo- 
logic time ;  the  record  of  the  evolution  of  life  as  interpreted  through 
a  study  of  rocks  and  fossils.  Occasional  local  field  trips  are  taken. 
Prerequisite:    Geography  100. 
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MUSIC 

Music  100.     Music  and  Art  Appreciation 

This  course  deals  with  fundamental  principles  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  music  and  art.  These  principles  are  interpreted  broadly 
through  music,  painting,  literature,  and  sculpture.  Special  empha- 
sis is  laid  on  the  inter-relationship  of  the  arts  as  expressive  media. 
The  course  provides  an  acquaintance  with  great  masterpieces  of 
music  and  art  which  should  be  the  possession  of  every  cultured 
person. 

Music  304.     Music  Literature 

This  is  a  survey  of  music  literature,  dealing  with  outstanding 
types  of  composition  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  fields.  This 
course  includes  a  study  of  folk  song,  art  song,  opera  and  oratorio; 
instrumental,  suite,  sonata,  symphony,  and  symphonic  poem.  Abun- 
dant use  of  musical  illustration,  by  means  of  directed  listening 
and  actual  music-making,  acquaints  the  student  with  great  master- 
pieces of  musical  art. 

Music  305.     Epochs  in  Music  Development 

This  course  makes  an  intensive  study  of  the  great  epochs  in 
music-making,  including  medieval,  polyphonic,  classic,  romantic, 
and  modern  periods.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  social 
aspects  of  music  as  reflecting  significant  forces  in  the  various 
periods  studied.  Abundant  musical  illustration  is  given  through- 
out the  course.     Prerequisite:     Music  304. 

Music  306.  Theory  of  Music,  Ear  Training,  Dictation  and 
Sight  Singing 
This  course  includes  elementary  work  in  scales,  intervals,  and 
simple  chordal  progressions ;  ear  and  eye  recognition  of  commonly 
used  rhythmic  and  tonal  groups,  and  harmonic  analysis  of  music 
of  folk  song  grade.  Special  attention  is  given  to  keyboard  harmony 
and  to  the  functional  aspects  of  music  theory  as  applied  in  trans- 
position, harmonization  of  melodies,  and  improvisation  of  accom- 
paniments. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  splendid  situation  of  the  College  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  physical  education  program.  Two  athletic  fields,  tennis 
courts  and  outdoor  play  space,  and  two  gymnasia  make  it  possible 
to  offer  a  wide  choice  of  pleasurable  activities. 

Physical  education  is  required,  for  both  men  and  women,  for 
two  periods  a  week  during  two  of  the  four  yqars.  For  men  this 
work  consists  of  games  and  physical  skills.  For  each  woman  stu- 
dent some  freedom  is  allowed  in  electing  her  own  program.  One 
period  a  week  is  a  regular  assigned  program;  the  other  may  be 
elected  with  advice  from  the  physical  education  department  by  the 
student  from  the  field  of  activity  in  which  she  is  most  interested. 
Electives  are  chosen  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

The  intra-mural  sports  program  is  organized  by  the  Athletic 
Association  with  supervision  by  the  physical  education  department, 
and  under  the  system  of  inter-class  and  inter-section  competition, 
each  student  has  an  opportunity  to  become  a  member  of  an  ath- 
letic team. 

The  program  for  men  follows  somewhat  the  same  plan,  ex- 
cept that,  in  the  field,  football,  basketball,  and  baseball  are  varsity 
sports.  Intra-mural  leagues,  taking  in  many  activities,  are  in  order 
during  the  entire  year.  Under  this  system  competition  is  offered 
each  student  interested  in  becoming  a  member  of  an  athletic  team. 

Lockers  are  available  for  men  and  women.  A  deposit  of  twenty- 
five  cents  is  made  for  each  key.  This  must  be  redeemed  and  gym- 
nasium suits  removed  before  the  student  leaves  college  in  June. 
Regulation  costume  is  required  of  all  students.  The  following  list 
of  courses  are  elective,  and  by  advice  and  consent  of  the  instructor 
may  be  substituted  for  required  work  in  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  101.     Clogging 

Practice  is  given  in  fundamental  skills  of  clogging  and  tap 
dancing,  with  these  steps  combined  in  interesting  character  dances. 
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Physical  Education   102.     Natural  Dancing,  Elementary  and 
Advanced 
In  dancing  the  students  aim,  by  use  of  free  but  controlled 
movement,  to  make  the  body  into  an  instrument  capable  of  creat- 
ing and  expressing  ideas,  feelings,  and  emotions. 

Physical  Education  103.    Folk  and  Character  Dancing, 
Elementary  and  Advanced 
This  course  is  pjanned  to  acquire  fundamental  skills  in  pictur- 
esque and  interesting  folk  and  national  dances. 

Physical    Education    104.     Sports:     Fall,    Volley    Ball    and 
Hockey ;  Winter,  Basketball ;  Spring,  Voiley  Ball,  Baseball, 
Track  and  Field. 
Sports  are  given  in  this  course  which  appeal  to  those  liking 

highly  organized,   strenuous   activities   which  have  emphasis   on 

team  work. 

Physical  Education  105.     Athletic  Games 

This  course  includes  games  that  are  less  highly  organized  for 
those  who  prefer  a  more  informal  program. 

Physical  Education  106.     Individual  Sports:   Tennis,  Archery, 
Paddle  Tennis,  Deck  Tennis,  Badminton 
The  students  are  encouraged  to  become  proficient  in  some  in- 
dividual as  well  as  team  game.    The  games  given  above  have  been 
very  popular. 

Physical  Education  108.     Personal  Hygiene 

A — men.  B — women.  The  basis  for  work  in  this  course  is 
the  physical  examination  which  is  given  to  each  student  on  enter- 
ing the  college.  This  examination  is  followed,  when  necessary,  by 
a  conference  in  which  the  student  is  encouraged  to  take  any  reme- 
dial measures  that  are  necessary.  The  class  work  is  a  study  of 
the  principles  of  hygienic  living,  and  is  based  on  a  study  of  physi- 
ology, anatomy,  and  psychology.  Special  effort  is  made  to  help 
each  student  realize  the  importance  of  observing  the  rules  of  hy- 
giene in  his  daily  life. 


102  Departments  of  Instruction 

Physical  Education  301.     Organisation  of  Athletic  Activities 

This  one-term  course  is  offered  as  an  elective  for  juniors  and 
seniors  who  are  interested'  in  athletics  and  who  would  like  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  this  type  of  service  in  teaching.  Junior  and 
senior  high  school  athletic  programs  are  studied  and  observed,  and 
practice  is  given  in  coaching  and  officiating.  The  course  meets 
four  times  a  week  and  carries  credit. 

Physical  Education  303.     Coaching  and  Officiating  (Men) 

In  this  course  a  thorough  training  is  given  each  student  en- 
rolled in  playing  fundamentals  and  coaching  problems  entailed  in 
the  games  of  football,  basketball,  baseball,  and  intra-mural  activi- 
ties. Four  class  periods  a  week  with  college  credit,  including  two 
class  lectures  and  two  activity  hours  in  the  gymnasium  for  demon- 
stration are  the  requirements. 
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HARRY  A.  S PRAGUE 
President 

Fredonia  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. ;  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. : 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  B.S.  ;  A.M.  ;  graduate  courses  completed 
for  Ph.D. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  FINLEY 

Dean  of  Instruction  and  Professor  of  Biology 


State   Teachers   College,    Charleston, 
Columbia    University,    Ph.D. 


111. 


University  of   Chicago,   B.S. ;   M.S. ; 


HAROLD   C.   BOHN 

Instructor,  English 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  A.B.  ;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.M. 

ZAIDEE  BROWN 

Instructor  and  Librarian 

Stanford    University,    Palo    Alto,    Calif.,    A.B. :    N.    Y.    State    Library    School, 

Albany,   N.    Y. 

EDGAR  C.  BYE 

Assistant  Professor,  Social  Studies 

State  Normal   School.   West  Chester,  Pa.  :  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa., 


A.B.  ;   University  of   Pennsylvania, 
completed    for    Ph.D. 


JR. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,   A.M.  ;  graduate   courses 


FLETCHER  COLLINS, 
Instructor,  English 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Ph.B.  ;  Ph.D. 

PHIL  DWIGHT  COLLINS 

Instructor,  English 

Central    State    Teachers    College,    Mt.    Pleasant,    Mich.,    A.B. ;    University    of 
Michigan,    Ann    Arbor,   Mich.,    A.M. 

LAWRENXE  H.  CONRAD 

Assistant  Professor,  English 

University   of    Michigan,   Ann   Arbor,   Mich.,   A.B.  ;   A.M. 

GERMAIXE  POREAU  CRESSEY 
Instructor,  French 

Brevet   superieur  ;   certificat  fin   d'etudes  normales ;   Ecole   Normale   d'Auxerre ; 
certificat  d'aptitudes   pedagogiques  ;   Columbia  University,   graduate  study. 

DAVID  R.  DAVIS 

Associate  Professor,  Mathematics 

Indiana    University,    Bloomington,   Ind.,   A.B.  ;   A.M. ;    University   of    Chicago, 
Ph.D. 

DOROTHY  DUKE 

Assistant  Professor  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 

University    of    Cincinnati,    Cincinnati,    O.,    B.S.  ;    Teachers    College,    Columbia 
University,  A.M. 

TERESA  DE  ESCORIAZA 

Instructor,  French  and  Spanish 

Academie   de    Bordeaux,   Bordeaux,    France,    Brevet   elementaire    et    superieur ; 

Instituto   del    Cardenal   Cisneros,    Madrid,    Spain,    Bacbillerato. 
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Faculty 


JOHN  G.  FLOWERS 

Director  of  Integration  and  Professor  of  Education 

East  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Commerce,  Tex.,  A.B. ;  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  A.M. ;  Ph.D. 

AVALINE  FOLSOM 

Instructor,  Social  Studies 

Smith  College,  Northampton.  Mass.,  A.B. ;  graduate  study,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England ;  Columbia  University, 
A.M.;  Ph.D. 

WALTER  H.  FREEMAN 

Associate  Professor,  Languages 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  A.B. ;  A.M. ;  Ph.D. ;  graduate  study. 
University  of   Munich,   Germany. 

ELWYN  COLLINS  GAGE 

Associate  Professor,  Social  Studies 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  A.B. ;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
A.M.;  Ph.D. 

EARL  ROUSE  GLENN 

Head  of  Department  of  Science  and  Professor  of  Physics 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  A.B. ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,   A.M. 

CHARLES  E.  HADLEY 

Associate  Professor,  Biology 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me.,  A.B.  ;  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  A.M. ; 
Harvard  University,   Cambridge,  Mass.,  A.M. ;  Ph.D. 

WILLIAM  PAUL  HAMILTON 
Associate  Professor,  English 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  A.  B. ;  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  graduate  study ;  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England,  A.B. 
(Rhodes  Scholar)  ;  New  York  University,  A.M. ;  Columbia  University,  graduate 
study. 

ROY  WINTHROP  HATCH 

Head  of  Department  of  Social  Studies  and  Professor  of  Social 

Studies 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  A.B.  ;  Columbia  University,  A.M. ;  gradu- 
ate   study,    Harvard    University,    Cambridge,    Mass. 

MARGARET  B.  HOLZ 

Head  of  Department  of  Languages  and  Professor  of  Languages 
Teachers     College,     Breslau,     Germany,     B.S. ;     Columbia     University,     A.M. ; 
Middlebury    College,    Vt.,    Spanish    Diploma ;    graduate    study,    Berlin,    Vienna 
Universities ;  Columbia  University,  graduate  courses  completed  for   Ph.D. 

LOUISE  GEORGE  HUMPHREY 
Assistant  Professor,  English 

University  of  Michigan,  A.B. ;  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  B.Pd.  ; 
Columbia  University.  A.M.  ;  special  preparation  for  Speech  and  Dramatic 
Art;s  in  Manhattan  Theatre  Camp,  at  Teachers  College,  .Columbia  University, 
and   in   work   with   Dagmar  Perkins. 

EDNA  E.  KRAMER 

Assistant  Professor,  Mathematics 
Hunter   College,    New    York.   A.B.  ;    Columbia   University,    A.M. ;    Ph.D. 
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ETHEL  FRANCES  LITTLEFIELD 
Associate  Professor,  Languages 

Tufts  College,  A.B. ;  A.M ;  graduate  work  in  Romance  Languages,  Paris, 
McGill,  Radcliffe ;  Columbia  University,  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

WILMA  F.  LLOYD 

Instructor,  Education  and  Psychology 

School  of  Nursing  and  Health,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O.,  R.N. ; 
C. P.H.N.  ;  University  of  Cincinnati,  B.S. ;  A.M. ;  Laura  Spellman  Rockefeller 
Fellow,   Psychology ;    Commonwealth  Fund   Fellow,  Clinical   Psychology. 

VIRGIL  S.   MALLORY 

Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics  after  June,  1934,  and 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Columbia  University,  A.B. ;  A.M. 

EDNA  McEACHERN 

Director  of  the  Department  of  Music  and  Assistant  Professor, 
Music 

Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  B.M. ;  Columbia  University,  A.M. ; 
graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. ;  graduate  of  Institute  of  Musical  Art, 
New   York   City,    (Juilliard   Scholar). 

MARY  EULA  McKINNEY 

Assistant  Professor,  English 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O.,  A.B. ;  Columbia  University,  A.M. ; 
graduate  study,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. ;  inspection  and  study  of 
school   systems  of  France,  Italy  and  Sicily. 

ROBERT  WILLIAM  McLACHLAN 

Instructor,  Science 

State  University  of  Iowa,  A.B. ;  M.S. :  University  of  Nebraska,  graduate  study ; 
University  of  Chicago,  graduate  study ;  State  University  of  Iowa,  Fellowship, 
Ph.D. 

HARLEY  P.  MILSTEAD 

Associate  Professor,  Geography 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111.,  B.E. ;  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  A.M. ;  Columbia  University,  graduate  study ;  Clark  Uni- 
versity,  Ph.D. 

ROBERT  HUGH  MORRISON 

Principal  of  the  College  High  School  and  Associate  Professor, 
Education 

Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  A.B. ;  Colorado  State 
Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colo.,  A.M.  ;  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
graduate  study ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Ph.D. ;  University  of 
Colorado,   Boulder,   graduate  study. 

PAUL  S.  NICKERSON 

Associate  Professor,  English 

Bates   College,    Lewiston,    Me.,   A.B. ;   Harvard   University,   Cambridge,  Mass., 

A.M. ;  Columbia  University,  A.M. ;  graduate  study,  New  York  University. 

FRANK  MATHEWS  PELTON 
Instructor,  Education 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  A.B. ;  A.M. ;  School  of  Education,  New 
York  University,   Ph.D. 
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CHESTER  MATTHIAS  PITTSER 

Instructor  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Men 

Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colo. ;  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111., 
B.S.  ;  Columbia  University,  M.A.  ;  graduate  study,  University  of  Illinois ; 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. ;  Summer  School  for  Athletic  Coaches, 
San  Diego,  Calif.  ;  Summer  School  for  Athletic  Coaches,  Memphis,  Tenn. ; 
Columbia  University. 

THEODOR  RABELER 
Instructor,  German 

Oberrealschule,  Kiel,  Germany,  A.B. ;  Berlin  University ;  Heidelberg  Uni- 
versity ;  Kiel   University,  Ph.D. ;  Altona  Teachers   College. 

RUFUS  D.  REED 

Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry 

Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  O.,  B.S.  ;  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
O..   A.M.;  Ph.D. 

HELEN  E.  ROBERTS 

Instructor,  Psychology;    Visiting   Teacher,  Mental  Hygiene 

Institute 
University    of    Pennsylvania,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    B.S.  ;    A.M. ;    Smith    College 
School  for    Social  Work,  Northampton,   Mass.,   M.S.S. 

MARGARET  A.  SHERWIN 

Instructor,  Physical  Education 

Central  School  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  New  York  City,  Diploma  ; 

Teachers  College,   Columbia  University,  B.S.  ;  A.M. 

HAROLD  S.  SLOAN 

Assistant  Professor,  Social  Studies 

Columbia  University,  B.S.  ;  A.M.  ;  New  York  University,  graduate  study. 

KENNETH  ORVILLE  SMITH 
Instructor,  Science 

Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.,  A.B. ;  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111., 
A.M.,   Ph.D. 

W.  SCOTT  SMITH 

Associate  Professor,  Education 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  A.B.  ;  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  A.M.  ;  New  York  University,  Graduate  courses  completed 
for  Ph.D. 

W.  HARRY  SNYDER 

Assistant  Professor,  Social  Sttidies 

Ursinus  College,  Collegeville,  Pa.,  A.B.  ;  New  York  University.  A.  M.  ;  Ph.D.  : 
graduate  certificate,  Geneva  School  of  International  Studies,  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 

D.  HENRYETTA  SPERLE 

Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching  and  Assistant  Professor,  Education 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  A.B.  ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,   A.M.  ;   Ph.D. 

JOHN  C.  STONE 

Head  of  Department   of  Mathematics   until  June,  1934,  After  June, 

1934  Professor  F.meritus  of  Mathematics 
Indiana   University,    Bloomington.    Ind.,   A.B.  ;   A.M. 
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VALENTINE  TONONE 
Instructor,  French 

Brevet  superieur,  Ecole  Normale,  Grenoble,  France ;  University  of  Grenoble ; 
Butler  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  A.B. 

JOHN  EDWARD  WARRINER 

Instructor,  English 

Central  State  Teachers  College,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. ;  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  A.B. ;  Harvard  University,   Cambridge,  Mass.,  A.M. 

EDWARD  HARLAN  WEBSTER 

Head  of  Department  of  English  and  Professor  of  English 

Washington  Normal  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  Diploma ;  Bowdoin  College, 
Brunswick,  Me.,  A.B.  ;  Columbia  University,  A.M. ;  Oxford  University,  Oxford, 
England,  advanced  study. 

CAROLINE  B.  ZACHRY 

Director  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Institute;  Associate  Professor, 

Education,  Psychology 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  B.S. ;  A.M.  :  graduate  study,  New  York 
School    of     Social    Work ;     Oxford    University,     Oxford,     England ;     Teachers 
College,  Ph.D. ;  comparative  study  in  clinics  of  Europe. 


COLLEGE  STAFF  MEMBERS 

WHO  TAUGHT  IN   COLLEGE  HIGH   SCHOOL 

1933-34 

Robert  Hugh  Morrison    Principal 

Harold  C.  Bohn   English 

Edgar  C.  Bye  Social  Studies 

Phil  Dwight  Collins    English 

Germaine  Poreau  Cressey   French 

David  R.  Davis   Mathematics 

Dorothy  Duke  Physical  Education 

Teresa  de  Escoriaza  French 

Walter  H.  Freeman  Latin 

Elwyn  C.  Gage  Social  Studies 

Earl  R.  Glenn  Science 

Marjorie  H.  Grundy   Secretary 

W.  Paul  Hamilton   English 

Roy  Winthrop  Hatch  Social  Studies 

Margaret  B.  Holz  German 

Elizabeth  A.  Hurwitz  Art 

Edna  E.  Kramer Mathematics 

Ethel  Frances  Littlefield  Latin 

Robert  William  McLachlan  Science 

Virgil  S.  Mallory  Mathematics 

Leonard  R.  Parks  Manual  Training 

Frank  M.  Pelton   Mathematics 

Chester  M.  Pittser Physical  Education 

Theodor  Rabeler  German 

Margaret  A.  Sherwin   Physical  Education 

Harold  S.  Sloan    Social  Studies 

Kenneth  O.  Smith   Science 

W.  Harry  Snyder   Social  Studies 

Dorothy  A.  Starkweather   Home  Economics 

John  C.  Stone   Mathematics 

Valentine  Tonone   French 

Jane  E.  Walker   Librarian 

John  E.  Warriner  English 

Edward  H.  Webster  English 

Library  Staff 

Zaidee  Brown,  A.  B Librarian 

Margaret  G.  Cook,  A.  B.,  B.  S Assistant  Librarian 

Annie  Banks  Cridlebaugh,  A.  B.f  B.  L.  S Head  of  the  Loan  Desk 
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GENERAL   INFORMATION 

State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair 

HISTORY    OF    THE    COLLEGE 

The  Legislature  of  1902  directed  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  investigate  the  need  of  additional  facilities  for  the  training 
of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey.  In  1903  the 
State  Board  of  Education  recommended  that  a  normal  school  be 
established  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  The  following  year 
the  Legislature  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  site. 
After  inspecting  approximately  sixty-four  sites  the  Board  finally 
purchased  a  plot  of  twenty-five  acres  in  Upper  Montclair. 

An  appropriation  of  $275,000  was  made  by  the  Legislature 
in  1906  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  building.  The  present 
recitation  hall  was  completed  in  1908  and  the  first  class  of  187 
members  was  admitted  in  September  of  that  year. 

Seven  years  later  Edward  Russ  Hall  was  built  with  a  bequest 
of  the  Hon.  Edward  Russ,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  chairman  of  the 
Normal  School  Committee. 

The  next  building  to  be  added  to  the  group  was  a  dormitory 
for  girls  voted  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1927  and  completed  in 
the  fall  of  1928.  This  building  is  called  Chapin  Hall  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  distinguished  services  of  Dr.  Charles  S.  Chapin  as 
Principal  of  the  Montclair  State  Normal  School  from  September 
1908  to  the  date  of  his  death,  March  21st,  1924. 

The  same  Legislature  of  1927  made  an  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  about  eight  acres  of  additional  ground  lying  to  the 
north. 

The  Legislature  of  1928  appropriated  funds  for  the  erection 
of  a  demonstration  high  school. 

The  Legislature  of  1929  provided  for  the  purchase  of  thirty- 
seven  and  one-half  acres  of  land  lying  to  the  north  and  east.    This 
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valuable  tract  was  taken  over  by  the  State  and  made  a  part  of  the 
campus  during  the  summer  of  1929.  A  new  athletic  field  was  de- 
veloped on  a  part  of  this  tract  during  the  summer  of  1930. 

On  May  27th,  1927,  the  State  Board  of  Education  passed  the 
following  resolutions  as  recommended  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction : 

"That  four-year  curricula  be  instituted  in  the  Montclair 
State  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
public  high  schools. 

"That  the  curricula  for  training  elementary  teachers  at  the 
Montclair  State  Normal  School  be  discontinued  as  soon  as,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  Board,  the  State 
has  adequate  facilities  for  the  training  of  elementary  teachers. 

"That  such  part  of  the  four-year  curricula  for  the  education 
of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  as  may  be  determined  be 
put   into  effect   in   September   1927." 

Approximately  350  candidates  applied  for  entrance  to  the 
four-year  course  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1927,  and  when  the 
college  opened  on  September  19th,  1927,  120  candidates  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Freshman  Gass  and  30  to  the  Sophomore  Class. 
The  last  class  to  be  graduated  from  the  two-year  normal  school 
completed  its  work  in  January,  1930.  The  first  class  was  graduated 
from  the  four-year  college  curriculum  in  June,  1930. 

Extension  courses  were  added  to  the  teachers  college  program 
in  1929.  The  summer  session  was  established  in  1930.  Late  in 
the  spring  of  1932  the  State  Board  of  Education  voted  that  the 
college  should  offer  graduate  courses  and  grant  a  master's  degree. 

Location 
The  college  is  located  in  Upper  Montclair  about  three  miles 
from  the  Montclair  Center.  The  campus  is  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Essex  and  Passaic  Counties.  Valley  Road,  which  ex- 
tends from  Montclair  to  Paterson,  passes  the  campus  on  the  east. 
This  highway  follows  the  Watchung  range  of  mountains  which 
lies  on  the  left.  The  campus  is  on  the  side  of  this  range  and  from 
this  elevation  commands  a  view  of  great  interest  and  beauty.  To 
the  north  are  Great  Notch  and  Paterson,  to  the  south  Montclair, 
the  Oranges  and  Newark,  while  to  the  east  the  college  buildings 
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overlook  the  gardens,  towns  and  cities  of  Bergen,  Hudson,  Essex 
and  Passaic  counties  to  the  Palisades  and  the  New  York  sky  line. 
The  view  is  equally  impressive  by  night  when  one  sees  only  the 
myriads  of  lights  of  this  metropolitan  section. 

The  college  campus  may  be  reached  by  the  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road to  Montclair,  and  thence  by  bus  to  the  east  entrance ;  by  the 
Erie  Railroad  to  the  Montclair  Heights  Station,  which  is  near  the 
south  entrance;  and  by  bus  from  Newark,  the  Oranges  and 
Paterson. 

Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  various  legislative  appropriations  for  land  have  provided 
the  College  with  a  campus  of  seventy  acres  which  furnishes  sites 
for  our  present  buildings  and  for  others  which  are  in  prospect. 
The  campus  is  developed  with  roadways,  walks,  shrubbery,  wood- 
ed sections,  lawns,  tennis  and  other  recreational  courts,  athletic 
fields  and  gardens. 

The  main  building,  or  College  Hall,  contains  administration 
offices,  conference  rooms,  classrooms,  library,  laboratories,  and 
gymnasium. 

Edward  Russ  and  Chapin  Halls  are  maintained  by  the  State 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  women  of  the  student  body.  Both 
buildings  are  fireproof  in  construction  and  are  designed  in  the 
Spanish  Mission  style  with  white  stucco  walls  and  red  Spanish  tile 
roofs  to  conform  in  character  to  the  other  buildings  on  the  campus. 
Each  dormitory  accommodates  about  one  hundred  students  with 
single  and  double  rooms,  laundry,  bathrooms,  infirmary,  storage 
rooms,  reception  room,  living  room,  and  offices  for  hostess  and 
nurse.  The  living  rooms  are  the  social  centers  and  are  designed  to 
accommodate  parties,  dramatics,  clubs,  dances,  and  receptions.  The 
dining  rooms  and  kitchens  are  located  in  Edward  Russ  Hall. 

The  College  High  School  is  located  to  the  north  and  east  of 
College  Hall.  It  contains  offices,  assembly  room,  gymnasium,  li- 
brary, domestic  science  rooms,  classrooms  for  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grade  high  school  students, 
and  a  conference  room  for  college  students. 
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EXPENSES  AND  AIDS 

General  Expenses 

A  tuition  fee  of  $100  is  required  of  every  State  normal  school 
or  teachers  college  student  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  tuition  fee  for  non-resident  students  is  $200  per  year. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  also  authorizes  the  levy- 
ing of  a  Student  Council  fee  of  $10  for  the  promotion  of  student 
activities.  This  fee  covers  student  publications,  associations,  clubs, 
programs,  athletics,  receptions,  and  other  activities  which  have 
distinct  social,  cultural,  and  spiritual  values. 

Living  Expenses 

The  yearly  living  expenses  for  women  students  who  live  in 
the  dormitories  amount  to  $300,  or  $7.50  per  week.  The  rate  in- 
cludes board,  laundry,  heat,  lights,  and  either  a  single  or  half  of  a 
double  room. 

Payments  are  to  be  made  as  follows : 
$100  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  occupancy. 
$100  on  or  before  December  15th. 
$100  on  or  before  March  15th. 

No  rebate  is  made  for  absence  on  account  of  expulsion,  sus- 
pension, or  voluntary  withdrawal  from  college  during  a  semester. 
A  student  who  has  a  continuous  absence  on  account  of  illness  for 
two  weeks  or  more  will  receive  a  rebate  of  $3.50  per  week. 

Women  students  who  do  not  plan  to  live  at  home  should  see 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Carter,  Dean  of  Women,  State  Teachers  College, 
Montclair,  or  write  for  a  dormitory  application  blank.  The  appli- 
cation will  date  from  the  time  of  its  receipt.  Mrs.  Carter  is  in 
charge  of  all  dormitory  assignments. 

Women  students  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  dormi- 
tories live  in  private  homes  which  are  approved  by  the  Dean  of 
Women.  When  dormitory  vacancies  occur,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  students  living  in  private  homes  should  transfer  to  fill 
such  vacancies  upon  notice  from  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Men  students  may  be  accommodated  in  nearby  homes,  a  list 
of  which  is  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 
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Student  Loan  Fund 

The  Alumni  Association  has  raised  a  memorial  fund  of  ap- 
proximately $10,000  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  S.  Chapin. 
This  fund  has  been  incorporated  as  a  student  loan  fund. 

In  deciding  upon  applications  the  trustees  give  consideration 
to  the  health,  character,  and  scholarship  of  the  applicant  and  his 
personal  fitness  for  teaching. 

Each  loan  shall  be  evidenced  or  guaranteed  by  at  least  one 
property  owner  approved  by  the  trustees  and  shall  be  payable  with- 
out interest  in  monthly  installments  of  not  less  than  $15  per  month 
commencing  not  later  than  the  sixth  month  after  the  applicant's 
graduation  from  the  College ;  providing,  however,  that  if  the  ap- 
plicant shall  leave  the  College  for  any  reason  whatsoever  without 
graduating,  the  entire  amount  of  the  note  shall  forthwith  become 
due  and  payable. 

New  and  greatly  encouraging  life  prospects  have  already  been 
brought  to  deserving  students  by  the  contributors  to  this  fund. 

Library 

A  library  of  approximately  28,000  volumes  is  conveniently 
located  on  the  main  floor  of  the  College  Hall.  It  is  fully  cata- 
logued, and  many  of  the  books  are  accessible  to  students  on  open 
shelves.  About  200  periodicals  are  received,  and  the  most  im- 
portant ones  are  bound,  making  a  valuable  addition  to  the  refer- 
ence collection.  Trained  librarians  are  in  charge  of  the  reference 
desk,  the  loan  desk,  and  the  cataloguing. 

The  textbook  exhibit  now  contains  several  hundred  volumes 
and  is  constantly  growing.  It  is  classified  and  catalogued  and 
makes  a  valuable  addition  to  our  resources.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  consulted  frequently  by  principals  and  teachers  of  sur- 
rounding schools  who  wish  to  compare  textbooks.  Regular  work  in 
such  study  is  assigned  to  seniors  in  the  College. 

The  high  school  library  is  in  charge  of  a  trained  librarian,  and 
contains  about  2,200  books.  It  is  operated  as  a  branch  of  the 
college  library  with  frequent  exchange  of  books  between  the  two 
collections. 
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The  library  also  maintains  a  catalogued  collection  of  clippings, 
pamphlets,  and  pictures  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

The  public  libraries  of  Montclair,  Newark,  and  other  neigh- 
boring communities  afford  generous  cooperation. 

Student  Supply  Store 
This  enterprise  aims  to  supply  such  materials  as  are  in  contin- 
ual demand  by  the  student  body  and  faculty. 

Cafeteria 
The  cafeteria  is  under  the  management  of  a  trained  dietitian 
who  prepares  lunches  for  all  students  who  are  not  served  at  the 
Edward  Russ  dining  room.    Lunches  are  served  at  cost  prices. 

Gifts 

A  generous  gift  of  money  from  the  late  Edward  Russ  has  en- 
abled the  school  to  place  on  its  walls  many  photographs  of  men 
eminent  in  science,  philosophy,  education,  and  public  affairs,  as 
well  as  several  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces  of  great  artists. 
At  his  death  Mr.  Russ  bequeathed  a  substantial  sum  of  money 
which  has  taken  permanent  form  in  the  building  of  Edward  Russ 
Hall.  The  Edward  Russ  Hall  is  greatly  appreciated  by  all  resident 
students  because  of  the  educational  and  social  advantages  which  it 
offers. 

Many  other  gifts  have  been  presented  by  Normal  School  and 
Colleges  classes,  graduates  and  friends.  These  are  now  serving  a 
variety  of  purposes  in  the  College  Hall,  the  dormitories,  the  Col- 
lege High  School,  and  about  the  campus.  They  are  highly  prized 
by  the  students  and  by  the  faculty  as  expressions  of  the  good  will 
and  generosity  of  the  donors. 

Bureau  of  Appointments 
The  Bureau  of  Appointments  has  been  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooperating  with  the  school  administrators  who  are  seeking 
to  fill  vacancies.  The  Bureau  aims  to  furnish  definite  and  reliable 
information  relative  to  the  training,  experience,  and  personal  fit- 
ness of  candidates.  It  will  also  arrange  for  personal  interviews  and 
for  opportunities  to  observe  candidates  in  teaching  situations.  This 
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Bureau  will  be  reluctant  to  recommend  candidates  unless  complete 
information  about  vacancies  has  been  furnished.  If  the  Bureau 
recommends  a  candidate  it  assumes  an  important  responsibility 
to  the  community  and  the  teacher. 
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ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION 

ALUMNI  OFFICERS,  1934-35 

President Mr.  Wallace  M.  Broadbent,  '13 

11  Lancaster  Avenue,  South  Orange 

Vice-President    Miss  Gertrude  M.  Blachly 

33  Hamilton  Street,  East  Orange 

Recording  Secretary Miss  Anne  A.  Geiger,  '30 

126  Mercer  Place,  South  Orange 
Corresponding  Secretary  . .  Miss  Dorothy  Jensen,  '26 

79  Arnold  Terrace,  South  Orange 

Treasurer    Mr.  Floyd  Hoek,  '21 

43  Zabriskie  Street,  Haledon 

Assistant  Treasurer Miss  Ruth  F.  Noll 

50  Brookfield  Road,  Upper  Montclair 

Executive  Committee Mrs.  Thelma  St.  John  Conner,  '18 

138  Alexander  Avenue,  Upper  Montclair 
Miss  Frances  H.  Moller,  '30 

65  Edgar  Street,  East  Orange 
Mr.  Allan  Morehead,  '34 

181  Burlington  Avenue,  Paterson 

The  Alumni  Association  holds  a  number  of  meetings  each  year 
including  a  card  party  in  the  winter,  a  dance  in  the  spring,  and  a 
general  alumni  meeting  during  Commencement  Week.  Through 
these  activities,  it  maintains  its  contact  with  the  College,  and  the 
individuals  of  the  alumni  preserve  established  friendships  and  pro- 
fessional interests. 

The  Alumni  Association  has  organized  and  maintained  a  stu- 
dent welfare  fund  known  as  the  Chapin  Memorial  Fund  which 
now  totals  approximately  $10,000. 
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AIMS,    ORGANIZATION    AND    ACTIVITIES 

of  the 
State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICIES 
The  following  principles  control  the  organization  and  develop- 
ment of  the  College.    The  second  statement  of  each  principle  is 
somewhat  explanatory  of  the  first  and  in  most  cases  is  addressed 
particularly   to    students. 

(1)  That  the  College  should  have  clearly  defined  objectives  which 
should  limit  and  control  its  offerings  and  activities. 

That  entering  students  should  understand  what  the  College 
has  to  offer  in  relation  to  their  interests  and  purposes. 

(2)  That  the  College  should  be  so  organized  and  administered  as 
to  promote  the  interests  and  welfare  of  prospective  workers 
in  the  profession. 

That  the  students  should  be  offered  the  most  desirable  op- 
portunities for  the  promotion  of  their  educational  interests  and 
success,  their  physical  health  and  energy,  their  emotional  ad- 
justments and  stability  and  their  social  attitudes  and  habits. 

(3)  That  to  teach  should  be  a  privilege  and  not  a  right,  i.  e., 
candidates  for  teacher   preparation  should   be   selected. 

That  the  students  who  are  to  be  privileged  to  prepare  for 
teaching  must  demonstrate  their  intellectual,  personal  and 
scholastic   fitness   for  the  profession. 

(4)  That  the  relative  value  of  the  curriculum  materials  used  in 
a  teachers  college  should  be  judged  by  the  nature  and  needs 
of  the  schools  and  communities  which  it  serves. 

That  though  teachers  are  purveyors  of  broad  culture  yet  the 
selection  of  the  necessary  materials  for  a  prospective  teacher 
must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  professional  service. 

(5)  That  teacher  preparation  should  be  differentiated  and  specializ- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  aims  and  organization  of  the  schools 
to  be  served. 

That  the  differentiated  program  at  Montclair  provides  for 
the  training  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers  and 
permits  specialization  within  this  program  in  English,  foreign 
languages,  mathematics,  science,  social  studies,  geography, 
music,  supervision  and  guidance. 
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(6)  That  prospective  teachers  should  acquire  a  rich  background 
of  general  culture  including  a  knowledge  of  present  day  prob- 
lems. 

That  the  professional-cultural  background  studies  should  offer 
promise  of  a  broad  human  interest  in  the  social,  political, 
economic,  industrial,  religious,  scientific,  literary  and  aesthetic 
phases  of  life. 

(7)  That  professional  scholarship  should  be  sound  and  liberal 
margins  of  knowledge  should  be  provided. 

That  professional  scholarship  refers  particularly  to  the  schol- 
arship required  in  the  student's  major  and  minor  fields  of 
specialization.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  complete 
approximately  36  semester  hours  in  his  major  and  18  semester 
hours  in  his  minor  field  of  interest. 

(8)  That  prospective  secondary  school  teachers  should  not  only 
acquire  a  teaching  knowledge  of  subject  matter  but  also  a 
teaching  knowledge  of  adolescent  pupils  involving  controls  and 
skills  in  their  instruction. 

That  the  professional  objectives  provide  teachers  college  stu- 
dents with  a  motive  for  learning  which  in  turn  insists  upon 
functional  knowledge.  The  adjustment  of  this  knowledge  to 
the  aptitudes  and  needs  of  high  school  pupils  requires  methods 
and  skills  in  instruction. 

(9)  That  the  program  of  studies  and  activities  of  a  teachers  col- 
lege should  be  progressive,  sequential  and  integrated. 

That  education  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  bringing 
isolated  courses  back  into  their  natural  relationships  or  into 
a  unified  body  of  knowledge  in  order  to  promote  broader  un- 
derstandings, clearer  meanings,  convenient  thinking  and  bal- 
anced judgment. 

(10)  That  the  College  should  seek  persistently  to  maintain  high 
standards  of  excellence  together  with  practical  concepts  of 
usefulness. 

That  students  must  give  their  best  efforts,  maintain  high 
standards  of  scholarship  and  demonstrate  ability  to  use  their 
knowledge  and  skills. 

(11)  That  open-mindedness  on  the  part  of  all  participants  in 
teacher  preparation  should  be  encouraged  in  order  to  facilitate 
individual    adjustments    and    growth. 

That  a  student's  experience  in  college  stimulates  intellectual 
curiosity  along  with  a  purposeful  interest  in  truth.  Such  atti- 
tudes promote  a  recognition  and  understanding  of  differences 
and  an  ability  to  adjust  and  grow  in  a  changing  world. 
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GENERAL  OBJECTIVE 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  a  pro- 
fessional school  which  prepares  teachers  for  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  of  the  State.  This  definite  objective  has  been  the 
controlling  factor  in  the  development  of  the  curriculum,  courses  of 
study,  teaching  procedures,  extra-curricular  activities,  and  college 
spirit  and  has  tended  to  unify  all  activities — professional,  cultural, 
and  social. 

The  College  is  organized  for  those  who  have  a  sincere  interest 
in  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  society  through  the  medium 
of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  Those  students  who  have 
the  natural  ability  to  become  friends,  guides  and  leaders  of  youth 
should  consider  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  profession  of 
teaching. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

The  College  is  organized  for  administrative  purposes  into  three 
divisions :  business  administration,  instructional  administration  and 
personnel  admnistration. 

Business  Division 

The  business  division  has  charge  of  financial  matters  such  as 
appropriations,  receipts,  expenditures,  inventories,  audits  and  re- 
ports.  This  division  also  superintends  buildings  and  grounds. 

Students  contact  with  the  business  division  through  the  Busi- 
ness Office  when  they  pay  their  tuition  and  fees  and  purchase  sup- 
plies. 

Instructional  Division 

The  instructional  division  centers  its  interests  in  curricula, 
courses  of  study,  teaching  materials,  teaching  and  supervisory 
programs  and  teaching  procedures.  The  Dean  of  Instruction,  Reg- 
istrar, heads  of  departments,  Administrative  Council,  instructional 
committees  and  general  staff  are  responsible  workers  in  this  de- 
partment. 

Students  who  wish  advice  or  help  in  matters  related  to  cur- 
ricula, courses,  programs  of  studies,  advanced  standing,  instruc- 
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tional  procedures  and  scholastic  clubs  will  consult  the  Dean  of  In- 
struction, department  heads  and  staff  advisers. 

Matters    of    records,   reports,   credits   and   schedules   will   be 
discussed  with  the  Registrar. 
Personnel  Division 

The  personnel  division  has  the  responsibility  of  promoting  the 
physical  health,  mental  health,  work  habits  and  social  life  of  all 
students.  The  following  list  of  staff  members  is  engaged  in  person- 
nel work:  personnel  director,  physical  education  instructors,  col- 
lege physician,  college  nurse,  mental  hygiene  instructors  and  coun- 
sellors, psychiatrist,  visiting  teacher,  Dean  of  Women,  Dean  of 
Men,  dormitory  hostesses  and  staff  and  student  advisers. 

The  personnel  division  will  endeavor  to  become  familiar  with 
the  abilities  and  needs  of  all  students,  keep  reliable  records  and 
provide  for  adequate  personal  service. 

STUDENT  INTERESTS   AND   PARTICIPATION 

Orientation  and  Guidance  of  Freshmen 

During  the  first  week  of  the  college  year,  freshmen  students 
report  for  examinations,  organization  meetings,  social  functions, 
athletics,  conferences  and  instructions.  The  personnel  division  of 
the  College  is  active  in  gaining  necessary  information,  preparing 
reports,  and  furnishing  guidance.  The  Student  Council  is  active 
in  its  cooperation  in  that  it  explains  and  discusses  various  student 
clubs,  student  privileges,  and  student  responsibilities.  Staff  mem- 
bers meet  the  new  students  for  personal  interviews  and  address 
them  in  group  meetings  on  such  topics  as  educational  service, 
budgeting  of  time,  use  of  the  library,  how  to  study,  the  curricula, 
etc.  In  general,  Freshman  Week  is  a  time  for  orientation,  adjust- 
ments, guidance,  instructions,  examinations  and  social  contacts. 
General  Citizenship 

A  spirit  of  readiness  to  understand  objectives  and  to  assume 
responsibilities  grows  out  of  Freshman  Week.  Each  student 
realizes  that  he  has  become  part  of  a  State  enterprise  and  an  active 
group  of  professional  workers.  Social  and  professional  conscious- 
ness begin  to  take  the  place  of  individual  motives. 

Prom  the  first  day  each  student  is  expected  to  make  definite 
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contributions  to  the  welfare  of  his  or  her  associates  and  to  the 
life  of  the  College.  In  fact,  any  student  who  cannot  demonstrate 
initiative  and  leadership  through  cooperation  and  service  should 
not  train  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
teacher  in  greatest  demand  and  of  real  power  understands  the 
value  of  unselfish  teamwork,  and,  through  participation,  has 
formed  the  habit  of  leading  when  leadership  is  needed,  and 
serving  always. 

Student  Organizations 

Students  have  initiated  and  organized  councils,  clubs,  associa- 
tions, and  committees  that  are  rendering  a  great  variety  of  service 
which  is  of  a  worthy  character,  and  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
faculty  and  the  student  body.  Practically  all  students  are  also  mak- 
ing individual  contributions  through  their  regular  classroom  par- 
ticipation, by  means  of  loan  materials,  reports,  supplementing,  veri- 
fying, questioning,  and  sometimes  taking  charge  of  discussions  or 
class  periods.  Aside  from  the  regular  classroom  activities  many  in- 
dividual students  demonstrate  their  ability  to  lead  and  cooperate 
by  presenting  or  directing  regular  assembly  programs. 

Student  Council  and  Clubs 

The  Student  Council  is  the  central  organization  in  general 
control  of  students'  extra-curricular  activities.  It  is  made  up  of 
representatives  from  the  student  body  and  faculty.  Through  the 
system  of  representation,  which  works  for  the  interest  of  the 
whole  College,  the  Student  Council  takes  as  its  responsibility  the 
promotion  of  scholarship,  culture,  professional  interest,  social  and 
physical  welfare,  civic  interests,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the 
student  body. 

It  must  be  said  of  the  Student  Council,  its  committees  and  the 
allied  organizations,  that  through  their  aims,  their  spirit  and  their 
accomplishments,  they  commend  themselves  to  the  faculty  and  their 
profession.  Naturally,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  students 
and  their  organizations  express  their  ideas  of  service,  though  at 
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present  their  principal  organized  activities  may  be  listed  as  follows : 

Agora  Gamma  Theta   Upsilon 

Aldornia  Graduate   Club 

Aphesteon  International  Relations  Club 

Artsmen  Kappa  Delta  Pi 

Cercle  Francais  League  of   Women  Voters 

Circolo    Italiano  Mathematics   Club 

Clio  Music   Clubs 

Commuters'   Club  Philosophy    Club 

Contemporary   Club  Psychology  Club 

Creative  Writing  Club  Rohwec 

Dance  Club  Science  Club 

Debating  League  The  Senate 

Deutsche   Verein  Spanish   Club 

Dramatic   Club  Men's  Athletic  Association 

English    Clubs  Women's  Athletic  Council 

The  work  of  the  Student  Council,  its  committees  and  organi- 
zations, includes  such  activities  as  follow: 

Preparation  and  presentation  of  college  and  high  school  assemblies 
Establishment    and    maintenance    of    college    publications,    including 

newspaper,  hand  book,  magazine  and  year-book 
Study  of  the  social  needs  of  the  College  and  methods  of  providing 

for  them  properly  and  adequately 
General    supervision  of   athletics 

Promotion  of  the  scholarship  standards  of  sections  or  classes 
The  chartering  of  college  clubs 

Supervision  of  the  bulletin  board  and  student  announcements 
Assistance   in   matters   of    student   employment   and   general    student 

aid 
Assistance  in  maintaining   favorable  working  conditions   throughout 

the  College 
Receiving  and  entertaining  of  visitors   and   delegations 
Collection  of  data  and  making  of  reports  relative  to  college  enter- 
prises and  their  management 
Representing  the   College  at  meetings  of  various  organizations  and 

the  furnishing  of  speakers  for  high  school  assemblies 
Promotion    of    college    clubs    and    organizations    which    provide    for 

intellectual    improvement,    professional    improvement,    religious 

and   social  service,   athletics,   recreation   and   college   spirit   in 

general 
Provision    for   a    financing   system  which   will    adequately    serve   all 

worthy  college  enterprises 
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Student  Council  Officers 

PRESIDENT    Eugene  C.  Auryansen,  '36, 

Eastside  High  School,  Paterson,  '32 

VICE-PRESIDENT     E.  Doris  Berstler,  '35, 

Millburn  High  School,  31 

SECRETARY   William  Allen,  '36, 

Central  High  School,  Paterson,  '32 

TREASURER  Doris  Wronker,  '37, 

East  Orange  High  School,  '33 

Music  and  Art 

Cultural  or  background  courses  in  Music  and  Art  are  required 
of  all  students.  Several  active  clubs  for  those  interested  in  music 
and  the  opera,  literature  and  the  drama  are  well  established.  The 
musical  organizations  include  the  following : 

A   vested   a   capella    College    Choir   of    approximately   sixty   voices 

conducted  by  Mr.  Carl  F.  Mueller. 
A    Woman's    Glee    Club    of    nearly    seventy    voices    and    a    Double 

Mixed  Quartet  conducted  by  Mr.  Mueller. 
A   College  Orchestra  of  thirty  pieces  under  the  direction  of   Miss 

Edna  E.  McEachern. 
A   String  Quartette,   String  Trio,   and  string  and   brass   ensembles 

conducted  by   Miss   McEachern. 

Frequently  outside  talent  is  engaged  for  assembly  programs. 
The  College  receives  generous  cooperation  from  the  managers  of 
the  concert  and  lecture  courses  in  Montclair,  Newark  and  New 
York.  Frequent  trips  are  made  to  the  centers  of  art  and  music 
in  New  York  City. 
Dramatics 

Dramatic  activity  is  as  varied  as  is  the  composite  art  of  the 
drama  itself.  Courses  alone  in  the  drama  are  never  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  of  this  many-sided  art,  and  so  directly  and  in- 
directly connected  with  these  courses,  many  plays  are  produced 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  These  productions  vary  greatly,  includ- 
ing one-act  plays,  adaptations  of  period  drama  such  as  the  medie- 
val mystery  plays,  pageants  for  such  festal  occasions  as  Christmas 
and  May  Day,  and  three-act  plays  such  as  Shaw's  Arms  and  The 
Man,  Sutton  Vane's  Outward  Bound,  and  Philip  Barry's 
Holiday.    The  practical  work  of  designing,  coaching,  directing, 
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costuming,  arranging  and  making  sets,  and  make-up  receives  con- 
siderable attention. 

Moreover,  instruction  is  given  in  the  method  of  evaluating 
plays  for  production,  in  compiling  catalogues  of  plays  suitable  for 
high  school  production,  and  in  adapting  literary  and  historical 
prose  material  to  the  dramatic  form  so  that  the  classroom  work 
might  be  presented  more  colorfully. 

Students  assume  full  responsibility  for  all  the  monthly  pro- 
grams of  the  Dramatic  Club.  The  club  is  divided  into  groups,  and 
each  group  is  responsible  for  at  least  one  program  which  they 
must  arrange,  cast,  coach  and  provide  for  costumes,  sets,  proper- 
ties, and  make-up. 

Thus  the  dramatic  work  strives  to  be  sufficiently  all  inclusive 
and  practical  so  that  students  will  be  able  to  assume  full  re- 
sponsibility easily  and  capably  for  producing  plays  in  the  high 
school. 

Student  Exchange 

The  College  has  prepared  a  program  of  teacher  training  in  the 
field  of  modern  foreign  languages.  After  successful  completion 
of  the  prerequisite  three  years  of  high  school  French,  German,  or 
Spanish,  a  language  study  is  continued  at  Montclair  which  in- 
cludes the  literature,  geography,  history,  art,  civics,  politics,  etc., 
in  classes  conducted  entirely  in  French,  German  or  Spanish.  If  the 
student  has  shown  promising  aptitude  in  his  foreign  language 
work  during  his  freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  years,  he  is  then 
offered  the  opportunity  to  study  abroad  for  a  year  in  some  foreign 
teachers  college  or  university,  and  this  at  a  merely  nominal  cost. 

During  their  year  of  study  abroad,  these  Montclair  students 
follow  a  comprehensive  program  of  work,  including  classes  in  the 
language  and  in  literature,  history,  art,  music,  psychology,  etc., 
working  with  their  French,  German,  or  Spanish-speaking  class- 
mates, submitting  to  the  same  kind  of  discipline,  enjoying  their 
pleasures,  and  experiencing  their  daily  routine.  Aside  from  the 
scholarly  achievement  that  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  amount  of 
classroom  work  in  college,  this  year  of  study  abroad  gives  students 
a  broad  outlook  on  life,  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  problems 
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of  other  peoples,  an  understanding  of  world  citizenship — in  fact, 
a  life  experience  that  is  bound  to  make  them  better  teachers  of 
foreign  languages  for  American  high  school  boys  and  girls. 

College  Athletics 

The  College  provides  two  athletic  fields,  six  tennis  courts, 
two  gymnasiums,  and  other  facilities  for  promoting  recreational 
activities.  The  principal  sports  for  men  include  football,  basket- 
ball, baseball,  track  and  field  work,  and  tennis.  College  varsity 
teams  in  football,  basketball,  baseball,  and  tennis  maintain  full 
schedules  with  colleges  located  in  five  eastern  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  college  junior  teams  play  scheduled  games 
within  the  State.  Intra-mural  athletics  are  promoted  between  all 
classes.  The  women's  athletic  activities  include  volley  ball,  hockey, 
basketball,  baseball,  track  and  field,  tennis,  and  archery.  Intra- 
mural schedules  are  arranged  for  these  activities. 

Special  college  courses  have  been  organized  for  those  men  and 
women  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  coaching  athletics  and  supervising  playground  activities. 

Publications 

The  Student  Handbook  supplies  instructions,  Student  Council 
rules,  descriptions  of  organizations,  songs,  cheers,  and  other  matter 
of  special  value  to  new  students. 

"The  Pelican,"  the  student  news  publication,  covers  a  variety 
of  subjects  of  special  interest  to  students. 

The  Montclair  Quarterly  is  the  student  literary  magazine 
published  by  the  student  body. 

The  College  Annual  is  published  each  year  by  the  Senior  Class 
and  contains  general  information  of  special  value  to  graduates  and 
their  friends. 

Special  announcements  of  the  College  and  its  different  depart- 
ments are  published  as  the  need  arises. 

"State  College  Studies"  are  published  at  irregular  intervals  and 
are  comprised  of  contributions  by  members  of  the  college  faculty. 

Dormitory  Life 

Dormitory  students  have  opportunities  for  social  activities,  en- 
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tertainments,  and  athletics.    These  activities  are  promoted  by  the 
Dean  of  Women,  the  Dormitory  Hostesses,  and  the  Faculty. 

The  regulations  governing  dormitory  life  are  made  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Dormitory  Councils,  the  Dean  of  Women,  and 
the  Dormitory  Hostesses.  These  regulations  cover  such  matters  as 
study  hours,  week-end  permissions,  social  activities,  guests,  sched- 
ule of  meals,  care  of  rooms,  care  of  the  sick  and  chaperonage. 

STUDENT  PERSONNEL  ADJUSTMENTS 
The  accomplishments  of  individual  students  depend  upon  their 
energy,  adaptability  and  general  personal  fitness.    Therefore,  the 
College  invests  profitably  in  promoting  the  physical  health,  emo- 
tional stability,  and  social  attitudes  and  habits  of  all  students. 

Physical  Health 

The  State  Teachers  College  is  located  on  an  elevation  in  clean, 
open  country.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds  are  satisfactory.  The  campus  furnishes  adequate  facilities 
for  healthful  outdoor  exercises  and  the  two  gymnasiums  provide 
for  indoor  sports,  dances,  clubs,  physical  training  and  corrective 
exercises. 

The  College  employs  two  part-time  physicians  who  give  thor- 
ough physical  examinations,  and  advise  with  those  students  who 
need  medical  attention  or  corrective  exercises.  The  nurse  and  the 
members  of  the  physical  education  department  are  in  attendance 
throughout  each  day. 

The  health  of  the  dormitory  students  is  guarded  with  special 
care.  An  infirmary  is  maintained  and  the  College  Physician  for 
women  visits  the  dormitories  frequently.  The  Dean  of  Women 
and  physical  education  instructors  check  on  health  facilities  and 
conditions.  One  full-time  nurse  lives  in  the  dormitories  in  order 
that  she  may  serve  individual  dormitory  students  and  oversee  the 
general  health  conditions  of  all  students.  The  College  Dietitian, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  College  Cafeteria,  is  also  a  supervisor  of 
the  menus  and  the  dormitory  dining  hall. 

Mental  Health 

Mental   health  guidance  is  provided   for  students  throughout 
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their  four  years  of  college.  The  students  are  approached  first 
during  the  freshman  year  in  their  hygiene  course.  The  adjust- 
ment of  the  student  to  college  is  first  taken  up  with  the'  group 
and  an  opportunity  is  provided  for  individuals  to  consult  the  staff 
members  about  personal  problems.  When  psychiatric  and  further 
medical  help  is  indicated,  the  student  is  examined  by  the  psy- 
chiatrist both  physically  and  psychiatrically. 

In  the  sophomore  year  the  student's  emotional  adjustment  is 
discussed  in  class  in  relation  to  his  professional  preparation.  Pupil- 
teacher  relationships  are  emphasized  and  the  teacher's  personality 
and  responsibility  for  the  mental  health  of  the  class  discussed. 
This  group  discussion  not  only  provides  mental  health  instruc- 
tion for  the  students  but  also  gives  further  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual students  to  arrange  for  personal  interviews  with  the  staff 
of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Institute. 

Mental  Hygiene  Institute 

In  the  fall  of  1926  the  mental  hygiene  program  was  first 
introduced  at  Montclair.  At  this  time  the  work  consisted  of 
individual  guidance  of  teachers  in  training.  In  the  spring  term 
of  1927,  instruction  in  mental  hygiene  was  also  introduced.  In 
order  that  the  instruction  and  the  individual  guidance  should  be 
most  effective  and  practical,  a  demonstration  clinic  was  planned. 
This  clinic,  the  Mental  Hygiene  Institute,  was  opened  in  Febru- 
ary 1930. 

Advisers : 

William  H.  Kilpatrick,  Ph.  D.,  Adviser  in  Education, 

Professor  of    Philosophy  of    Education,   Teachers   College, 
Columbia  University. 

Marion  E.  Kenworthy,  M.  D.,  Adviser  in  Psychiatry, 

Director  of  Mental  Hygiene  Department,  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work. 

Goodwin  B.  Watson,  Ph.  D.,  Adviser  in  Psychology, 

Associate  Professor  Educational  Psychology,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University. 
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Staff: 

Caroline  B.  Zachry,  Ph.  D.,  Director 
Stephen  P.  Jewett,  M.  D.,  Psychiatrist 
Wilma  F.  Lloyd,  A.  M.,  Psychologist 
Helen  E.  Roberts,  M.  S.  S.,  Visiting  Teacher 
Ethel  T.  Haugen,  M.  A.,  Secretary 

The  work  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Institute  has  two  major 
purposes : 

a.  Through  its  cooperation  with  neighboring  high  schools  the 
Institute  provides  a  demonstration  guidance  department  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  the  mental  hygiene  and  personality 
problems  of  high  school  students,  educational  and  vocational 
adjustments,  and  tests  and  measurements. 

b.  The  Institute  also  provides  full  mental  hygiene  service;  i.  e., 
psychiatric,  psychological  and  medical,  for  college  students. 

Students  electing  advanced  work  in  psychology  and  mental 
hygiene  have  an  opportunity  to  do  a  limited  amount  of  field 
work  in  guidance  under  the  supervision  of  the  visiting  teacher. 

Through  field  work  and  staff  conferences  the  Institute 
reaches  teachers  in  service  who  wish  help  with  the  guidance 
problems  in  their  classrooms. 

The  Institute  is  carrying  on  several  research  studies  and 
makes  available  the  results  of  these  studies  not  only  to  the 
students  of  the  College  but  to  teachers  throughout  the  State. 

A  well  organized  sequence  of  courses  is  planned  for  grad- 
uate students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  guidance  work  in  schools. 
Carefully  supervised  field  work  including  home  and  school  visit- 
ing and  intelligence  testing  is  a  required  part  of  the  graduate 
training.  This  field  work  is  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Institute.  A  master's  degree  in  Guidance  is 
granted  to  students  who  complete  this  work  satisfactorily. 

Social  Adjustments 

A  varied  program  of  well  planned  social  activities  is  pro- 
moted by  the  College  clubs,  classes,  personnel  department  and 
general    staff.     Each   activity    is   approved   and   directed    by   the 
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Dean  of  Women  or  the  Dean  of  Men  because  of  its  social  and 
recreational  value.  A  few  of  the  activities  which  have  become 
traditions  of  the  College  are  listed  as  follows: 

Two  all-college  dances  are  sponsored  by  the  Student  Council 
each  year.  The  Junior-Senior  Bal  Masque  is  open  to  all  college 
students.  An  all-college  party  is  given  by  the  Commuters'  Club. 
The  Sophomores  give  a  dance  for  the  Freshmen,  and  the  Fresh- 
men give  a  dance  for  the  Sophomores.  There  are  two  annual 
sport  dances  sponsored  by  the  Men's  A.  A.  and  the  Women's 
A.  A.,  and  then  there  are  the  dances  sponsored  by  each  class. 

There  are  a  number  of  banquets  which  occur  each  year: 
Aldornia,  Choir,  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  Men's  A.  A.,  Women's  A.  A., 
and  dinner  parties  in  the  dormitories  before  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  vacations. 

The  dramatic  organizations  of  the  College  put  on  a  number 
of  plays  during  the  course  of  the  year,  most  important  of  which 
are  the  Dramatic  Club  Play  in  honor  of  the  Seniors  held  during 
Commencement  Week,  the  Junior  Play  and  the  Varsity  Show. 

Athletic  events  include  regular  scheduled  games  and  matches 
with  outside  teams,  and  two  play  days  sponsored  by  the  Wo- 
men's A.  A. 

The  musical  organizations  put  on  several  programs  each  year 
including  the  Christmas  program  and  the  Annual  Concert  dur- 
ing the  spring.  The  Dance  Club  gives  a  recital  toward  the  end 
of  the  year. 

There  are  many  other  events  occurring  from  time  to  time  and 
too  numerous  to  mention,  such  as  the  Spring  Festival  of  the 
Language  Department,  the  Mardi  Gras  of  the  Language  De- 
partment, May  Day,  which  is  put  on  by  the  Junior  Class,  and 
the  events  of  Commencement  Week. 

Scholastic  Adjustments 

An  apparent  lack  of  scholastic  adjustment  may  be  due  to 
physical  health  or  emotional  instability,  and  in  either  case  should 
be  understood  and  remedied.  There  may  be  other  cases  where 
individual  students  need  scholastic  guidance.    It  is  not  uncommon 
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for  students'  subject-matter  interests  to  change  and  for  students 
to  require  transfers  from  one  course  to  another  or  from  one  de- 
partment to  another.  Furthermore,  students  are  sometimes  trou- 
bled by  their  ratings  and  their  schedules,  and  frequently  the 
matter  of  study  habits  demands  careful  analysis  and  directed 
training.  Various  types  of  adjustments  may  be  made  in  class- 
room situations  as,  for  instance,  by  providing  a  better  under- 
standing of  troublesome  problems  and  thereby  relieving  tension. 
All  problems  of  adjustment  are  considered  in  the  spirit  of  help- 
fulness. 

Financial  Adjustments 

The  College  is  not  prepared  to  render  financial  help  in  every 
case  where  help  is  needed.  Yet  it  is  in  position  to  assist  many 
of  those  who  are  particularly  deserving.  Assistance  is  commonly 
rendered  through  financial  loans  and  student  employment. 

Chapin  Memorial  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  by  the  Alumni  Association.  It  is 
an  incorporated  fund  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees. 
Loans  from  this  fund  are  made  principally  to  upper  class  stu- 
dents and  always  on  the  basis  of  the  candidate's  personal  and 
scholastic  fitness  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  as  well  as  the 
candidate's  personal  financial  need. 

Applications  for  loans  from  this  fund  are  made  through  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  Women.  Each  loan  must  be  secured  by  at 
least  one  property  owner.  The  total  amount  of  the  fund  is  ap- 
proximately $10,000. 

Student  Employment 

The  financial  condition  in  many  homes  has  been  changed 
considerably  in  the  past  few  years.  The  College  wishes  to  co- 
operate with  worthy  students  who  earnestly  desire  to  follow 
through  the  four-year  college  course.  This  is  often  done  by  af- 
fording to  students  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  various 
types  of  work  on  campus  or  to  render  service  in  private  homes 
near   the   campus.     Opportunities    for   such    work   are    arranged 
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through  the  offices   of   the  Dean  of   Women  and  the  Dean   of 
Men. 

Students  will  recognize  that  there  is  an  advantage  to  be 
gained  in  having  the  full  time  of  each  college  day  to  devote  to 
their  classes,  studies  and  activities.  It  should  also  be  recognized 
that  habits  of  industry  and  responsibility  may  be  developed 
through  extra  work. 

Scholarships 

The  College  hopes  to  be  able  to  offer  a  few  scholarships. 
Ask  for  information  relative  to  the  John  C.  Stone  Scholarship 
and  the  New  State  Loan  Fund. 

STUDENT  ADMISSIONS 

Master  teachers  who  are  truly  interested  in  their  profession 
render  an  outstanding  service  to  humanity.  In  high  school  teach- 
ing they  are  engaged  in  the  most  challenging  problems  of  our 
social  order. 

High  school  students  idealize  the  work  of  their  master 
teachers  and  aspire  to  emulate  them.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
professionally  minded  teachers  recognize  in  their  students  suit- 
able personalities  for  teaching  service.  Such  students  are  espe- 
cially desirable  when  selected  or  recommended  by  their  high 
school  principals  and  teachers.  If  a  principal  or  teacher  does  not 
recommend  a  candidate  for  admission,  it  is  for  the  best  inter- 
est of  all  concerned,  including  the  student,  because  not  all  stu- 
dents will  be  successful  or  happy  in  teaching. 

Entrance  requirements  should  recognize  such  factors  as  in- 
telligence, scholarship,  personality,  citizenship,  character  and 
health. 

It  is  probable  that  no  one  set  of  entrance  requirements  may 
be  entirely  adequate  in  selecting  high  school  teachers.  However, 
the  following  requirements  have  been  set  up  with  a  view  of  ren- 
dering a  real  service  to  the  teaching  profession. 
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I.     Entrance    Requirements    As    Adopted    by    the    State 
Board  of  Education  (Abbreviated  form) 

a.  An  applicant  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age. 

b.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  medical  certificate  from  the  medi- 
cal inspector  of  the  school  district  in  which  the  high  school 
from  which  the  applicant  comes  is  located. 

c.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  testimonial  of  good  moral  char- 
acter from  a  responsible  person  not  related  to  the  applicant. 

d.  An  applicant  must  sign  a  declaration  that  he  will  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  Jersey  for  at  least  three  years  im- 
mediately after  graduation,  unless  excused  temporarily  by  the 
State   Board  of  Education. 

e.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  recommendation  from  the  principal 
of  the  high  school  of  which  he  is,  or  expects  to  be,  a  grad- 
uate. This  recommendation  should  certify  that  the  applicant's 
character,  personal  fitness  and  scholarship  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  warrant  the  expectancy  that  he  will  make  a  success  of 
his  work  in  the  College.  If  the  applicant  holds  a  teacher's 
certificate,  a  statement  from  the  county  or  city  superintendent 
may  be   substituted. 

f.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  certificate  showing  graduation 
from  a  four-year  course  in  a  high  school  or  private  secondary 
school  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  certifi- 
cate shall  name  the  high  school  subjects  the  applicant  has 
taken,  the  number  of  weeks  given  to  each  subject,  the  number 
of  recitation  periods  a  week,  and  the  scholarship  standing  of 
the  applicant. 

g.  Each  candidate  must  present  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
an  approved  high  school  with  record  showing  successful  com- 
pletion of  at  least  fifteen  units  of  standard  high  school  work, 
not  more  than  three  of  which  may  be  from  the  following 
groups:  Industrial  Arts,  Mechanic  Arts,  Fine  Arts,  Household 
Arts   and    Commercial   Arts. 

h.  Included  in  the  fifteen  units  for  entrance  the  following  credits 
must  be  presented  by  each  candidate: 

English     4  Units 

Mathematics    1  Unit 

American  History  and  Problems  of  Democracy   1  Unit 

Science     1  Unit 

Additional  History,  Science  or  Mathematics   1  Unit 

Foreign    Language    2  Units 

To  Be  Selected  from  Mathematics,  History,  Science 

or  Foreign  Language  2  Units 

Free    Elective     3  Units 

Total     15  Units 
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i.  All  applicants  not  holding  a  teacher's  certificate  with  one  year 
of  successful  experience  shall  take  examinations  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  English,  Mathematics, 
American  History  and  Citizenship,  a  psychological  test  and  such 
other  examinations  as  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may 
prescribe. 

j.  An  applicant  with  a  year  of  satisfactory  work  in  an  accredit- 
ed college  or  normal  school  may  be  admitted  on  advanced  credit. 

k.  Upon  entrance  each  applicant  must  be  examined  by  the  Col- 
lege Physician  to  determine  whether  he  or  she  is  free  from 
disease  or  infirmity  which  would  unfit  him  for  teaching.  Fur- 
ther examination  may  be  required  of  any  student  at  any  time 
to  determine  whether  his  physical  condition  warrants  his  con- 
tinuance  in  college. 

II.     High   School  Prerequisites  for  College  Majors  and 
Minors 

The  selection  of  major  and  minor  fields  of  interest  as  dis- 
cussed under  College  Curricula,  page  81,  should  be  made  with 
a  consideration  of  scholastic  prerequisites.  In  general,  a  student 
who  wishes  to  specialize  in  any  one  of  the  following  fields  or 
departments  should  present  high  school  credits  in  the  respective 
fields  approximately  as  follows: 

High   School    Units 

Majors                                         Minimum  Recommended 

English    4  4 

Mathematics       2*/2  3x/2 

Social  Studies    2  3 

Science        2  3 

Latin     3  4 

French,  German  or  Spanish    3  4 

High  School    Units 

Minors                                         Minimum  Recommended 

English    4  4 

Mathematics       2  3 

Social  Studies   2  3 

Geography      0  1 

Chemistry    1  1 

Physics     1  1 

Biology    1  1 

Latin    3  4 

French,  German  or   Spanish    3  4 

Music       0  1 
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REGISTRATION 

For  the  Freshman  Class: 

Students  who  are  undecided  as  to  whether  or  not  they  should 
enter  the  teaching  profession  are  invited  to  come  to  the  College 
for  personal  interviews.  All  candidates  for  the  freshman  class 
should  file  their  applications  with  the  Registrar  before  the  first 
day  of  May  of  the  year  that  admission  is  desired.  Form  B, 
"Certificate  of  High  School  Credits,"  should  be  filled  out  in  the 
office  of  the  high  school  principal  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
and  one-half  years  and  filed  with  the  Registrar  at  the  College 
on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  May.  The  college  entrance 
examinations  are  held  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  June.  (See 
calendar.)  The  examinations  include:  English,  Mathematics, 
American  History  and  Civics,  and  a  psychological  test. 

For  Advanced  Standing: 

A  limited  number  of  students  may  be  admitted  with  ad- 
vanced standing.  The  acceptance  of  a  candidate  is  dependent 
upon  his  scholarship,  as  evidenced  by  the  credentials  submitted, 
and  the  possible  number  of  vacancies  in  the  class  for  which  he 
is  eligible.  As  many  more  apply  than  can  be  accommodated,  it 
is  well  for  candidates  to  make  application  and  to  submit  offi- 
cial transcripts  of  college  records  as  early  as  possible  before 
the  beginning  of  the  term  in  which  admission  is  desired.  (See 
calendar.) 

Frequently  vacancies  in  the  upper  classes  occur  through  with- 
drawals during  the  college  year  and  cannot  be  foreseen.  The 
Committee  on  Admissions  will,  however,  notify  applicants  as 
soon  as  definite  action  can  be  taken. 

Application  blanks  for  freshman  students  and  those  with  ad- 
vanced credits  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Registrar, 
State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 
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GENERAL   ORGANIZATION   OF  INSTRUCTION 
The   organization   of   the   College   for  instructional   purposes 
is  in  accordance  with  the  Principles,  numbers  4  to  11,  as  stated 
on  the  first  pages  of   Part  II   of  this  catalogue. 

Relations  To  The  State  Schools 
The  college  staff  recognizes  its  relationship  to  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  which  it  serves.    In  order  to  articulate  the 
work  with  the  nature  and  requirements  of  the  State  the  follow- 
ing contacts  are  maintained: 

Close  relationships   are   maintained    with    the    State    Department    of 

Education   through    its    Commissioner    of    Education    and   Assistant 

Commissioners. 

The    State   Director    of    Teacher    Training    is    in    continual    contact 

»with   the  officers   and  directors   of    secondary   education   and   with 
the  College. 

The    State    Teachers    College    holds    frequent    conferences    on    the 
campus. 

a.  General    conferences   with   city   and   county    superintendents,    su- 
pervising principals  and  junior  and  senior  high  school  principals. 

b.  Conferences    with    high    school    executives    devoted    to    special 
problems  in  the  secondary  field. 

c.  Departmental  conferences  with  heads  of  departments  and  teach- 
ers in  the  respective  fields. 

The    College    collects    and   analyses    the     curricula     which    are    ad- 
ministered in  the  various  high  schools  in  the  state. 
The  College  has  contacts  with  various  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
through  its  supervisors  of   student-teaching  and  through  the  repre- 
sentatives  of   various   subject-matter   departments   of   the   college. 
The    College    contacts    with    the    secondary    schools    and    becomes 
familiar  with  their  needs  through  its  Bureau  of   Placement. 
The    College   contacts    with   the   various   secondary   schools   and   be- 
comes   familiar    with    their    nature    and    requirements    through    its 
follow-up  service. 

The   College   cooperates   with   various   secondary   school   officials   in 
making  research  studies. 

Principals,    heads    of    departments    and    teachers    visit    the    College 
classes  and  classes  in  the  College  High  School  from  time  to  time. 
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OFFERINGS  FOR   TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE 

Summer  and  Extension  Courses 

There  are  hundreds  of  teachers  seeking  educational  courses 
for  their  professional  growth  and  advancement.  In  response  to 
actual  demand  from  teachers  in  the  field,  extension  and  summer 
session  courses  were  first  offered  on  the  undergraduate  level. 
In  1932  the  number  of  graduate  students  applying  for  courses 
became  so  great  that  it  seemed  necessary  to  offer  graduate 
courses  leading  to  a  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

The  College  now  offers  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses 
in  extension,  summer  session  and  residence  for  the  convenience 
of  those  desiring  professional  growth  through  these  means. 

Extension  Courses 

Extension  courses  are  offered  on  campus  and  in  a  few  cen- 
ters in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
on  Saturdays.  The  courses  offered  are  in  the  fields  of  English, 
Languages,  Mathematics,  Music,  Psychology,  Principles  of 
Teaching,  Physical  Education,  Personnel  and  Guidance,  Super- 
vision and  Administration,  Biological  Science,  Physical  Science, 
Earth  Science,  and  Social  Studies  including  History,  Sociology, 
Economics  and  Government. 

Extension  course  bulletins  are  published  in  the  fall  for  the 
information  of  those  who  wish  to  attend  extension  courses  dur- 
ing the  first  semester  or  from  the  latter  part  of  September  to 
the  first  of  February.  The  second  bulletin  is  published  about 
the  first  of  the  year  for  the  information  of  those  who  wish  to 
attend  courses  during  the  second  semester  or  from  February  1st 
to  June  1st.  Courses  which  meet  for  one  two-hour  session  per 
week  for  fifteen  weeks  receive  two  semester-hour  credits.  Credits 
gained  in  these  courses  are  accepted  toward  a  degree  or  a  sec- 
ondary certificate.  Only  those  students  should  register  who  are 
willing  to  meet  the  full  requirements  and  take  all  examinations. 
Other  information  including  bulletins  may  be  had  upon  applica- 
tion   to    the    Secretary    of     Extension    and     Summer     Session 
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Courses,  State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

The  student  body  of  the  summer  session  includes  for  the 
most  part  such  candidates  as  the  following:  (1)  elementary, 
junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers;  (2)  undergraduate  stu- 
dents seeking  elementary  or  secondary  certificates;  (3)  college 
graduates  who  elect  graduate  courses;  (4)  normal  school  and 
teachers  college  students  who  have  been  permitted  to  meet  cer- 
tain requirements  through  summer  session  courses;  (5)  laymen 
or  laywomen  who  may  wish  to  take  certain  courses  because  of 
their  intellectual  curiosity  and  cultural  interests. 

The  summer  session  is  attended  by  approximately  450  stu- 
dents. It  begins  about  the  first  day  of  July  and  extends  over 
a  period  of  five  weeks,  six  days  per  week.  For  other  informa- 
tion including  bulletins  of  the  summer  session,  address  the  Sec- 
retary of  Extension  and  Summer  Session  Courses,  State  Teach- 
ers College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Residence  Work 

During  the  past  few  years  a  considerable  number  of  students 
and  graduates  from  other  colleges  and  universities  have  applied 
for  admission  to  the  College.  Those  who  are  admitted  are  re- 
quired to  meet  the  standard  requirements  of  a  professional  col- 
lege, the  courses  of  which  lead  to  a  teacher's  certificate  and  an 
undergraduate  or  a  graduate  degree.  The  College  in  all  cases 
will  insist  upon  broad  cultural  education,  extensive  preparation 
in  major  and  minor  fields,  and  training  in  professional  tech- 
niques including  student-teaching. 

Credits  transferred  from  non-professional  or  professional  in- 
stitutions are  credited  toward  a  professional  degree  in  secondary 
education  on  the  basis  of  equivalency.  It  is  often  possible  to  ac- 
cept a  great  majority  of  the  courses  presented.  Frequently  col- 
lege graduates  are  required  to  spend  an  extra  year  in  order  to 
meet  certificate  or  bachelor's  degree  requirements.  In  many  cases 
college  graduates  complete  these  requirements  during  a  single 
year  and  also  accumulate  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  their  credits 
toward  a  master's  degree. 
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FIELDS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  general  instructional  division  of  the  College  as  con- 
trasted with  the  personnel  and  business  divisions  has  three  well 
established  functions.  The  first  is  to  provide  each  student  with 
a  rich  cultural  or  professional  background.  The  second  is  to 
provide  professional  subject-matter  which  includes  ample  mar- 
gins of  scholarship.  The  third  is  to  provide  for  professional 
theories  and  techniques  and  their  application  in  student-teaching. 
Each  of  these  three  departments  of  the  instructional  division 
will  be  discussed  briefly  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Professional-Cultural  Background 

Every  teacher  who  is  to  recognize  and  use  the  many-sided 
interests  of  a  normal  high  school  pupil  must  have  a  broad  life 
philosophy  and  a  human  interest  in  the  life  experiences  of  youth 
in  present-day  society.  Furthermore,  every  teacher  who  is  to 
specialize  in  a  field  of  knowledge  which  is  somewhat  narrow 
must  be  familiar  with  the  interests,  activities,  and  problems  of 
present-day  society  as  they  are  related  to  the  subject-matter  of 
his  or  her  field  of  specialization.  In  order  to  meet  these  profes- 
sional needs  the  College  requires  that  every  student,  regardless 
of  his  major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization,  must  do  two 
things.  First,  he  must  become  familiar  with  the  social,  political, 
economic,  industrial,  scientific,  religious,  literary  and  aesthetic 
phases  of  life.  (The  literary  and  aesthetic  phases  hold  an  equal 
place  with  the  purely  social  and  practical.)  Second,  the  pro- 
fessional background  of  culture  should  be  a  body  of  related 
and  well  assimilated  knowledge  rather  than  a  collection  of  more 
or  less  isolated  parts.  In  other  words,  the  interdependence  of 
each  of  the  above  phases  of  life  should  be  recognized  and  made 
meaningful. 

The  professional  background  courses  comprise  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  total  college  requirements  for  graduation.  The  spe- 
cific requirements  may  be  found  in  Part  III  under  the  heading 
of   Professional  Background  Requirements. 
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Professional  Subject-Matter 

Professional  subject-matter  refers  particularly  to  scholarship 
in  the  student's  major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization.  It  is 
thought  of  as  departmental  specialization  built  upon  the  related 
and  fundamental  body  of  knowledge  which  has  been  called  pro- 
fessional background. 

Every  high  school  teacher  should  have  thorough  command  of 
the  subject-matter  in  his  or  her  special  fields  of  instruction. 
This  does  not  include  merely  the  bare  requirements  for  the  pre- 
scribed work  in  high  schools.  It  does  include  such  scholarship 
as  will  stimulate  a  true  intellectual  curiosity  and  provide  for 
rich  overlapping  areas  of  knowledge. 

Each  student  shall  be  required  to  complete  a  minimum  of 
thirty-three  semester  hours  in  his  major  field  of  interest  and 
eighteen  semester-hours  in  his  minor  field  of  interest.  These  re- 
quirements do  not  include  the  professional  background  credits 
which  might  be  applied  to  both  the  major  and  minor  fields. 
When  these  credits  are  added  the  minimum  requirements  would 
range  from  thirty-six  to  forty-five  semester-hours  in  each  major 
field. 

Professional  Treatment  of  Subject-Matter 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  College  since  its  organization  in 
1927  to  recognize  that  its  professional  duty  as  a  teachers  college 
is  to  treat  its  subject-matter  professionally,  or  to  provide  not 
only  for  an  academic  knowledge  of  subject-matter  but  also  a 
teaching  knowledge  of  that  same  subject-matter.  A  teaching 
knowledge  requires  an  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  sub- 
ject-matter is  to  be  organized  for  teaching  purposes  and  how 
it  may  be  presented  to  the  best  advantage  under  varying  condi- 
tions. 

Professional  Integration  or  Department  of  Education 

The  prospective  secondary  school  teacher  should  not  only 
have  an  adequate  cultural  background,  and  a  thorough  teaching 
knowledge  of  subject-matter  in  his  special  fields,  but  also  a 
teaching  knowledge  of  adolescent  pupils  involving  controls  and 
skills  in  their  instruction. 
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The  close  relationship  of  the  work  of  the  department  of 
Professional  Integration  with  the  techniques  used  in  the  pro- 
fessional treatment  of  subject-matter,  signifies  that  there  can  be 
no  definite  dividing  line  between  the  subject-matter  departments 
and  the  department  of  Professional  Integration.  However,  since 
the  department  of  Professional  Integration  is  in  most  instances 
closer  to  the  laboratory  school,  student-teaching,  the  high  schools 
which  the  College  serves,  and  the  placement  and  follow-up  serv- 
ice, it  seems  reasonable  that  the  initiative  and  leadership  for 
providing  close  articulation  and  integration  of  all  courses  and 
departments  should  come  from  this  department.  See  Part  III, 
Department  of   Integration. 

This  department  offers  courses  in  psychology,  philosophy  and 
secondary  education.  It  has,  in  cooperation  with  the  heads  of 
subject-matter  departments,  supervision  of  the  College  High 
School,  of  student-teaching,  and  of  placement  and  personnel 
adjustment  service. 

The  number  of  semester  hours  of  work  in  courses  required 
of  all  students  totals  eighteen.  Observations  in  the  laboratory 
school  are  carried  on  throughout  the  four  years  of  College.  The 
period  of  student-teaching  is  twelve  weeks  in  length. 

Sequence  and  Integration 

A  definite  effort  is  made  to  bring  about  a  psychological  and 
logical  sequence  of  instructional  material  within  courses  and 
curricula.  In  making  this  effort,  recognition  is  also  given  to  the 
place  of  observation,  student-teaching  and  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties. 

The  order  in  which  courses  are  presented  within  a  single 
department  and  the  parallel  relationship  between  departments  is 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  integrating  the  work  of  the  Col- 
lege. In  this  catalogue,  a  definite  effort  has  been  made  to  com- 
bine the  required  courses  within  a  single  year  and  make  the 
work  from  year  to  year  progressive  and  developmental.  Perhaps 
the  most  effective  steps  taken  by  way  of  integrating  courses  and 
department!  come  from  the  department  of  Integration  and  in- 
clude  work  in  observation,   student-teaching  and  field  service. 
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It  may  be  noted  under  the  heading  of  Professional  Integra- 
tion that  the  distinct  provision  for  the  integration  of  the  col- 
lege courses  and  departments  is  a  natural  outcome  of  the  Col- 
lege's professional  motive.  It  may  also  be  seen  that  the  labora- 
tory school,  student-teaching  and  professional  adjustment  serv- 
ices are  integrated  with  the  various  college  departments  and  that 
this  integration  has  resulted  in  the  same  way.  Some  of  the 
means  of  bringing  about  an  integration  of  courses  within  de- 
partments, between  departments  and  with  observation  and  teach- 
ing may  be  listed  as  follows:  (1)  a  clear  professional  motive; 
(2)  a  staff  of  professional  workers;  (3)  a  College  High  School 
(demonstration  and  observation  school)  without  a  high  school 
staff,  where  all  instruction  is  given  by  college  heads  of  de- 
partments and  their  assistants  for  professional  purposes ;  (4) 
an  organization  of  curricula  and  courses  of  study  in  the  demon- 
stration school  which  will  serve  the  purposes  of  the  College; 
(5)  the  use  of  teaching  experiences  in  the  demonstration  school 
for  the  purpose  of  professionalizing  subject-matter  and  clarify- 
ing theories  in  the  College;  (6)  the  use  of  the  experiences  of 
college  staff  members  who  supervise  student-teaching  in  various 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  throughout  the  State;  (7)  an 
acceptance  of  the  fundamental  principle  that  short  isolated 
courses  outside  of  the  field  of  free  electives  should  be  mini- 
mized, and  that  related  subject-matter  should  be  unified;  (8) 
a  unanimous  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  professional  in- 
terests and  growth  of  prospective  teachers  holds  precedence 
over  the  possible  interests  of  departmental  and  subject-matter 
specialists;  (9)  the  establishment  of  a  committee  of  integra- 
tion and  the  frequent  use  of  general  staff  meetings  and  coun- 
cils for  the  promotion  of  common  interests  and  objectives. 
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THE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL 

The  College  High  School 

The  College  High  School  occupies  a  modern  building  well 
equipped  for  regular  classes  and  the  more  special  subjects  and 
activities  of  a  high  school.  It  was  established  and  is  now  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  providing  demonstration,  observation, 
and  experimentation  as  a  part  of  the  professional  education  of 
teachers  for  New  Jersey  secondary  schools. 

It  is  administered  and  supervised  by  a  staff  whose  members 
have  proved  their  ability  to  recognize  and  meet  the  needs  of 
the  public  secondary  schools  as  well  as  the  various  departments 
in  the  College.  The  laboratory  school  has  no  separate  staff.  The 
heads  of  the  subject-matter  departments  in  the  College  are  also 
heads  of  departments  in  the  high  school.  These  departmental 
heads  and  other  members  of  the  college  staff  teach  the  high 
school  classes  for  demonstration,  general  observation  and  experi- 
mental research.  Observations  by  college  classes  and  by  individ- 
ual college  students  are  planned  and  directed  by  staff  members 
who  teach  both  college  and  high  school  classes. 

A  few  of  the  special  features  of  such  a  school  may  be  listed 
as  follows: 

It   is    the   laboratory    in   which   educational  theories,    principles,    and 
policies  are  integrated  with  the  practice  in  the  classroom. 
It  is  the   laboratory   in  which  theories,   methods,   and   materials   are 
tested. 

It  is  the  laboratory  in  which  there  is  constant  effort  to  develop 
improved  curricula,  courses  of  study,  extra-curricular  activities, 
testing  programs  and  guidance  programs  for  the  public  secondary 
schools  of   New   Jersey. 

It  is  the  laboratory  in  which  experimentation  is  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  methods  of  teaching  and  adjusting  second- 
ary school   procedures  to  social   change. 

It  is  the  laboratory  in  which  prospective  teachers  study  children 
of   adolescent  age. 

It  is  the  laboratory  in  which  college  teachers  who  are  responsible 
for  the  professional  preparation  of  secondary  school  teachers  come 
into  contact  with  personnel  and  classroom  problems  in  the  second- 
ary school. 
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It  is  the  laboratory  in  which  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  con- 
tinuous   observation   of    masterful  teaching. 

It  is  the  laboratory  in  which  prospective  teachers  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  carrying  forward  the  responsibilites  of 
teaching. 

It  is  the  laboratory  in  which  prospective  teachers  become  familiar 
with  the  aims  and  organization  of  high  school  education  including 
its  administration  and  supervisory  procedures. 

There  are  approximately  3,000  student  hour  observations  in 
the  College  High  School  each  month. 
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CREDITS  AND  STANDARDS 

Credits 

In  1927  the  College  was  organized  on  the  term  basis.  In 
September,  1934,  all  courses  are  to  be  organized  on  the  semester 
basis.  A  semester-hour  is  to  be  interpreted  as  work  done  in  the 
classroom  for  one  hour  a  week  during  a  period  of  at  least 
eighteen  weeks.  If  a  course  is  held  for  three  periods  a  week 
for  eighteen  weeks,  it  will  receive  three  semester-hour  credits. 
The  average  student  load  for  any  one  semester  is  sixteen  hours 
of  prepared  work  per  week,  which  should  result  in  sixteen 
semester-hour  credits.  Thirty-two  semester-hour  credits  should 
be  earned  during  each  college  year.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  semester-hour  credits  are  required  for  graduation.  Per- 
mission to  carry  more  than  the  customary  amount  of  work  per 
week  is  granted  only  to  those  who  have  demonstrated  marked 
ability.  It  is  definitely  understood  that  students  are  retained  in 
the  College  only  so  long  as  they  are  doing  satisfactory  work. 
Rating  System 

Credit  or  non-credit  marks  indicating  degrees  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  various  courses  are  given  in  letters,  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  F. 

A  indicates  excellent  work 
B  indicates  work  above  average 
C  indicates  average  work 
D  indicates  work  below  average 
F  indicates  failure 
Wd  indicates  withdrawn 
Degree  and  Certificate 

After  satisfactory  completion  of  all  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  granted. 

The  graduate  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at 
Montclair  is  holder  of  a  Secondary  Certificate. 
Weighted  Scores 

For  purposes  of   striking  averages  and  obtaining  rankings, 

In  marks  shall  receive  the  following  weighted  scores  per 
semester-hour:   A,   +4;  B,  +3;   C,  +2;  D,  +1;  F,  —1. 
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Scholastic  Honors 

Students  graduating  with  a  total  weighted  score  of  440  or 
more  points  with  the  necessary  128  semester-hours  of  credit 
shall  be  recognized  as  honor  students  with  the  following  desig- 
nations : 

440-464,  cum  laude 

465-491,  magna  cum  laude 

492-512,  summa   cum   laude 

The  student  in  each  graduating  class  receiving  the  highest 
weighted  score  shall  be  recognized  as  the  First  Honor  Student 
of  his  class. 

The  student  in  each  graduating  class  receiving  the  second 
highest  weighted  score  shall  be  recognized  as  the  Second  Honor 
Student  of  his  class. 

Standards  of  Work 

Students  must  maintain  a  high  standard  of  work  or  they  will 
be  dropped. 

Requirements  for  Graduation  and 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

A  major  requiring  a  minimum  of  thirty-three  semester-hours 
plus  those  required  of  all  students. 

A  minor  requiring  a  minimum  of   eighteen   semester-hours. 

Sufficient  credits  in  required  and  elective  work  to  total  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester-hours. 

A  total  weighted  score  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  points,  which  is  above  the  "C"  average. 

At  least  two  years  of  work  in  physical  education. 

A  minimum  of  two  semesters  of  resident  work. 

In  addition  to  the  completion  of  such  courses  as  may  be 
prescribed,  students  must  have  an  average  weighted  score  per 
semester-hour  of  work  taken  in  the  College  as  follows: 

a.  Students  admitted  as  freshmen  2%  points 

b.  Students  admitted  as  sophomores  2*4  points 

c.  Students  admitted  as  juniors  and  seniors  2y2  points 

d.  Students  admitted  as  graduates  3       points 
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GRADUATE  WORK  FOR  MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 
For  a  few  years  the  College  has  offered  extension  and  sum- 
mer session  courses  designed  for  junior  and  senior  high  school 
teachers  in  service.  Since  many  of  these  teachers  hold  bachelor 
of  arts  degrees  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  seen  fit  to 
cooperate  with  them  by  offering  courses  for  graduate  credit.  A 
certain  per  cent  of  these  courses  will  be  accepted  by  other  col- 
leges and  universities  toward  a  master  of  arts  degree.  Those 
seeking  to  continue  graduate  work  leading  toward  this  degree  at 
the  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  may  be  guided  by  the 
following  requirements : 

I.  For  graduates  of  non-professional  colleges: 

a.  At  least  10  semester-hours  of  advanced  work  in  education  which 
shall  include  one  course  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject  of  the 
student's  major   field  of   interest. 

The  other  courses  may  be  chosen  with  the  advice  of  the  grad- 
uate committee. 

b.  Not  more  than  4  semester-hours  of  credit  for  supervised 
teaching. 

c.  At  least  10  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  in  the  subject- 
matter   field  of   the  candidate's  major   interest. 

d.  Such  other  courses  as  meet  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Graduate  Work,  and  which  when  added  to  the  above  shall 
make  a   total   of   32  semester-hours   of   credit. 

II.  For  graduates  of  approved  teachers  colleges: 

a.  At   least  8   semester-hours   of    graduate   courses    in   education. 

b.  At  least  10  semester-hours  of  credit  in  the  candidate's  major 
field  of  interest. 

c.  Not  more  than  4  semester-hours  of  credit  for  a  seminar  in 
education  and  a  thesis  which  shall  be  a  definite  contribution  to 
secondary   education. 

d.  Such  other  courses  as  meet  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Graduate  Work  and  which  when  added  to  the  above  shall 
make  a  total   of   32  semester-hours   of    credit. 

III.  The  master's  thesis  : 

All  graduates  except  those  required  to  do  supervised  teaching 
must  submit  a  thesis.  The  following  instructions  will  be  of  aid 
to  the  candidate : 
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Choice  of  topic  and  plans  of   research : 

Discuss  the  choice  of  topic  and  the  plans  for  doing  the 
work  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  you  are 
specializing.  As  soon  as  you  have  chosen  the  topic  and  have 
made  tentative  plans  for  your  research,  report  to  the  Head  of 
the  Department  who  will  present  the  matter  to  the  committee 
on  approval   of   topics   and  plans. 

Mechanics  of  the  thesis : 

"How  to  Write  a  Thesis",  by  Ward  G.  Reeder  has  been 
adopted  as  a  guide  for  the  writing  of  the  thesis.  Read  this 
book  carefully.  There  is  much  in  it  that  will  be  of  great 
help  to  you.  On  pages  177  and  the  following  are  sample 
pages  to  be  used  as  guides.  For  the  title  page  omit  'Approved 
by". 

Submitting  the  thesis : 

As  soon  as  the  thesis  is  completed  submit  a  typewritten 
copy  to  the  Sponsor.  If  he  approves  it,  he  will  submit  it  to 
the  reading  committee.  If  approved  by  the  reading  committee 
it  will  be  returned  to  the  candidate  who  will  make  such  changes 
as  are  recommended  and  present  three  typewritten  copies  to 
the  Head  of  the  Department.  Final  acceptance  rests  with  the 
College   Council. 

An  acceptable  thesis  should  show  evidence  that : 

1.  The  candidate  comprehended  the  essentials  of  his  prob- 
lem, followed  a  well-organized  plan  of  work  and  offered 
satisfactory    solutions. 

2.  The  candidate  made  an  independent  and  intensive  study 
of   the   problem. 

3.  The  candidate  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  litera- 
ture of   the  subject. 

4.  The  candidate's  conclusions  were  justified  by  his  findings. 

5.  The  candidate  showed  a  practical  working  knowledge  of 
research  methods. 

6.  The  thesis  is  not  a  duplicate  of  a  similar  study. 

7.  The  thesis  has  required  the  equivalent  of  at  least  2 
semester-hours  of   work. 

8.  The  data  involved  a  sufficient  fund  of  information  to 
make   the   findings    significant. 

9.  The  thesis  is  of  significant  value  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 
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IV.     General  regulations: 

a.  No  correspondence  credit  will  be  accepted. 

b.  Not  more  than  8  semester-hours  of   credit   from  other   colleges 
and  universities  will  be  accepted. 

c.  No  graduate  credit  will  be  granted  for  work  receiving  a  mark 
below   "C". 

d.  The  average  mark  for  residence  work  must  be   "B"   or  above. 

e.  All  work   for  the   degree  must   be  completed   within   five  years 
of  the  date  of  matriculation. 

Further  information  regarding  graduate  work  and  applica- 
tion blanks  for  matriculation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Regis- 
trar. 

A    number    of    graduate    courses   in    English,    in    the    social 
studies,  and  in  education  including  guidance  in  junior  and  sen- 
ior high  schools  and  administration  and  supervision  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  are  presented  to  graduate  students. 
(See  courses  numbered  above  404  in  the  catalogue.) 


PART  III 

THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULA 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 

The  content,  organization  and  instructional  procedures  of  the 
various  curricula  and  courses  are  guided  by  the  following  prin- 
ciples. 

(1)  That  the  definite  objective  of  a  professional  college  makes 
certain  requirements  necessary,  yet  in  so  far  as  practicable 
the  special  interests  of  individual  students  should  be  recog- 
nized. 

(2)  That  after  the  major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization  have 
been  chosen,  there  should  be  comparatively  little  opportunity 
for  free  elections. 

(3)  That  each  curriculum  should  provide  a  basis  of  required  back- 
ground courses   and  activities. 

(4)  That  each  curriculum  should  provide  for  an  understanding 
of  the  aims  and  organization  of  secondary  education  and  for 
guidance  and  skill  in  selecting,  organizing  and  presenting  in- 
structional materials. 

(5)  That  each  curriculum  designed  to  prepare  secondary  school 
teachers  should  make  adequate  provision  for  specialization. 

(6)  That   subject   matter   should  be   treated  professionally. 

(7)  That  the  courses  and  activities  in  a  given  curriculum  should 
be  sequential  and  integrated. 

(8)  That  courses  should  be  broadly  humanizing  and  that  the 
realization  of  this  purpose  should  include  an  understanding 
of  the  relationship  between  what  takes  place  in  society  and 
what  is  done  in  school. 

(9)  That  the  demonstration  school  should  be  the  laboratory  and 
integrating  center  of  all   courses   and  all   curricula. 

(10)  That  general  educational  theories  and  techniques  should  be 
exemplified  in  regular  class  instruction  and  frequently  demon- 

kstrated  in  the  laboratory  school. 
(11)  That  the  relative  value  of  the  elements  of  professional  in- 
struction should  be  checked  by  the  strength  and  weaknesses 
of  the  college  product. 
(12)  That  the  curricula  and  courses  of  the  College  are  the  serv- 
ants of  a  changing  society,  and  therefore  should  be  subject 
to  continual  adjustment 

The  above  principles  are  recognized  by  the  staff  as  basic  to  the 

(53) 
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organization  and  development  of  the  college  curricula.  They  have 
directed  and  unified  the  work  of  the  staff  in  its  selection,  or- 
ganization and  treatment  of  curriculum  materials. 

Students  will  recognize  that  a  professional  school  has,  by  its 
very  nature,  definite  aims  and  objectives  and  therefore  practical 
reasons  for  preparing  and  requiring  certain  fundamental  types 
of  work.  Such  requirements  are  characteristic  of  professional 
schools  generally.  It  will,  however,  be  the  purpose  of  the  Col- 
lege to  recognize  the  interests  and  aptitudes  of  individual  stu- 
dents and  to  be  guided  by  these  providing  they  do  not  lead  to 
haphazard  and  unsystematic  selections  and  procedures. 

The  instructional  work  of  each  curriculum  is  divided  into 
three  departments:  (1)  professional  background;  (2)  pro- 
fessional integration;  (3)  professional  subject-matter.  Each  of 
these  departments  will  be  described  in  the  paragraphs  which 
follow. 

PROFESSIONAL  BACKGROUND  COURSES 
The  professional  objectives  of  these  cultural  courses  have 
been  discussed  previously  in  this  bulletin,  page  42.  The  courses 
included  in  this  division  are  required  of  all  students  and  amount 
to  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  semester-hour  requirement  for 
graduation    39  semester  hours. 

A  cultural  background  should  be  a  broad,  well-unified  body 
of  knowledge.  In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  integration, 
a  greater  part  of  the  work  in  this  department  is  organized  into 
large  units  of  instruction.  As,  for  instance,  "Civilization  and 
Citizenship"  is  based  upon  present  day  problems,  and  includes  a 
carefully  articulated  study  of  the  social,  political,  economic,  in- 
dustrial, religious,  scientific,  literary  and  aesthetic  phases  of 
contemporary  civilization.  The  problems  of  contemporary  civi- 
lization are  used  as  the  fundamental  motives  for  studying  the 
history  of  civilization  from  the  days  of  the  Egyptians  down  to 
the  present  time.  The  study  of  the  whole  span  of  civilization 
is  attempted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  other  ages  have 
met    with    similar    problems    and    how    through    the    ages    these 
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problems  have  developed.  This  unit  has  been  organized  by  the 
Departments  of  Social  Studies,  English,  Art,  Science,  Geogra- 
phy and  Integration,  and  will  be  given  by  these  various  depart- 
ments working  together.  Throughout  this  course  departmental 
boundaries  and  barriers  are  broken  down,  in  order  that  re- 
lated subject  matter  may  become  a  unified  body  of  knowledge. 
Such  an  effort  to  bring  subject  matter  back  into  its  natural  re- 
lationships should  be  beneficial  to  those  prospective  teachers  who 
have  need  for  broader  understandings,  clearer  meanings,  and 
better  balanced  judgments.  This  unit  of  work  includes  a  study 
of  contemporary  political  and  economic  problems. 

A  second  large  unit  of  work  centers  about  the  literary  and 
aesthetic  needs  and   interests    of    civilization. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  courses  in  "Civilization  and 
Citizenship"  and  "World  Art  and  Literature"  parallel  each 
other  and  are  closely  articulated  and  integrated. 

The  other  smaller  units  of  work  such  as  "Foundations  of 
Language"  and  "Science  in  Modern  Life"  do  not  follow  a  chron- 
ological order  with  the  same  degree  of  precision.  However,  the 
development  in  these  fields  parallels  the  larger  units  in  Social 
Studies  and  English. 

For  crediting  purposes  the  integrated  units  are  described  as 
follows  under  departmental  headings. 

Group  I.    Social  Studies 
Social  Studies   100A.     Civilisation  and  Citizenship 

A  major  object  of  this  course  is  to  arouse  in  the  student  a 
vital  awareness  that  all  the  varied  fields  of  human  knowledge 
which  make  up  the  college  curriculum,  function  in  the  social 
life — the  civilization — of  which  we  are  all  a  part.  The  course 
attempts :  first,  to  make  the  student  intelligently  appreciative  of 
modern  civilization  as  a  product  of  past  experience;  second,  to 
make  him  appreciative  of  the  related  contributions  and  under- 
standings derived   from  the  different  fields  of   study. 

The  student  is  introduced  to  the  leading  problems  of  our 
modern,  complex  life  through  a  study  of  the  literature  of  the 
present    day.     From   such   a    study    the    fundamental    problems 
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emerge.  What  attitude  the  modern  man  or  woman  should  have 
toward  these  can  be  determined  only  by  a  consideration  of  past 
experience  of  mankind  with  regard  to  them.  A  survey  is  made 
of  these  problems,  and  of  the  great  cultural  epochs  through 
which  man  has  passed.  The  Egyptian,  the  Greek,  the  Roman, 
the  Medieval,  the  Chinese  ways  of  living  are  studied,  and  the 
chief  institutional  problem — economic,  political,  family,  religious, 
education,  aesthetic — are  considered  in  the  light  of  our  own 
similar  problems.  In  the  case  of  each,  those  specialized  fields 
of  study — such  as  social  science,  natural  science,  education, 
literature,  art,  etc. — are  given  opportunity  to  represent  the 
particular  viewpoints  and  contributions  which  each  has  to 
offer  toward  a  better  understanding  of  civilized  life.  In 
this  way  a  background  is  set  up  for  the  consideration  of  our 
modern  world,  and  of  the  problems  of  today  with  which  the 
course   started. 

Credit:     5   semester-hours 

Social  Studies  100B.     Civilisation  and  Citizenship 

This  course  carried  to  completion  the  problems  set  up  by  the 
preceding  course,  but  with  the  modern  world  the  main  theme. 
First,  a  study  is  made  of  the  transformation  of  culture  through 
the  medium  of  great  epochs:  the  Renaissance,  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  the  Commercial  Revolution,  and,  finally,  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution,  and  the  industrial  society  of  our  world  to- 
day. Then  an  effort  is  made  to  evaluate  and  organize  the  various 
remedies  which  have  been  proposed  as  desirable  answers  to  the 
problems  with  which  the  course  started.  The  focus  of  attention, 
however,  is  upon  problems  of  a  political,  economic  and  socio- 
logical kind. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  200A.     Contemporary  Economic  Life 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  basic  na- 
ture of  economic  life,  to  point  out  the  opposing  economic  doc- 
trines in  force  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly  to 
investigate    the    functionings    of    economic    life   both    here    and 
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abroad.  Case  studies  from  the  current  newspapers  and  period- 
icals are  made  the  basis  of  this  course.  These  suggest  such 
topics  as  working  conditions,  standards  of  living,  economic  se- 
curity, governmental  economic  activities,  employer-employee  re- 
lationships, etc.  The  sources  of  economic  ideas  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  economic  institutions  are  traced  when  these  appear  nec- 
essary to  an  understanding  of  contemporary  affairs. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  200B.     Contemporary  Political  Life 

This  course  is  designed  to  orient  the  student  in  the  con- 
temporary political  situation — local,  national  and  international. 
It  provides  an  opportunity  to  think  and  talk  about  what  the 
national  state  is ;  how  the  machinery  of  the  state  may  be  con- 
trolled through  public  opinion,  the  suffrage  and  political  parties; 
how  modern  states  are  governed,  how  national  states  deal  with 
each  other  in  war  and  peace ;  and  what  the  outlook  for  the 
immediate  future  appears  to  be. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  100.  Principles  of  Economic  and  Social  Geography 
This  course  is  arranged  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
geography  and  to  afford  a  foundation  for  future  work  in  this 
subject.  It  deals  with  the  basic  principles  of  the  science  of 
geography  and  aims  to  show  the  relationship  existing  between 
physical  environments  and  the  distribution  and  activities  of 
man. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration   100.     Social  Interpretations   of   Education 

This  course  is  definitely  coordinated  in  this  unit.  For  de- 
scription see  page  70. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Group  II.    Literature,  Language,  Art  and  Music 
Two  units   in   English  are   required   of   all   students.    These 
units    are    concerned    (1)    with    furnishing    materials    of    back- 
ground and  critical   principles   that  insure   a  knowledge   of   the 
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great  masters  of  the  literature  of  the  world,  an  appreciation  of 
the  literary  forms  which  they  created,  and  a  feeling  for  the 
best  in  modern  life  and  thought  as  expressed  in  literature  and 
(2)  with  developing  the  power  of  self-expression  in  speech  and 
in  writing. 

Literature.  This  unit  is  made  up  of  three  courses:  World 
Literature;  Its  Masters  and  Forms,  and  The  Theater.  The  first 
course  in  literature  required  of  all  freshmen  is  designed  to  give 
a  reading  background  and  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  the 
major  works  of  world  literature  that  have  had  the  most  marked 
effect  upon  the  thinking  of  the  English-speaking  world.  The 
second  course,  The  Theater,  which  is  required  of  all  sophomores 
in  the  second  semester,  deals  fundamentally  with  matters  of 
taste  in  selecting  worthwhile  offerings  at  the  public  theaters. 
It  is  concerned  with  principles  deduced  from  much  reading, 
occasional  production,  the  critical  analysis  of  current  offerings 
at  the  theater,  and  the  reading  of  dramatic  criticism. 

English   100A  and   100B.    World  Literature:  Its  Masters  and 
Its  Forms 

The  literature  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
the  Medievalists,  the  Renaissance  Writers,  the  Elizabethans  and 
the  Romantics  and  the  Victorians  is  examined  with  the  view 
of  showing  (1)  what  each  contributed  to  the  origin  of  forms 
and  the  development  of  the  literature  of  the  world,  (2)  how 
each  in  its  turn  has  had  its  influence  upon  its  own  time  and 
succeeding  times.  Outstanding  writers  only  are  studied,  the 
great  masters,  and  they  are  read  to  show  why  they  have  re- 
mained as  factors  in  modern  literature,  art,  and  life.  Among 
the  writers  considered  are  Homer,  Sappho,  Pindar,  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripedes,  Aristophanes,  Cicero,  Vergil,  Horace, 
Ovid,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Petrarch, 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Calderon,  Moliere,  Racine,  Pope, 
Boswell,  Goethe,  Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson. 

Credit:     5  semester-hours 
English  200B.     The  Theater 

The   course  in   the  theater  is   intended  to  stimulate  the   stu- 
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dent's  interest  in  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  popular  expres- 
sions of  contemporary  life — contemporary  drama.  In  order  to 
achieve  this,  several  plays,  both  good  and  bad,  will  first  be 
carefully  analyzed  to  establish  what  constitutes  good  drama 
from  the  point  of  view  of  aesthetic  and  ethical  content.  Since 
drama  is  a  composite  art,  however,  not  merely  to  be  studied, 
but  to  be  seen  in  the  theater,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  have 
the  class  as  a  whole  see  some  current  Broadway  productions. 
Criticism  of  both  plays  read  and  seen  will  consist  of  original 
thinking  which  will  be  compared  with  that  of  several  outstand- 
ing critics.  To  appreciate  completely  the  complex  activity  of 
the  theater,  the  members  of  the  course  will  be  required  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  production  of  one-act  plays. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Composition,  Oral  and  Written.     This  unit  is  composed  of 
two   courses    designed   to   give   the   student   a   mastery    of    the 
techniques  of   oral  and  written  expression. 

English  100C.     Composition  and  Speech 

This  course  is  based  upon  diagnostic  tests  which  are  given 
to  every  freshman  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year.  The 
instruction  and  drills  are  remedial  and  are  planned  to  help  the 
student  help  himself.  The  major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
mastery  of  speech  defects,  of  inaccuracies  in  grammar,  of  blun- 
ders in  diction.  However,  some  opportunity  is  given  for  the 
student  to  express  himself  about  topics  of  major  interest  to 
him,  such  as  his  new  environment  and  the  new  concepts  that 
he  is  gaining  in  his  course  in  civilization  and  world  literature. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

English  200A.     Composition  and  Speech 

This  course  is  largely  concerned  with  creative  self-expres- 
sion. The  students  are  given  ample  opportunity  to  gain  prac- 
tice in  effective  speech  and  in  writing.  Modern  essays  dealing 
with  personal,  aesthetic,  and  civic  problems  are  read  and  are 
made  the  bases  for  student  reactions  both  in  speech  and  in 
writing. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Language  300.     Foundations  of  Language 

A  survey  is  made  of  the  background,  growth,  and  struc- 
ture of  the  English  language  from  its  remote  ancestry  down 
through  the  changes  wrought  by  foreign  additions  and  influence 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  all  prospective  high  school  teachers: 
a  better  command  and  understanding  of  English;  a  scientific 
comprehension  of  special  speech  difficulties;  a  broadened  cul- 
tural outlook;  a  general  appreciation  of  foreign  language  and 
culture  patters;  and  a  rich  margin  of  information  for  pro- 
fessional preparation  to  teach  "General  Language"  in  junior 
or  senior  high  school.  The  course  consists  of  lectures  on  each 
subject  matter  unit,  student  reports,  maps  and  charts,  class 
discussions,  and  frequent  objective  tests. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  except  those  major- 
ing in  modern  foreign  languages,  who  take  Language  402, 
Comparative  Phonetics,  instead. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Music  100.     Music  and  Art  Appreciation 

This  course  deals  with  fundamental  principles  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  music  and  art.  These  principles  are  interpreted 
broadly  through  music,  literature,  painting,  and  sculpture.  Em- 
phasis is  laid  on  the  inter-relation  of  the  arts  as  expressive 
media.  This  course  provides  an  acquaintance  with  great  master- 
pieces of  music  and  art  which  should  be  the  possession  of  every 
generally  cultured  person.  Since  this  course  is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  experiencing  of  beauty  as  manifest  in  the  fine 
arts,  its  purpose  is  to  stimulate  the  enjoyment  of  the  fine  arts 
rather  than  to  build  up  a  body  of  facts  about  them. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Group  III     Science 

Science  200.     Educational  Biology 

A  knowledge  of  human  behavior  is  of  vast  importance  to 
those  engaged  in  teaching.  Such  behavior  is  a  biological  phe- 
nomenon, which  fact  alone  justifies  the  requirement  of  the 
course.    The  work  is   not   limited,   however,  to  a   study  of   the 
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functioning  of  the  nervous  system  but  includes  such  informa- 
tion as  is  necessary  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  life 
processes  of  plants  and  animals,  their  inter-relations,  and  eco- 
nomic importance.  The  fundamental  facts  and  laws  of  biology 
that  have  a  bearing  on  education  form  a  basis  for  the  work  of 
this  course.  Much  time  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  laws  of 
heredity,  variation,  and  evolution  as  they  apply  to  human  wel- 
fare and  progress.  Special  attention  is  given  to  a  study  of  the 
anatomy,  function,  and  hygiene  of  the  nervous  system  and  to 
metabolism  and  kindred  topics. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Science   100.     The  Physical  Sciences  in  Modern  Life 

Present-day  civilization  is  dependent  upon  the  applications  of 
science  to  its  problems.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  student 
a  survey  of  scientific  developments  since  the  early  times  with 
special  emphasis  upon  scientific  developments  since  1500.  The 
course  shows  how  science  has  influenced  thought  and  social 
progress  and  discusses  technology  in  its  relation  to  social  and 
economic  problems.  From  the  standpoint  of  pure  science  this 
course  furnishes  a  basis  for  the  appreciation  of  man's  physical 
environment.  The  course  is  closely  correlated  with  Civilization 
and  Citizenship. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Group  IV.     Mathematics 

Mathematics  300.  The  Social  and  Commercial  Uses  of  Math- 
ematics 
The  aims  of  this  course  are:  (1)  a  consideration  of  the 
mathematical  problems  which  are  met  in  everyday  life  or  gen- 
eral reading;  (2)  the  establishment  of  a  background  for  the 
teaching  of  junior  high  school  mathematics.  Some  of  the  topics 
treated  are  the  fundamental  operations,  graphs,  solution  of  prob- 
lems, numerical  geometry,  percentage,  budgeting,  installment 
buying,  investments,  banking,  taxation,  and  insurance. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  400.     Educational  Statistics 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  suf- 
ficient background  to  enable  him  (1)  to  comprehend  and  criti- 
cize articles  of  statistical  nature  in  current  educational  litera- 
ture; (2)  to  apply  statistical  methods  in  testing  and  rating 
pupils;  (3)  to  carry  on  the  simpler  types  of  educational  re- 
search. By  analysis  of  real  data  from  the  secondary  field,  the 
student  becomes  familiar  with  the  measures  of  central  tendency 
and  variability.  Short  methods  of  computation  and  graphic  rep- 
resentation of  material  are  stressed.  The  properties  of  the 
normal  curve  are  applied  to  educational  problems,  and  a  study 
of  linear  correlation  is  made.  The  applications  of  the  subject 
provide  natural  integration  with  psychology,  tests  and  measure- 
ments, and  techniques  in  secondary  education.  The  mathematical 
procedures  used  bring  about  integration  with  other  mathematics 
courses.  Inasmuch  as  statistical  methods  in  education  are  almost 
identical  with  those  employed  in  the  natural,  physical  and  social 
sciences,  integration  with  these  fields  is  inevitable. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 
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PROFESSIONAL  INTEGRATION  COURSES 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
INTEGRATION 

Since  the  function  of  the  whole  College  is  educational  it 
is  hardly  justifiable  to  single  out  one  department  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  There  is  needed,  however,  a  group  of 
workers  who  will  integrate  the  work  of  the  entire  College  by 
coordinating  all  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching  such  as, 
subject-matter,  teaching  techniques,  observation,  and  student- 
teaching.  This  responsibility  for  the  integration  of  all  of  the 
college  interests  is  delegated  to  the  Department  of  Professional 
Integration.  The  agencies  in  this  department  which  carry  out 
this  work  are  individual  and  group  conferences  and  the  courses 
in  Integration,  the  campus  demonstrational  school,  the  student- 
teaching  program,  and  the  placement  and  professional  adjust- 
ment services.  The  work  of  these  agencies  transcends  all  de- 
partmental lines;  the  special  interests  and  functions  of  any 
one  department  contribute  to  the  professional  aims  of  the  insti- 
tution which  are  broader  in  scope  and  purpose  than  that  of  any 
of  the  subdivisions  of  the  College. 

Since  the  only  purpose  of  the  College  is  professional,  de- 
partmental aims  are  identical  or  similar.  Hence  the  aims  of 
the  Department  of  Professional  Integration  are  not  exclusively 
its  own.  Its  chief  and  particular  function,  however,  is  to  assist 
and  to  give  leadership  in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  It  helps  the  prospective  teacher  to  take  an  intelligent  and 
active  part   in   his   own   personal   and  professional    orientation. 

(2)  It  arouses  an  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  the  profession 
of  teaching  as  an  opportunity  to  invest  one's  interests  and 
powers   in  promoting  the  social   good. 

(3)  It  gives  an  understanding  of  the  high  school  student,  his 
nature,  interests,  and  needs. 

(4)  It  provides  for  a  gradual  induction  into  the  profession  of 
teaching  by  means  of  a  carefully  arranged  sequence  of  edu- 
cation courses,  by  observation  of  and  participation  in  high 
school    classwork. 
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(5)  It  directs  the  student  as  he  becomes  an  active  and  responsible 
teacher   in   the   student-teaching   program. 

(6)  It  aids  in  coordinating  the  work  of  the  college  departments 
through   its   integrating    functions. 

(7)  It  provides  training  which  will  aid  the  student  in  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  extra-curricular  life  of  the  high  school  and 
in  community  life. 

(8)  It  gives  a  forward  look  into  the  profession  so  that  it  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  a  stepping  stone,  but  as  a  vocation  worthy 
of  a  life  work. 

The  department  not  only  promotes  the  professional  aspects 
through  its  materials  and  organization,  but  supplements  the 
work  of  professionalization  of  all  the  departments.  It  supplies, 
by  study  of  educational  movements,  the  motives  that  dominate 
the  educational  scene  and  determines  the  principles  that  operate 
in  its  evolution. 

Organization  and  Activities 

The  seven  required  courses  in  professional  integration  have 
been  designed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  survey  of  the  essen- 
tials of  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching.  The  emphasis  is 
given  from  five  different  standpoints,  namely:  the  sociological, 
biological,  psychological,  the  pedagogical  or  technical,  and  the 
philosophical.  Although  specific  fields  are  emphasized  in  the 
different  years,  no  one  field  is  treated  in  an  exclusive  way.  In 
one  sense  all  education  has  all  the  above  characteristics.  That 
point  is  taken  into  account  in  the  organization  of  all  the  courses. 

Special  regard  has  been  given  to  the  sequence  of  the  re- 
quired courses  and  to  the  units  within  courses.  In  so  far  as 
it  is  administratively  possible,  or  expedient,  courses  in  educa- 
tion parallel  those  in  other  departments  in  those  cases  in  which 
materials  are  related.  In  this  manner,  the  work  of  the  depart- 
men  is  unified  and  is  helpful  in  promoting  the  integration  of 
the  work  in  and  between  departments. 

Two  factors  of  basic  importance  have  been  considered  in 
the  organization  of  all  courses,  namely:  the  needs  of  society 
and  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students.  Materials  are  not 
taught   in   an   isolated   way,   detached    from   the   student's   needs 
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and  interests,  but  as  a  part  of  his  professional  life  in  pre- 
service  training.  Hence  the  logical  and  psychological  approaches 
emerge  into  a  unified  whole;  the  logical  gives  a  sense  of  com- 
pleteness and  unity,  the  psychological  a  dynamic,  personal,  and 
vital  force. 

The  work  in  psychology  is  based  upon  practical  problems  of 
the  classroom  and  of  individuals.  From  the  demonstration  high 
school  and  public  high  schools  of  the  State  are  supplied  the 
many  and  varied  types  of  individual  problems  and  classroom 
situations  for  study.  Experiences  in  classroom  situations  pro- 
vide for  a  practical  study  of :  the  characteristics  of  adolescents, 
the  factors  affecting  normal  adjustment  to  classroom  and  school, 
the  nature  of  the  learning  process,  the  application  of  basic  prin- 
ciples of  educational  psychology  to  classroom  work,  the  heredi- 
tary and  environmental  influences  affecting  behavior,  and  other 
factors  of  similar  nature  and  importance.  This  practical  ap- 
proach makes  it  possible  to  derive  the  basic  principles  of  educa- 
tional psychology  after  having  observed  the  application  of  vari- 
ous theories  to  actual  school  conditions. 

Individual  and  group  testing  is  done  in  the  demonstration 
high  school  and  nearby  high  schools.  Testing  is  taught  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  clinical  psychologist  who  takes  into 
account  all  the  factors  affecting  the  child's  nature  and  develop- 
ment. In  all  the  work  in  testing,  particular  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  use  of  the  results  in  analyzing  the  behavior  of  the  child 
and   his  school   accomplishment. 

Observation  and  participation  in  the  demonstration  high 
school  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  courses  in  educational  integra- 
tion. It  is  through  personal  contact  with  actual  school  condi- 
tions that  students  are  led  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  educational  theory.  Observation  is  begun  in  the 
freshman  year  and  continues  throughout  the  four  years.  In 
the  early  years  this  work  is  elementary  in  nature,  but  as  the 
student  advances  in  his  work,  more  complex  aspects  of  the 
problems  of  teaching  are  observed  and  analyzed.  In  the  end 
he  comes  in  contact  with  all  phases  of  teaching.    In  the  junior 
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year  a  form  of  participation  is  followed  in  which  students  assist 
the  instructors  of  the  demonstration  high  school  in  the  class- 
room. 

Immediately  preceding  the  work  in  student-teaching,  offered 
in  the  senior  year,  a  course  in  the  principles  and  philosophy  of 
secondary  education  is  given  in  which  those  principles  and 
philosophies  that  have  dominated  education  in  the  past  and  at 
present  are  studied.  The  major  purpose  in  this  course  is  to 
evolve  those  basic  and  fundamental  principles  that  should  dom- 
inate our  secondary  schools  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  student's  own  philosophy  of  fife  and 
its  relation  to  education. 

Student-teaching 
Student-teaching  is  done  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Outstanding  high  school 
teachers  with  rich  training,  broad  experience  and  known  suc- 
cess are  chosen  as  training-teachers  under  whose  guidance  the 
students  are  given  a  variety  of  teaching  experiences.  Students 
are  assigned  to  this  work  the  latter  part  of  their  senior  year, 
and  for  twelve  weeks  devote  their  entire  time  to  observation, 
to  participation  in  classroom  and  school  activities,  and  to  teach- 
ing at  first  one,  then  two,  and  finally  three  classes  each  day 
in  the  subject-matter  of  their  major  or  minor  field  of  prepa- 
ration. 

The  student  is  expected  to  emerge  from  this  experience 
having  developed  those  personal  and  professional  traits  com- 
monly held  as  essential  to  dynamic  leadership  as  a  successful 
high  school  teacher.  A  broadened  perspective ;  a  love  of  the 
teaching  profession ;  definite  teaching  skills  exemplified  in  man- 
agement, routine,  and  classwork ;  and  an  insight  into  the  psy- 
chology of  adolescent  youths  are  among  the  many  expected 
outcomes. 

Preparation  for  Stndcnt-tcach\n(j 

The  preparation  of  the  student  for  his  work  in  student- 
teaching  begins,  in  an  indirect  way,  the  moment  he  enters  the 
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institution.  All  of  his  courses,  whether  professional  subject- 
matter,  professional  background,  or  professional  integration, 
have  a  definite  bearing  and  relationship  to  his  work  as  a  stu- 
dent-teacher. Because  of  the  type  of  classroom  treatment  of 
the  materials  he  has  studied,  supplemented  by  observations  in 
the  College  High  School,  he,  from  the  beginning,  studies,  ob- 
serves, and  in  some  cases  participates  in  teaching  activities  for 
which  he  will  be  fully  responsible.  Gradual  induction,  covering 
a  period  of   four  years,  is  the  policy  pursued. 

The  activities  which  contribute  toward  the  induction  of  the 
student-teacher  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

a.  The  professional  treatment  of   subject-matter. 

b.  The  courses   in  the  Department  of    Professional  Integration. 

c.  Observation    of    and    participation    in    classwork    in    the    demon- 
stration high  school. 

d.  Observation   in  neighboring   high   schools. 

e.  A   course   in   the   department   of    specialization    dealing   with    its 
specific  methods  and  techniques  of  teaching. 

Supervised  Teaching 

The  specific  activities  in  which  the  student-teacher  engages 
during  the  period  of  twelve  weeks  are  as  follows:  observation, 
participation,  teaching,  extra-curricular  activities,  and  manage- 
ment and  routine.  A  conscious  attempt  is  made  to  give  the 
student-teacher  the  experiences  which  he  will  likely  meet  as  a 
typical  high  school  teacher  and  to  develop  teaching  skills  in 
the  direction  and  control  of  classroom  activities. 

The  supervision  of  the  student  on  the  part  of  the  College 
is  accomplished  through  the  departments  of  subject-matter  and 
of  Integration,  and  by  various  staff  members  of  the  high  school. 
However,  the  training-teacher  located  in  the  training  center 
has  the  largest  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  the  stu- 
dent-teacher. Among  the  agencies  contributing  to  the  direction 
of  the  activities  during  the  period  of  student-teaching,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important: 

a.  The  training-teacher 

b.  The  high  school  principal  of  the  training  center 

c.  Heads    of    departments    and    staff    members    from    the    subject- 
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matter   department   of   the  College 

d.  Supervisors   from  the   Integration  department 

e.  The    director    of    student-teaching    from    this    College    who    co- 
ordinates  the  program. 

As  a  part  of  the  program  of  supervision,  individual  and 
group  conferences  are  frequently  held  in  which  the  student's 
problems  are  frankly  considered,  and  constructive  criticisms  are 
offered.  Two  group  conferences,  each  of  a  day's  duration,  are 
held  on  the  campus.  This  plan  enables  the  students  to  renew 
their  contacts  with  college  activities  and  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  help  and  advice  from  various  staff  members,  their  class 
associates  and  visiting  educators. 

Courses  in  the  Problems  of  Teaching 

Following  the  course  in  student-teaching  a  practicum  in  sec- 
ondary education  is  offered  by  the  Department  of  Professional 
Integration,  which  parallels  the  Problems  courses  by  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  students  have  majored.  The  major  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  build  upon  the  students'  recent  experiences 
as  student-teachers  and  to  further  their  interests  in  the  pro- 
fession by  clarifying  the  problems  they  have  encountered  in 
the  field. 

Placement  and  Professional  Adjustment  Service 

Since  the  Department  of  Professional  Integration  is  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the  student- teaching  program, 
its  close  contact  with  the  various  high  schools  of  the  State 
makes  it  the  logical  department  to  direct  the  work  of  placement 
of  graduates.  The  Placement  Bureau  seeks  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  high  schools  by  recommending  those  candidates  who  pos- 
sess the  requisite  qualifications  for  positions.  Faculty  members 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  students'  personal  and  professional 
qualifications  assist  the  Bureau  in  locating  the  best  candidates 
for  available  positions. 

Professional  adjustment  work  is  an  important  service  which 
should  be  rendered  by  teacher-training  institutions.  In  so  far 
as  facilities  will  permit,  the  institution  strives  to  determine  the 
success  of  its   graduates,   and   has   been   able   to   render,  in   many 
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instances,  effective  professional  assistance.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  student-teaching  program  is  carried  on  in  various  high 
schools  of  the  State,  it  has  been  possible  for  college  staff  mem- 
bers to  give,  early  in  the  graduate's  experience  in  the  profes- 
sion, definite  professional  aid  and  guidance.  The  service  thus 
far  rendered  has  been  of  the  following  types :  personal  field 
visits,  personal  correspondence,  alumni  days,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  service  circulars  and  bulletins.  The  cooperation  given 
by  superintendents  and  principals  in  preparing  estimates  of  the 
teachers'  work  has  been  helpful  in  organizing  the  program  of 
adjustment  service. 

THE  COURSES  IN  EDUCATIONAL  INTEGRATION 
Courses    numbered    Integration    100,    Integration    200 A, 
Integration    200B,    Integration    300A,    Integration    300B, 
Integration  400A,  and  Integration  400B  are  required  of  all 
students ;  courses  numbered  otherwise  are  elective. 

The  First  Year 
I.     Sociological  and  Biological  Aspects  of  Education 

In  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year  a  course  which 
introduces  the  student  to  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching 
is  required.  This  course  leads  the  student  to  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  teacher's  work  in  all  the  great  civiliza- 
tions recorded  by  history.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
teacher  as  an  agent  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  great  society. 
An  analysis  is  made  of  the  characteristics  of  his  work,  the  chal- 
lenges that  come  to  him  as  a  member  of  a  great  profession,  and 
the  requirements  now  made  regarding  his  personal  and  profes- 
sional equipment.  The  materials  of  the  course  are  organized 
and  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  an  understanding  of 
present-day  problems  which  the  teacher  meets  in  the  profes- 
sion. Masterful  teaching  will  be  observed  frequently  in  the 
Demonstration  High  School.  Observations  at  this  level  of  train- 
ing emphasize  the  artistic  and  spiritual  sides  of  teaching.  Care- 
ful analyses  of  the  technique  involved  in  teaching  are  made 
later. 
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As  a  part  of  the  requirement  in  professional  background  a 
course  in  educational  biology  is  offered.  This  course  gives  a 
scientific  background  and  foundation  for  students  of  educa- 
tional problems  and  properly  precedes  the  courses  in  educa- 
tional psychology.  A  study  of  man's  biological  inheritance,  his 
physiological  nature  and  his  capacity  for  learning  are  essential 
parts  of  this  course.  These  considerations  are  most  important 
in  evolving  principles  of  education: 

Integration  100.     The  Social  Interpretation  of  Education 

The  purposes  of  this  course  are:  to  acquaint  students  with 
the  significance  and  purpose  of  teaching;  to  inspire  students 
with  the  realization  of  the  magnitude  and  joy  in  teaching;  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  contributions  of  teaching  in  the  evo- 
lution of  social  patterns;  to  provide  information  which  con- 
tributes to  the  student's  personal  and  professional  orientation; 
and,  to  provide  professional  experiences  by  observing  master- 
ful teaching. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Biology  200.     Educational  Biology 

For  description  of  this  course,   see  Page  60. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

The  Second  Year 
II.     Psychological  Aspects  of  Education 

In  the  courses  in  educational  psychology  a  serious  attempt 
is  made  to  make  the  work  practical  by  studies  of  actual  behavior 
cases  and  classroom  problems.  The  prospective  teacher  learns 
from  a  study  of  educational  psychology  the  nature  of  learning, 
how  it  takes  place  and  what  may  be  done  to  stimulate  it.  He 
learns  of  the  nature  and  needs  of  adolescent  youths  and  what 
may  be  done  by  the  school  in  developing  a  suitable  environment 
designed  to  develop  well-balanced  growth.  He  also  determines 
what  the  teacher's  place  is  in  promoting  a  desirable  teaching 
and  learning  situation. 

The  case  histories  used  in  the  first  course  are  chosen  with 
the  needs  of  high  school  teachers  in  mind,  and,  therefore,  deal 
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with  the  problem  of  adolescents.  In  the  second  course  students 
are  given  opportunities  to  observe  the  administration  of  group 
and  individual  tests  and  to  correct  and  evaluate  the  results.  By 
the  end  of  the  term  they  are  qualified  to  administer  group  tests. 

Integration  200A.     Educational  Psychology 

The  subject-matter  of  this  course  is  approached  through 
problems  and  case  histories  provided  by  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Institute  at  the  State  Teachers  College.  The  case  histories  are 
chosen  with  the  needs  of  high  school  teachers  in  mind  and 
therefore  emphasize  the  problems  of  adolescence.  They  lead  to 
discussions  of  the  following  subjects:  (1)  Biological  Inheritance ; 
(2)  Social  Inheritance;  (3)  The  Learning  Process;  (4)  Edu- 
cation as  a  Reconstruction  of  Experience.  Observation  in  the 
demonstration  school  is  an  important  part  of  the  course. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Integration  200B.  Mental  Hygiene  and  Psychological  Testing 
The  subject-matter  of  this  course  is  approached  through 
practical  field  work  in  the  demonstration  school,  public  schools, 
and  the  Mental  Hygiene  Institute  of  the  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. The  students  are  given  opportunities  to  observe  the  ad- 
ministration of  group  and  individual  tests  and  to  correct  and 
evaluate  the  results.  By  the  end  of  the  term  they  are  qualified 
to  administer  group  tests. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

The  Third  Year 
III.     Pedagogical  and  Technical  Aspects  of  Education 

The  major  purposes  of  the  courses  given  in  the  junior  year 
are:  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  factors  that  have  in- 
fluenced the  evolution  of  the  secondary  school  in  America;  to 
recognize  its  potentialities  in  developing  a  dynamic  social  order; 
and  to  appreciate  the  part  the  teacher  in  this  division  of  the 
school  must  have  to  promote  a  school  which  realizes  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  education.  Basic  issues,  common  to  contemporary 
life,  are  examined  to  discover  what  the  secondary  school  must 
do  to  meet  the  needs  and  requirements  placed  upon  it. 
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In  this  division  the  practical  phases  of  the  secondary  school 
are  examined,  the  major  purpose  being  to  give  the  student  an 
understanding  of  its  internal  organization  and  the  specific  part 
the  teacher  occupies  in  it.  In  the  first  of  the  two  required 
courses  an  historical  background  of  the  development  of  secondary 
education  in  this  country  and  European  countries  is  given  as  an 
introduction  to  the  course.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the 
modern  high  school  with  particular  reference  to  the  town  and 
city  schools  of  New  Jersey.  A  second  course  deals  with  the 
principles  and  techniques  of  teaching.  Observation  occupies  a 
vital  place  in  these  courses. 

Integration  300A.  Aims  and  Organisation  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation 
The  content  of  this  course  may  be  summarized  by  the  topics 
included  which  are  as  follows:  (1)  nature  and  function  of  the 
American  secondary  school,  (2)  historical  development  of  sec- 
ondary education,  (3)  organization  of  the  administrative  units 
in  secondary  schools,  (4)  secondary  education  in  other  lands, 
(5)  the  students  in  secondary  schools,  (6)  the  program  of  sec- 
ondary school  studies  and  activities,  (7)  the  secondary  school 
staff,  (8)  buildings,  grounds  and  equipment  of  the  secondary 
school,  (9)  cost  and  support  of  education,  and  (10)  the  sec- 
ondary school  as  a  social  and  economic  instrument. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  300B.  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Teaching  in 
the  Secondary  School 
The  course  is  divided  into  four  major  parts  as  follows: 
(1)  an  overview  with  emphasis  upon  the  nature  and  function 
of  teaching,  inherited  nature,  attention,  interest  and  motiva- 
tion, and  how  learning  takes  place,  (2)  teaching  techniques  such 
as  the  assignment,  the  question,  oral  presentation,  using  illus- 
trative material  and  testing,  (3)  specialized  procedures  includ- 
ing supervised  study,  socialized  recitations,  projects  and  indi- 
vidual instruction,  and  (4)  integration  through  lesson  planning, 
social   control,   and  extra-instructional   activities. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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The  Fourth  Year 
IV.     Philosophical  Aspects  of  Education 

Students  come  to  this  course  with  a  rich  background  in  the 
special  fields  of  study,  in  psychology,  and  in  the  pedagogical 
aspects  of  teaching.  The  professional  background  courses  have 
provided  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  appreciate  the  culture 
of  various  civilizations  and  to  study  their  literature,  points  of 
view,  and  philosophies.  As  a  summation  of  this  work,  there  is 
needed  an  integrating  course  which  will  unify  the  work  thus 
far  accomplished,  and  which  will  help  the  students  to  discover 
for  themselves  their  own  working  philosophy  of  life. 

Since  the  program  of  student-teaching  occupies  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  senior  year  the  courses  offered  this  year 
are  closely  related  to  the  work  of  supervised  teaching.  A  course 
in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education  which  evaluates  the 
objectives,  techniques  and  procedures  of  the  modern  secondary 
school  immediately  precedes  the  period  of  student-teaching.  The 
course  seeks  to  determine  those  principles  and  philosophies  that 
are  considered  basic  in  secondary  education.  Many  of  the  con- 
troversial issues  in  contemporary  social  life  are  discussed  in 
their  relation  to  the  development  of  the  secondary  school. 

A  practicum  in  secondary  education,  having  a  practical 
aspect,  immediately  follows  the  course  in  student-teaching.  Those 
practical  problems  which  have  been  experienced  in  the  field  will 
form  the  core  of  the  course.  The  problems  and  issues  now  con- 
fronting secondary'  education  will  be  discussed  and  answers 
sought  to  these  questions. 

Integration  400A.     Principles   and   Philosophy    of   Secondary 
Education 

This  course  evaluates  educational  objectives,  techniques,  pro- 
cedures, and  organizations  in  relation  to  the  needs  and  demands 
made  upon  the  school  by  society  and  by  the  developing  per- 
sonality'. It  involves  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  philosophy 
and  an  interpretation  of  human  values.  Fundamental  principles 
of  education  are  evolved  from  previous  work  in  the  various 
fields  of  thought  contributing  to  educational  philosophy. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 
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Integration  400B.     Practicum  in  Secondary  Education 

From  the  experiences,  both  vicarious  and  actual,  which  the 
students  have  had  in  the  previous  years  of  preparation  for 
teaching,  particularly  as  student-teachers,  will  be  derived  the 
significant  problems  that  make  up  the  main  body  of  the  course. 
Answers  will  be  sought  to  those  controversial  questions  grow- 
ing out  of  the  major  issues  in  present-day  secondary  education. 
After  an  evaluation  of  these  experiences  and  issues  an  attempt 
will  then  be  made  to  help  the  student  to  evolve  for  himself 
those  principles  that  determine  his  own  growing  philosophy  of 
education. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Other  Courses  in  Educational  Integration 
V.     General  Aspects  of  Education 

The  following  courses  are  offered  as  elective  as  the  need  and 
demand  arises.    They  cover  different  phases   of   education   and 
supplement  the   work  in  the   divisions   above.    Elective   courses 
are  offered  in  the  junior,   senior,  and  graduate  years  only. 
Integration  404.     Problems  in  High  School  Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  practical  help  to  students  in 
their  adjustment  to  the  routine  and  special  service  side  of  their 
teaching  which  fall  largely  outside  of  the  teaching  in  the  sub- 
ject-matter courses.  Problems  centering  in  the  following  and 
similar  situations  are  considered:  (1)  community  relations,  (2) 
extra-curricular  activities,  (3)  homeroom  organization,  (4) 
classification  and  promotion,  (5)  high  school  assemblies,  (6) 
discipline,   (7)   guidance.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  405.  Principles  of  Junior  High  School  Teaching 
This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  are  now  employed 
in  the  junior  high  school  and  for  those  who  plan  to  teach  on 
that  level.  It  includes  a  presentation  of  the  basic  principles 
underlying  the  junior  high  school,  its  origin,  its  organization, 
its  curriculum,  and  the  special  features  by  means  of  which  the 
purposes  of  the  school  may  be  obtained.  The  junior  high  school 
is  considered  in  relation  to  both  the  elementary  school  and  the 
senior  high  school.  Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Integration  406.     Educational  Sociology 

This  course  aims:  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  educational  activities  to  the  community;  to  give  a 
social  background  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  educational 
procedure  and  method;  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  factors 
important  in  the  development  of  a  social  personality;  and  to 
develop  a  social  consciousness.  Provision  is  made  for  observa- 
tion of  a  number  of  educational  agencies  including  schools, 
libraries,  museums,  social  centers,  and  the  like. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  408.     Visual  Education 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  use  and  care  of  visual  aids  such 
as  pictures,  sketches,  maps,  stereograph,  stereopticon  slides,  film 
slides,  motion  pictures,  graphs,  diagrams,  specimens,  models,  and 
exhibits.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
skills  in  using  and  caring  for  motion  picture  machine,  stereop- 
ticon lanterns,  film  slide  machine;  and  in  taking  pictures,  mak- 
ing negatives,  prints,  and  lantern  slides. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Integration  410.     Mental  Hygiene 

This  course  deals  with  techniques  of  case  studies  and  the 
evaluation  and  diagnosis  of  case  material.  It  also  includes  a 
study  of  ways  and  means  of  making  treatment  plans  and  pro- 
cedure  for  carrying  out  treatment. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Integration  411.    Field  Course 

Students  have  an  opportunity  to  work  in  neighboring  schools 
under  supervision.  Their  work  includes  preparation  of  school 
histories,  observations  of  individuals,  and  administration  of 
group  tests.  They  also  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  institutions, 
clubs,  and  community  organizations  dealing  with  high  school 
pupils. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Integration  500A.     History  and  Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation 
This  course  traces  the  development  of   secondary  education 
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from  the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  the  present  time.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  meaning  of  liberal  education  as  it  was 
interpreted  by  earlier  civilizations.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  organizations,  to  curricula  and  methods  of  instruction,  and 
to  the  social  conditions  affecting  the  development  of  secondary 
schools  of   England,   Germany,   France,  and  the  United  States. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  500B.     Advanced   Educational  Psychology 

In  this  course  a  comparative  study  is  made  of  contemporary 
schools  of  psychology  with  emphasis  on  their  direct  application 
to  education.  The  major  schools  studied  are  the  Behavioristic, 
the  Gestalt,  the  Introspective,  including  the  psychoanalytic.  The 
theories  of  these  schools  are  approached  through  lectures,  read- 
ings, and  discussions.  The  practical  applications  are  made 
through  carefully  prepared,  detailed  studies  of  classroom  prob- 
lems, and  the  work  of  guidance  departments  is  brought  out 
through  the  use  of  case  studies. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  500C.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Secondary  Edu- 
cation 
This  is  an  advanced  course  which  emphasizes  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  the  technique  of  teaching  on  the 
secondary  school  level.  Some  of  the  topics  considered  are: 
organization  of  knowledge;  the  logical  and  psychological  aspects 
of  method ;  developing  appreciations ;  social-moral  education ; 
teaching  motor  control ;  fixing  motor  responses ;  books  and  ver- 
balism; meeting  individual  differences;  guidance  in  study;  tests 
and  examinations ;  marks  and  marking.  Use  is  made  of  the 
scientific  researches  that;  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  sec- 
ondary school  procedures. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  501.     Educational  Measurements  in  the  Secondary 
School 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  an  appreciation  of 
the  meaning  and  importance  o!  measurement  in  education,  to 
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give  a  working  knowledge  of  the  correct  attitude  toward  the 
use  of  instruments  of  measurement.  The  topics  covered  in  this 
course  are:  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  educational 
tests  and  measurements;  limitations  of  traditional  types  of 
examinations ;  newer  types  of  examinations ;  standardized  tests 
for  teachers  of  English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  science, 
and  the  languages,  criteria  for  the  choice  of  tests ;  knowledge 
and  application  of  statistics  needed  in  interpreting  tests  and 
measurements. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  502.  Organization  and  Administration  of  the 
Modern  High  School 
The  more  important  phases  of  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  high  school  are  considered  in  this  course.  It 
contemplates  a  study  of  the  following  topics :  conceptions  of  the 
secondary  schools ;  types  of  secondary  school  organization ;  or- 
ganizing the  curriculum;  selecting  and  assigning  the  staff;  or- 
ganization, administration,  and  supervision  of  the  guidance  pro- 
gram; organization  and  administration  of  the  extra-curricular 
program ;  discipline  and  citizenship  training ;  problems  of  admin- 
istration related  to  instruction ;  personnel  records ;  and  the  work 
of  the  high  school  principal. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  503.     Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  students  of  educa- 
tion to  research.  The  first  division  consists  of  an  intensive  study 
of  those  statistical  concepts  and  computations  necessary  for 
using  statistics  in  educational  research.  They  include  measures 
of  central  tendency,  measures  of  variability,  relationships  under 
the  normal  curve,  reliability  measures,  and  correlation.  The  sec- 
ond division  deals  with  the  following  topics:  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  research,  methods  of  research,  including  experimen- 
tal, survey,  historical,  case  study  methods,  philosophical,  and 
prognostic  types,  research  tools  such  as  statistics,  tests,  question- 
naires, interviews,  check  lists,  tables,  figures,  diaries,  and  ratings. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Integration  504.  Curriculum  Construction  in  the  Secondary 
School 
This  course  purposes :  first,  to  introduce  the  student  to  con- 
structive criticism  of  American  culture;  second,  to  consider  the 
extent  to  which  the  secondary  school  curriculum  meets  the 
needs  of  a  changing  civilization;  third,  to  consider  effective 
means  of  curriculum  construction.  Some  of  the  topics  which 
are  considered  are:  the  relation  of  certain  social  factors  to  cur- 
riculum reconstruction,  the  contribution  of  research  studies  in 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  materials,  a  study  of  the  tech- 
niques used  in  constructing  courses  of  study  now  being  used. 
Use  is  made  of  a  number  of  outstanding  courses  of  study  pre- 
pared by  curriculum  specialists  of  city  systems  throughout  the 
country. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  505.  Organisation  and  Administration  of  Extra- 
curricular Activities 
The  guiding  principles  underlying  pupil  participation  in  the 
extra-curricular  life  of  the  secondary  school  are  determined  in 
relation  to  the  purposes  and  values  of  such  activities  in  form- 
ing proper  habits,  attitudes  and  ideals.  The  following  activities 
are  considered:  homeroom,  student  council,  school  clubs,  the 
assembly,  pupil  participation  in  school  government,  school  pub- 
lications, dramatics,  debating,  excursions,  athletics,  school  parties, 
advisory  plan,  point  system,  finance,  and  any  others  in  which 
the  members  of  the  class  may  be  interested. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  506.     The  High  School  Principal 

This  course  considers  such  practical  problems  of  the  high 
school  principal  as  are  involved  in  the  organization,  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  supervision  of  the  school.  Among  the  topics 
discussed  are  the  general  nature  of  the  principal's  work:  organ- 
izing the  school  for  work;  the  business  management  of  the 
school ;  disciplinary  control ;  school  spirit ;  the  classification  and 
promotion  of  pupils ;  the  marking  system ;  the  principal's  rela- 
tion to  pupils,  teachers,  parents,  and  community ;   planning  and 
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directing  the  instruction;  measuring  the  instruction;  and  curri- 
culum problems. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration   507.     Organisation  and  Administration   of   Guid- 
ance Programs 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  various  agencies  and  methods  for  the  guidance  of  students 
in  school  work,  with  certain  implications  in  the  choice  of  prep- 
aration for  a  vocation.  A  study  of  the  abilities  of  students  as 
related  to  guidance,  the  exploration  of  special  interests,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  guidance  program,  and  the  proper  integration 
of  the  high  school  program   for  purposes   of   guidance. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Integration  508.     Supervision  and  Criticism  of  Teaching 

The  course  emphasizes  the  more  practical  phases  of  super- 
vision which  are  met  most  frequently  by  those  engaged  in  su- 
pervision. Among  the  more  important  topics  covered  are :  stand- 
ards for  judging  instruction;  diagnosis  of  instruction  observed; 
methods  of  improvement;  personnel  problems  met  in  supervi- 
sion ;  the  individual  and  group  conference ;  the  preparation  of 
lesson  plans ;  the  technique  of  observations ;  the  techniques  of 
criticism,  supervision  and  evaluation  of  extra-instructional  activ- 
ities; organization  and  administration  problems  related  to  super- 
vision. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Integration  509.     Administration  and  Supervision  of  Second- 
ary Education 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  larger  problems  of  administration  and  super- 
vision. It  will  be  found  desirable  for  classroom  teachers,  heads 
of  departments,  and  those  now  engaged  in  administrative  work. 
The  first  half  of  the  course  will  deal  with  the  problems  related 
to  the  organization  and  administration  of  secondary  schools.  The 
last  half  of  the  course  will  consider  the  evaluation  and  improve- 
ment of  instruction. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Integration  510.     Seminar  in  Educational  Administration  and 
Supervision 

The  work  of  the  seminar  consists  of  discussions,  readings, 
and  a  critical  investigation  of  the  topics  included  in  the  masters' 
theses.  Each  candidate  will  present  his  research  problem  to  the 
group  for  criticisms  and  discussions.  Experts  in  allied  fields 
will  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  seminar  discussions.  The 
seminar  and  thesis  together  receive  four  semester  hour  credits. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Integration  511.     Contemporary  Philosophy 

By  means  of  a  careful  study  and  critical  evaluation  of  cur- 
rent literature,  an  attempt  is  made  to  find  individual  answers  to 
pertinent  questions  metaphysical,  ethical,  social,  and  political  of 
the  day.  The  implications  of  current  thought  for  an  emerging 
educational  philosophy  are  considered. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Integration    512.     Fundamental  Issues  in  Secondary  Education 

This  course  deals  with  issues  in  secondary  education  which 
every  principal  must  face  in  his  own  particular  situation  and 
which  must  also  be  solved  for  secondary  education  in  general 
before  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  program  can  be  developed 
for  the  United  States.  Matters  of  such  fundamental  importance 
as  these  are  considered :  ( 1 )  Shall  secondary  education  be  pro- 
vided at  public  expense  for  all  normal  adolescents?  (2)  Who 
shall  decide  how  long  a  pupil  should  remain  in  school  .  .  .  the 
pupil  and  his  parents  or  the  school?  (3)  What  shall  the  curri- 
culum be  and  how  shall  it  be  organized?  (4)  What  shall  be  the 
emphasis  on  general  education?  (5)  What  place  shall  vocational 
education  have  in  the  secondary  school?  (6)  How  shall  achieve- 
ment be  measured?  (7)  Should  secondary  education  be  organ- 
ized simply  to  interpret  society  or  should  it  assist  in  creating  a 
new  social  order?  (8)  What  attention  should  be  given  to  train- 
ing in  ideals  and  attitudes?  Professional  literature  in  educa- 
tional philosophy,  history  of  education,  and  related  fields  furnish 
a  background  for  discussion,  but  special  emphasis  is  given  to 
examination  and  analysis  of  current  beliefs  and  practices  and 
evaluation  of  recent  scientific  studies  such  as  those  of  the  Na- 
tional Survey  of  Secondary  Education.  Credit :2  semester-hours 
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PROFESSIONAL  SUBJECT-MATTER  COURSES 

Departments  of  English,  Social  Studies,  Mathematics, 
Language,  Geography,  Music  and  Science. 

In  addition  to  the  required  work  in  background  and  in  inte- 
gration, the  student  specializes  in  major  and  minor  fields.  Forty- 
three  semester-hours,  including  ten  semester-hours  of  supervised 
teaching,  are  required  in  the  major  and  eighteen  semester-hours 
in  the  minor  field  of  work.  This  leaves  nine  semester-hours  of 
elective  work.  These  elective  courses  occur  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years.  It  is  often  advisable  for  students  to  do  this 
elective  work  in  the  fields  other  than  those  in  which  they  are 
specializing.  Because  of  varying  amounts  of  required  work  in 
the  departments,  students  will  graduate  with  minimum  amounts 
of  specialization  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

The  English  department  serves  the  entire  College  by  offer- 
ing courses  in  composition,  speech  and  literature  which  are  re- 
quired of  all  students.  These  background  courses  are  Composi- 
tion and  Speech;  World  Literature:  Its  Masters  and  Its  Forms; 
and  The  Theater.  It  offers  three  courses  required  of  all  stu- 
dents that  are  preparing  to  teach  English  which  closely  correlate 
with  the  work  of  the  professional  integration  department.  These 
courses  are  The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools, 
Supervised  Student-Teaching,  and  Problems  of  Teaching  Eng- 
lish. 

As  an  instructional  department,  the  English  faculty  offers  in 
addition,  comprehensive  courses  in  English  and  American  lit- 
erature and  other  courses  from  which  students  may  select 
more  limited  units  of  work  of  a  cultural  nature. 

Expressed  in  a  more  graphic  way,  the  courses  offered  by  the 
English  department  are  as  follows: 

Required  of  All  Students 
Composition  and  Speech   (First  Course) 

World  Literature:     Its  Masters  and  Its  Forms   (Two  Courses) 
Composition    and    Speech    (Second    Course)    and    The    Theater 

Required  of  Minors 
The  work  listed  above  and  The   Romantics 

American  Literature  The  Victorians 

The   Elizabethans   or  the   Medievalists 

Required  of  Majors 
All  the  work  listed  above  and   The   Neo-classicists 
Advanced  Composition 
Teaching   English  in   Secondary   Schools 
Supervised  Student-Teaching 
Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  English 
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Other  Courses  In  English 


I.  Journalism 
Journalism 
Public  Relations 
and    School    Pub- 
licity 

II.  Composition 

Creative    Composi- 
tion 
Critical     Writing 

III.  Forms  of  Literature 
Modern  Poetry 
The  Novel 
Biography 

The    Short   Story 


IV.  Oral  English  VI. 

Speech   Improve- 
ment 

Play  Production       VII. 
Play    Construction 
and    Dramatization 
Coaching,     Acting,  VIII. 
Make-up 

Oral  Interpretation 
of  Literature 

Electives  related  to 

other  fields 
Science  and  Liter- 
ature 

Philosophy  and  the 
English  Poets 


Greek    Literature 
in  Translation 

Development  of  the 
English   Language 


for 


Professional 
Grammar 
Teachers 
Teaching    Speech 
High    School 
Classics 


The  work  of  the  department  serves  two  broad  purposes:  the 
imparting  of  that  knowledge  and  experience  which  are  necessary 
to  insure  efficient  high  school  English  teaching,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  rich  background  of  vicarious  experience  which  will 
enable  the  student  to  understand  from  a  study  of  many  cultures 
the  social  order  in  which  he  finds  himself.  Such  broad  purposes 
make  it  necessary  to  define  just  what  a  department  of  English 
has  to  offer  today.  The  teaching  of  literature  is  concerned 
largely  with  enjoyment,  with  the  appreciation  of  an  art  of 
living.  The  teacher  of  literature  is  concerned  with  the  emotional 
life  of  characters,  with  their  attitudes,  with  the  psychology  of 
their  acts,  with  the  personal  conflicts,  with  their  spiritual  aspi- 
rations as  individuals,  and  even  with  their  way  of  saying  and 
doing  things.  The  form  of  the  expression  of  this  life  record, 
therefore,  has  value  to  the  student  of  literature  and  involves  a 
knowledge  of  ethics  and  aesthetics  generally,  and  of  critical 
theory.  The  study  of  literature  has  a  very  distinct  contribution 
to  make  to  any  program  of  integration  that  attempts  to  trace 
the  trends  of  civilizations  through  the  ages.    (See  page  58.) 
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The  major  courses  in  literature  are  planned  to  reflect  the  life 
of  the  literary  age  with  which  each  deals.  This  broad  purpose 
involves  a  study  of  the  cultural  life  of  the  people  as  reflected  in 
their  social  activities,  their  literature,  their  art,  their  attitudes 
toward  science  and  political  theory.  The  nature  of  each  literary 
age  determines  the  emphasis  and  the  method  of  study.  The  age 
of  Elizabeth,  for  instance,  emphasizes  the  romance  of  adventure, 
the  stage,  the  beginnings  of  English  critical  writing;  the  age  of 
the  Romantics  stresses  the  biographical  approach  to  the  great 
romantic  lyricists.  In  fact,  the  student  who  reads  in  all  of  these 
courses  as  they  are  planned  will  have  viewed  the  various  liter- 
ary periods  from  every  possible  avenue  of  approach.  One  course 
will  show  him  how  politics  played  a  major  part  in  literary  ac- 
tivity; another,  how  the  individual  experience  of  the  poet  dom- 
inated his  art;  and  still  another,  how  the  recreational  life  of  "a 
great  people  determined  the  literary  form  of  its  major  writers, 
etc. 

Such  an  organization  of  materials  for  the  college  courses 
has  distinctly  in  mind  the  best  procedures  followed  in  the  most 
progressive  high  schools  of  the  State,  where  large  units  of  work 
reveal  to  the  children  many  correlations  of  ideas  and  various 
integrations  of  activities.  Then  too,  such  an  organization  al- 
lows for  a  close  articulation  between  the  English  classes  of  the 
demonstration  high  school  where  the  literature  teaching  centers 
about  large  units  of  study,  and  the  English  classes  of  the  col- 
lege. 

In  all  college  teaching  constant  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
professionalization  of  subject  matter.  The  demonstration  high 
school  serves  as  a  laboratory  where  the  future  teachers  of  the 
State  see  the  materials  that  they  study  in  their  college  courses 
adapted  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  children  of  secondary 
school  age.     (See  pages  43-47.) 

The  English  department  sponsors  the  activities  of  six  clubs. 
Aldornia  is  the  honor  club  of  the  department  and  the  only  so- 
ciety limited  in  its  membership  to  English  majors.  Esotericon 
is  a  discussion  group  for  juniors  and  seniors  who  are  interested 
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in  the  reading  of  literature.  Exotericon  is  a  similar  organization 
for  freshmen  and  sophomores.  The  Dramatic  Club  is  a  society 
designed  to  promote  interest  in  modern  drama  and  acting.  The 
Creative  Writing  Club  offers  opportunities  for  writing  and  criti- 
cism to  those  students  interested  in  composition  as  a  creative 
art.  The  Senate  is  a  society  limited  to  men  of  the  College  who 
are  interested  in  a  study  of  music,  art,  literature,  and  contem- 
porary social  problems. 

Two  publications  by  the  Student  Council,  The  Pelican,  (the 
college  newspaper)  and  the  Montclair  Quarterly  (a  literary  mag- 
azine), and  two  in  the  College  High  School,  The  Crier  (school 
newspaper)  and  La  Campanilla  (school  yearbook),  are  spon- 
sored by  the  Department. 

The  courses  of  the  English  department  are  organized  upon 
a  psychological  basis.  The  student  begins  with  his  own  world 
and  times,  and  works  back  into  the  Elizabethan  days.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  senior  year  after  he  has  studied  five  of  the 
leading  literary  periods  from  1930  back  to  1550,  he  reverses 
this  procedure  and  surveys  the  whole  field  of  English  litera- 
ture beginning  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  and  ending  with  his 
own  times.  For  background  to  this  study,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, he  has  followed  the  whole  trend  of  World  Literature 
from  Homer  to  Browning,  and  he  has  traced  the  rise  and  fall 
of  many  civilizations  in  his  basic  course  in  Civilization  and 
Citizenship. 

The  First  Year 
The  work  of  the  first  year  is  twofold  in  its  scope:  (1)  com- 
position which  includes  speech  correction  and  speech  develop- 
ment, and  (2)  literature.  All  students  of  the  College  are  re- 
quired to  take  the  first  course  in  composition  which  is  planned 
to  meet  the  compositional  needs  of  freshmen  and  to  allow  free 
expression  of  ideas  upon  personal,  social,  economic,  educational, 
scientific,  literary,  and  ethical  problems.  Those  students  that 
show  a  distinct  need  of  assistance  in  correcting  speech  defects, 
in  cultivating  a  voice  that  will  carry  clearly  and  effectively,  are 
given  special  instruction.  The  literature  of  this  first  year  is  planned 
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to  give  general  background  for  all  future  reading  (World  Liter- 
ature), to  introduce  the  major  in  English  to  his  own  literature 
(American  Literature),  and  to  allow  him  to  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Romantics  whose  interests  in  a  new  world 
order  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  so  similar 
to  his  own  today. 

English    100C.     Composition  and  Speech    (See   page   59.) 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

English   100A  and  100B.     World  Literature:  Its  Masters  and 
Its  Forms   (See  page  58.) 

Credit:     5  semester-hours 

English  101.     American  Literature 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  first-year  students 
to  the  ideology  and  character-traits  of  their  own  American  civil- 
ization. American  literature  from  seventeenth-century  begin- 
nings to  the  present  is  the  vehicle  of  this  introduction,  though 
due  attention  is  paid  to  more  purely  literary  problems  and  to 
classics  of  American  literature  frequently  encountered  in  the 
high  school.  Through  a  brief  series  of  stimulating  readings  and 
discussions,  the  class  first  lists  dominant  American  traits  and 
ideals.  Following  these  distinctions,  the  class  explores  American 
literature  topically.  Comprehension  is  thus  gained  of  the  stu- 
dent's American  environment  and  of  the  shaping  of  American 
life  by  such  omnipresent  forces  as  the  frontier,  the  rise  of  sci- 
ence, and  the  Industrial  Revolution,  aristocratic  and  democratic 
impulses,  the  European  background,   and   the   Puritan  tradition. 

Credit :     4  semester-hours 
English  102.     The  Romantics 

This  course  deals  with  the  prose  and  poetry  of  a  group  of 
young  Englishmen  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  that  reacted 
to  the  neo-classical  tastes  in  the  literature  of  their  immediate 
forebears.  It  deals  with  a  new  order  of  thinking  about  not  only 
literature  but  also  music  and  art,  and  with  a  philosophy  of  life 
and  government  which  had  its  origin  in  the  eighteenth  century 
but  which  flourished  and  became  an  influence  in  the  literary  and 
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social  opinions  of  England  during  the  Regency.  The  course 
deals  with  the  French  and  English  philosophers  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  with  the  philosophical  effects  of  the  French  and 
American  Revolutions,  with  eighteenth  century  classicism  as  it 
reflected  itself  in  the  arts  of  the  English  people,  with  the  poetry 
of  Burns,  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley, 
and  Keats,  and  the  music  of  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Chopin. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Second  Year 
The  work  of  the  second  year  again  emphasizes  the  modern 
aspects  of  literature  and  composition.  The  student  is  introduced 
to  the  leading  forms  of  literature  that  he  meets  in  his  daily 
reading  and  to  modern  drama.  The  English  major  studies  in 
detail  the  Victorians  out  of  whose  thinking  and  writing  came  so 
many  of  the  reactions  that  he  meets  in  his  social  life  of  today. 
The  work  in  composition  correlates  closely  with  the  modern 
problems  discovered  by  this  reading. 

English   200A.     Composition   and  Speech    (See   page   59.) 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  200B.     The  Theatre   (See  page  58.) 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  201.     The  Victorians 

The  literary,  artistic,  political,  and  social  character  of  Eng- 
land between  the  years  1830  and  1890  comprises  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  course.  Much  of  the  condescension  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  toward  the  Victorians  may  have  been  justified, 
but  as  the  great  Victorians  and  their  interpretations  of  the 
changing  world  which  surrounded  them  emerge  from  the  unbal- 
anced reaction  of  the  "90's",  they  bring  with  them  a  valuable 
and  enlightening  legacy.  Our  turbulent  world  of  today  is  in 
many  respects  the  child  of  that  of  the  nineteenth  century — a 
century  which  witnesses,  not  without  alarm,  the  rapid  rise  of 
industry,  the  growth  of  the  middle  class,  the  tremendous  ad- 
vance of  science,  and  the  expansion  of  Empire.  In  a  large  meas- 
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ure  the  problems  of  the  Victorians  are  our  problems.  Writers 
to  be  studied  for  their  interpretations  of  those  events  as  well 
as  for  their  artistry  in  handling  the  particular  media  in  which 
they  were  proficient  are  the  poets,  Tennyson  and  Browning;  the 
"prophets  in  prose",  Carlyle  and  Ruskin;  the  poet  and  critic, 
Arnold;  and  the  novelists,  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  The  art  and 
poetry  of  the  Pre  Raphaelites  and  the  theories  of  art  held  by 
such  men  as  Browning  and  Ruskin  will  be  studied  for  their  cul- 
tural significance. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

English  202.     Advanced  Composition 

This  course  is  exploratory  and  desires  to  expand  the  stu- 
dent's horizon.  Through  informal,  round-table  discussions  and 
through  written  compositions,  it  aims  to  stimulate  vital  thought 
and  feeling  about  many  phases  of  life.  The  group  focuses  both 
upon  social  and  upon  personal  problems  of  the  present  day,  and 
as  a  group  is  actively  responsible  for  efficiency  and  progress  in 
discussions.  Interspersed  with  these  discussions,  and  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  further  discussion,  essays  are  written  and  read  by  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  Training  in  effective  speaking  and  in  leader- 
ship of  school  and  community  discussion-groups  is  emphasized, 
while  constant,  critical  attention  is  given  to  the  writing  process, 
both  as  it  is  used  by  the  group  and  as  the  high  school  teacher 
may  direct  others  to  successful  use  of  it. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Third  Year 
The  third  year  course  acquaints  the  student  with  two  im- 
portant epochs  of  literary  history — the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  Elizabethan.  The  major  in  English  has  been  prepared  for 
these  courses  by  his  study  of  the  Romantics — their  reactions  to 
the  neo-classicism  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  their  enlight- 
ened appreciation  of  Shakespeare.  Should  the  student  be  plan- 
ning to  teach  in  the  junior  high  school,  he  will  take  the  Medie- 
valists instead  of  the  Elizabethans.  To  this  course  he  has  had  an 
introduction  in  his  reading  in  Victorian  literature  and  in  the 
medieval  revivals  of  the  Romantics. 
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English  301.     The  Neo-Classicists 

The  curious  union  of  "polite"  and  the  crude,  of  the  formal- 
ism of  verse  and  the  realism  of  subject,  of  the  intellectual  and 
sentimental,  which  characterized  the  eighteenth  century  is  traced 
through  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  the  age  of  Pope,  and  the  age 
of  Johnson.  The  class  follows  Neo-classicism  as  it  appears  in 
poetry,  drama,  prose,  music,  painting,  and  other  arts.  Addison, 
Steele,  Defoe,  Swift,  Pope,  Johnson,  Boswell,  Hogarth,  Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough,  Handel,  Bach,  Gibbon,  Burke,  Goldsmith, 
and  others  are  the  focal  points.  The  problems  of  helping  high 
school  students  to  interpret  this  age  and  of  the  best  reading 
for  such  groups  receive  careful  attention. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

English  302A.     Elizabethans 

The  English  Renaissance  as  it  manifested  itself  in  the  drama 
of  Shakespeare  and  others,  in  the  great  body  of  lyrical  verse  of 
Spenser,  Sidney,  Lodge,  Nashe,  Greene,  Peele,  Daniel,  Drayton, 
Jonson,  Donne,  and  their  fellows,  in  the  musical  forms  such  as 
the  ballet,  motet,  and  the  madrigal,  which  accompanied  this 
verse,  and  finally  in  the  prose  of  the  period,  is  the  theme  of  this 
course.  The  personality  of  Elizabeth  as  the  moving  spirit  of 
this  vigorous  and  colorful  age,  and  the  Elizabethan  stage  and 
how  it  affected  play  construction  are  additional  topics  discussed. 

Course  English  302B  may  be  substituted  for  this  one. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

English  302B.     The  Medievalists 

Inasmuch  as  the  teacher  of  English  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  is  usually  required  to  teach  such  novels  and  poems 
as  Ivanhoe,  The  Talisman,  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  The  Idylls  of  the  King,  etc.,  this  course  is 
offered  to  insure  a  rich  interpretation  of  this  romantic  material. 
Immediate  connection  is  made  with  the  work  already  studied  by 
the  student  in  The  Romantics  and  The  Victorians.  The  course 
deals  with  representative  ballads,  epics,  and  romances  of  medie- 
val times ;  with  the  troubador  poetry  of  Provence ;  with  Dante, 
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Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio;  with  Arthurian  legends,  the  Romance 
of  the  Rose,  and  Reynard  the  Fox;  with  Chaucer  and  his  Eng- 
land— the  religious  orders,  minstrelsy,  chivalry,  commerce,  cos- 
tume, art,  etc.  Study  is  made  of  the  influence  of  medieval 
legends  on  the  music  of  Wagner  and  other  composers  and  the 
poetry  and  drama  of  contemporary  writers. 

Course  English  302 A  may  be  substituted  for  this  one. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Fourth  Year 

In  its  major  purposes  the  fourth  year  looks  both  backward  and 
forward.  The  department  offers  a  broad  comprehensive  course 
in  the  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  English  and  American  lit- 
erature by  which  the  student  goes  back  over  the  road  that  he 
has  travelled.  The  method  of  this  survey  is  chronological;  the 
arrangement  of  the  courses  that  have  led  up  to  it  has  been 
psychological.  This  broad  survey  is  designed  to  put  the  student 
who  is  facing  his  period  of  practice  teaching  in  full  possession 
of  the  whole  story  of  the  orderly  growth  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican Literature. 

The  fourth  year  gives  an  unusual  concreteness  to  the  pro- 
fessionalized work  which  has  been  continually  stressed  through- 
out the  student's  college  career.  Again  in  The  Teaching  of 
English  the  student  looks  backward  and  forward.  He  is  made 
to  see  by  pointed  discussion,  by  daily  observations  of  demon- 
strations and  by  participation  in  the  College  High  School,  the 
full  meaning  of  those  professional  ideas  and  ideals  that  have 
been  kept  before  him  throughout  his  college  course.  All  that 
has  been  professionally  incidental  now  becomes  focal.  The  spot- 
light is  thrown  upon  materials,  methods,  procedures,  with  the 
purpose  of  making  the  period  of  practice  teaching  upon  which 
he  is  about  to  embark  an  experience  of  a  rich  mastery  of  tech- 
niques. He  sees  all  that  has  gone  before  with  a  new  meaning ; 
he  sees  all  that  is  to  come  with  quickened  professional  en- 
thusiasm. 

In  the  final  professional  course  of  his  undergraduate  days — 
Problems   in    the    Teaching    of    English — he    shares    with    other 
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class  members  the  problems  which  he  encountered  in  his  practice 
teaching  period.  Those  are  analyzed  under  the  direction  of  a 
field  supervisor,  a  member  of  the  department,  who  conducts 
the  course  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  solutions  and  suggesting 
reading  of  an  explanatory  kind. 

English  401.  The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools 
This  course  deals  with  the  methods  of  teaching  composition 
and  literature  in  the  high  school.  It  unifies  all  the  instruction 
in  methods  which  has  been  a  part  of  every  course  offered  in 
the  English  department  through  the  first  three  years.  It  pre- 
pares the  students  for  their  active  English  teaching  which 
comes  in  the  following  semester,  by  setting  up  objectives  and 
indicating  concrete  methods  of  attaining  these  objectives.  Dem- 
onstrations of  composition  and  literature  teaching  are  given 
for  observation  and  criticism. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

English  402.     Survey  of  English  and  American  Literature 

This  course  draws  together  into  a  systematic  narrative  the 
story  of  the  development  of  literature  in  English.  The  evolu- 
tion from  one  to  another  of  the  great  literary  periods  is 
stressed;  and  the  organic  relation  between  the  literature  in  Eng- 
land and  that  in  America  is  brought  clearly  into  focus.  The 
literature  of  both  countries  is  carefully  reviewed,  and  oppor- 
tunity is  provided  for  students  to  fill  in  any  gaps  that  may 
have  been  left  in  their  reading. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

English  403.     Supervised  Student-Teaching 

This  course  is  closely  connected  with  The  Teaching  of  Eng- 
lish in  Secondary  Schools  and  with  Problems  in  the  Teaching 
of  English.  Every  senior  whose  major  interest  is  in  the  field 
of  English  Composition  and  Literature  spends  twelve  weeks  in 
some  junior  or  senior  high  school  in  New  Jersey,  where  he 
devotes  his  whole  time  to  observation  and  to  participation  in 
teaching  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  high  school 
teacher  in  charge  and  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  di- 
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rector  of  teaching  and  the  head  of  the  English  department.    For 
a  more  complete  discussion  of  this  work  see  page  67. 

Credit:     10  semester-hours 

English  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  English 

This  course  is  based  on  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  class 
as  revealed  in  The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools 
and  in  the  student-teaching.  Conducted  more  or  less  by  the 
seminar  method,  it  provides  a  laboratory  in  which  students 
work  singly  or  in  groups  on  fundamental  problems  of  English 
teaching.  Each  student  participates  in  some  piece  of  elementary 
research  as  a  preparation  for  professional  growth  or  for  grad- 
uate study.  The  practical  point  of  view  is  emphasized  by 
means  of  frequent  supervised  visits  to  high  school  classrooms. 
The  class  work  is  unified  by  means  of  general  discussion,  stu- 
dent reports,  and  lectures  by  the  instructor  or  by  high  school 
teachers  and  administrators. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Other  Courses  in  English 
The  elective  courses  in  the  English  department  are,  as  a 
rule,  parts  of  larger  units.  A  student  may,  if  he  wishes,  elect 
two  courses  in  drama  or  the  oral  interpretation  of  ideas,  four 
courses  in  the  various  modern  forms  of  literature  like  biogra- 
phy, the  short  story,  the  novel,  etc.,  or  two  advanced  courses 
in  composition,  etc.  However,  the  electives  are  so  planned  as  to 
allow  any  student  of  any  department  to  pursue  a  single  course 
without  the  necessity  of   taking  any  others   in   the   series. 

English  304.     British  and  American  Biography 

As  an  introduction,  the  course  traces  briefly  the  biographies 
of  great  figures  in  ancient  and  in  medieval  times,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  methods  of  the  biographers.  From  1744  to  the 
present  day,  the  course  deals  intensively  with  the  "Life  and  Let- 
ters" type,  the  "Life  and  Times"  type,  and  finally,  with  the 
"Psychographies"  and  critical  analyses  of  character  that  belong 
to  the  twentieth  century.  Biography  is  presented  for  its  cul- 
tural   and    informational   values,    for   its   use   in   integrating   the 
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work  of  the  various  departments  in  the  high  school,   and   for 
its   direct   help  in  the  vocational  guidance   program. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  307.     Play  Construction  and  Dramatization 

This  course  offers  a  study  of  dramatic  structure  and  tech- 
nique, and  gives  practice  in  the  cutting  down  and  adapting  of 
plays  for  school  and  college  use.  Definite  problems  also  are 
worked  out  in  the  dramatization  of  short  stories  and  scenes 
from  literature  and  history.  These  dramatizations  are  discussed 
in  class  and  their  value  tested  in  informal  action  or  by  actual 
production  in  cooperation  with  the  Dramatic  Club  or  the  College 
High  School. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  308.     Play  Production 

This  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  art  of  play  produc- 
tion. It  is  concerned  with  the  whole  process  of  choosing,  cast- 
ing, directing,  staging,  lighting,  costuming,  and  putting  on  of 
plays,  and  finds  opportunity  for  practical  work  in  assisting  with 
dramatic  clubs  of  the  College  and  the  College  High  School. 
In  the  spring  term  its  chief  work  is  the  staging  and  costum- 
ing of  the  Commencement  Play.  In  this  connection  the  course 
gives  practical  experience  in  the  planning  and  making  of 
properties,  scenery,  and  costumes.  Instruction  is  also  given  in 
sources  of  material  and  supplies  for  stage  craft,  suitable  ma- 
terials or  various  types  of  costumes,  methods  of  achieving 
artistic  effects  simply,  effects  of  lighting  on  colors  and  fabrics 
and  make-up.  The  making  of  properties  demands  and  de- 
velops skill,  ingenuity,  and  resourcefulness,  and  the  activities 
of  play  production  are  based  on  the  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  310.     Journalism 

This  course  has  two  distinct  aims.  One  is  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  thorough  training  in  recognizing  news,  gathering  it,  and 
preparing  it  for  print,  including  >  copyreading,  headline  writing, 
proofreading,    and    page   make-up.     The   other   is    to   train   the 
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prospective  adviser  of  high  school  publications.  The  student  is 
shown  how  to  organize  and  direct  a  publication  where  none  has 
been  before  and  how  to  carry  on  an  already  established  paper 
in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  its  growth  and  improvement 
Recent  surveys  reveal  the  fact  that  advisership  of  publications 
is  almost  universally  in  the  hands  of  English  teachers  and  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  teachers  who  are  prepared  to  direct 
this  activity  successfully. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English   312.     Coaching,  Acting,  Make-Up 

This  is  a  practical  course  designed  to  follow  the  required 
course  in  Modern  Drama  (English  200B).  It  aims  to  give  the 
future  teacher  instruction  in  the  methods  and  principles  involved 
in  the  coaching  of  plays.  Definite  casts  are  coached  before  the 
class  with  the  purpose  of  producing  certain  selected  plays.  The 
art  of  acting  is  examined  in  detail.  The  histrionic  modern  liv- 
ing actors  of  note  are  studied.  The  purposes  and  methods  of 
make-up  are  examined,  and  practical  demonstrations  are  given. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  314.     English  for  Business 

This  course  deals  with  the  commercial  aspects  of  composi- 
tion, both  oral  and  written.  Business  correspondence,  filing,  in- 
terviews, advertising,  and  salesmanship  are  studied  with  the 
purpose  of  showing  future  teachers  not  only  the  practical  values 
of  these  activities,  but  best  methods  of  teaching  them  to  chil- 
dren of  high  school  age. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  406.     The  Development  of  the  Modern  Novel 

This  course  is  so  organized  as  to  reveal  the  novel  as  a  social 
and  cultural  force  in  our  own  time.  Particular  emphasis  is 
given  to  British  and  American  novels  since  1870,  and  all  im- 
portant tendencies  of  present-day  prose  fiction  are  explored. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  understand  changes  of  form  and 
Structure   in   the   light  of   the   social    forces   that  have   produced 
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these    modifications.     Students    will    be    taught    how    to    read 

a  novel  with  profit,  and  how  to  guide  and  direct  the  reading 

of  others. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
i 
English  408.     Creative  Composition 

Students  in  this  course  attempt  seriously  the  standard  liter- 
ary forms  in  prose  and  verse.  Each  student  is  assisted  in  find- 
ing his  own  best  field  of  writing,  and  is  given  further  training 
in  that  field.  The  course  is  based  entirely  upon  the  needs  of  the 
class,  as  revealed  in  student-written  manuscripts.  Much  time 
is  devoted  to  criticism  and  to  discussion  of  mutual  problems. 
Wherever  possible,  the  course  is  made  to  reflect  methods  of 
creative  teaching  in  the  field  of  composition. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  411.     Greek  Literature  in  Translation 

This  course  deals  with  those  writers  of  Greek  literature  who 
have  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  development  of 
English  literature — Homer,  Sappho,  Pindar,  Aeschylus,  Sopho- 
cles, Euripides,  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  modern  literature  that 
they  have  inspired  is  used  for  parallel  study. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  413.     Modern  Poetry 

This  course  furnishes  a  wide  and  appreciative  acquaintance 
with  the  work  of  contemporary  poets,  both  British  and  Amer- 
ican. A  very  great  deal  of  the  best  modern  poetry  finds  its 
way  into  the  course  for  interpretation  and  appreciation.  The 
distinctive  poetry  "movements"  that  have  occurred  during  the 
present  century  are  examined  as  expressions  of  changing  so- 
cial ideals.  Each  student  is  assisted  in  developing  a  technique 
that  will  enable  him  to  bring  out  in  his  own  life  and  in  the 
lives  of  others  the  best  values  that  poetry  can  communicate. 

Credit :     2  semester-hours 

English  414.     Public  Relations  and  School  Publicity 

High  school  administrators  today  are  welcoming  the  teacher 
who  knows  how  to  interpret  the  activities  of  the  school  to  the 
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public  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 
This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  inaugurating 
and  directing  a  publicity  program.  How  to  develop  a  student 
staff  for  such  a  program,  how  to  prepare  copy  for  professional 
newspapers,  how  to  get  school  news  published,  how  to  play  fair 
with  both  the  newspaper  editor  and  the  school,  and  how  to 
make  such  a  program  constructively  valuable  to  a  school  and 
community  are  typical  problems  which  the  course  is  planned  to 
solve. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  415.     Speech  Improvement 

This  course  aims  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  good  speech: 
breath  control,  tone  production,  the  sounds  of  English,  proper 
articulation,  and  enunciation.  Diagnosis  of  the  speech  of  each 
individual  will  be  made  and  assistance  given  in  overcoming 
such  faults,  as  nasality,  throatiness,  weak  voice,  slovenly  speech, 
lisping,  and  conspicuous  localisms  or  foreignisms. 

Practical  exercises  in  speech  improvement  will  be  given, 
based  on  psychological  understanding  of  the  relation  between 
speech  and  personality. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  416.     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  orient  the  student  in 
the  techniques  of  the  oral  reading  of  poetry,  drama,  and  fiction. 
Much  of  our  best  literature  has  as  much  aural  as  visual  signi- 
ficance; to  awaken  the  student  to  his  potentialities  in  the  per- 
formance of  literature  not  only  serves  to  increase  his  apprecia- 
tion and  understanding  of  poetry  as  an  art  in  sound  but  also 
makes  an  important  contribution  to  his  technique  as  a  teacher 
of  literature.  The  procedure  of  the  course  is  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  music  studio;  daily,  individual  practice  is  given  in  the 
performance  of  poetry  and  prose,  and  these  auditions  are  criti- 
cized by  the  class  and  the  instructor.  Distinctions  are  made  and 
practiced  between  poetry- for-the-eye  and  poetry-f or-the-ear ;  the 
components  of  sounded  poetry — tempo,  volume,  pitch,  and  tim- 
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bre — are  analyzed;  personal  interpretation  is  experimentally  in- 
vestigated and  stimulated;  the  possibilities  of  group,  choral 
reading  are  exposed;  and  problems  presented  by  the  rhythm 
of  prose  and  the  nature  of  the  dialogue  of  plays  in  verse  and 
in  prose  are  discovered  and  solutions  suggested. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  417.     The  Teaching  of  Speech 

This  course  aims  to  prepare  students  to  teach  the  Speech 
Arts  in  high  school.  The  course  will  include  a  study  of  the 
problems  presented  by  the  high  school  and  methods  of  awaken- 
ing and  maintaining  interest  in  speech  improvement.  The 
College  High  School  furnishes  a  field  of  observation  and  prac- 
tice for  this  work. 

Instruction  is  also  given  for  the  correction  and  treatment  of 
speech  disorders. 

(Note:  The  courses  in  Speech  Improvement  and  Speech 
Arts  are  a  prerequisite  for  this  course.  Only  students  who 
have  demonstrated  ability  in  these  courses  will  be  admitted.) 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  418.     Science  and  Literature  in  the  Modern  World 

This  course,  designed  for  seniors,  deals  with  the  reaction  of 
four  centuries  of  English  and  American  literature  to  the  ad- 
vance of  science.  The  dominant  force  of  science  in  modern  so- 
ciety is  shown  as  being  clearly  reflected  in  prose  and  poetry 
from  the  Seventeenth  Century  to  the  present,  from  John  Donne 
to  Hart  Crane.  With  science  as  a  focal  point  the  student  gains 
a  fresh  understanding  of  the  shaping  of  modern  literature  and 
life.  While  the  emphasis  is  upon  literature  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern science,  there  is  effected  not  only  a  vital  correlation  of 
two  major  branches  of  study  but  also  a  consequent  expanded 
comprehension  of  the  modern  world. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  419.     Grammar  for  Teachers 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  background  in 
the  history  and  development  of  English  grammar  with  the  view 
to   setting   forth   the   living   quality   of    language.     Out   of   this 
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general  study  should  come  a  broad,  liberal  attitude  toward 
grammar  and  its  function  in  speech  and  writing.  The  student 
should  emerge  from  the  course  with  an  understanding  of  the 
structure  of  our  language  that  would  allow  him  to  meet  in- 
telligently the  problems  involving  grammatical  relationships. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  420.     High  School  Classics 

Although  the  student  meets  in  his  college  reading  virtually 
all  of  the  classics  that  are  taught  in  the  high  school  he  is  not 
able  to  study  them  with  the  thoroughness  that  he  might  wish  to 
give  to  them  for  teaching  purposes.  This  course  will  show 
him  how  to  study  intensively  about  six  of  the  classics  read  in 
the  high  schools  of  New  Jersey.  The  course  will  follow  the 
group- reading  plan:  each  student  will  work  with  those  classics 
in  which  he  needs  to  make  himself  most  proficient. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  421.     The  Short  Story 

The  course  traces  the  history  of  this  evolving  literary  form, 
emphasizing  the  productions  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  Many  stories  are  analyzed  both  for  human  and  liter- 
ary values.  Attention  is  given  to  the  part  the  short  story  has 
played  in  shaping  the  policies  of  the  great  periodicals  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present.  Professional  use  of  the  short  story  is 
the  guiding  purpose  in  the  conduct  of  the  course. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  422.     Seventeenth  Century  Literature 

This  course  is  a  bridge  between  the  Elizabethan  and  eight- 
eenth century  literatures  and  cultures;  it  covers  the  period  from 
Donne  to  Dryden,  a  period  which  inaugurated  the  modern  sci- 
entific world.  Excluding  the  works  of  Milton,  the  course  con- 
siders Jacobean  and  Restoration  drama;  the  Jonsonian,  Meta- 
physical, and  Restoration  lyric;  the  prose  of  Browne,  Walton, 
Donne,  Taylor,  Hobbes,  and  Bun  van. 

Credit :     2  semester-hours 
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English  501.  Teaching  and  Supervision  of  English  in  the 
Secondary  Schools 
This  course  deals  with  the  methods  of  teaching  composition 
and  literature  in  high  schools.  It  aims  to  unify  and  organize  the 
professional  training  and  practical  experience  of  all  students  in 
the  course,  and  to  provide  new  points  of  view  for  their  active 
English  teaching  by  setting  up  objectives  and  indicating  con- 
crete methods  of  obtaining  these  objectives.  The  required  work 
in  composition  and  literature,  as  outlined  in  city  and  state 
courses  of  study,  receives  attention. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  503.     The  World  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer 

Chaucer  looked  at  a  world  which  was  struggling  to  pass 
from  medieval  to  modern  times.  This  course  stresses  the  paral- 
lels between  the  problems  of  Chaucer's  transitional  world  and 
those  of  our  changing  present-day.  By  means  of  scholarly  re- 
search, individual  reports,  and  lectures  by  the  instructor,  there 
are  discovered  the  conflict  and  interaction  of  authority  and  in- 
dividualism in  social,  economic,  religious,  and  personal  fields. 
Troilus  and  Creseyde  and  The  Canterbury  Tales  are  probed  for 
their  bearing  upon  human  character  and  upon  the  world  which 
Chaucer  portrays.  From  the  professional  point  of  view,  the 
course  provides  vivid  materials  for  the  teacher  of  medieval  and 
renaissance  literature  and  history. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  505.     Philosophy  and  the  English  Poets 

This  course  is  designed  to  show  the  dependence  of  such 
English  poets  as  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats,  Tenny- 
son, and  Browning  upon  the  philosophical  thinking  of  their 
day.  The  course  aims  to  provide  a  philosophical  background 
for  the  reading  of  teachers  in  modern  literature  and  for  the 
interpretation  of  much  of  the  poetry  which  they  teach  in  the 
high  school. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 
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English  506.     Milton  and  His  Times 

A  study  of  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  literary  backgrounds 
of  English  life  from  the  accession  of  James  I  to  the  Restora- 
tion: the  Puritan  Movement;  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  and  the 
Civil  Wars;  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate  of  Crom- 
well; the  Cavalier  and  Metaphysical  poets;  the  Jacobean  Drama. 
The  life,  verse,  and  selected  prose  writings  of  John  Milton  are 
studied  in  detail  and  his  influence  upon  English  literature  esti- 
mated. The  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures,  reports 
on  readings,  and  discussions. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  507.     Critical  Writing 

This  course  evolves  a  body  of  critical  principles  for  judg- 
ing art  and  literature;  it  provides  training  in  the  writing  of 
criticism,  ranging  from  comments  upon  pupils'  themes  to  a  full 
and  comprehensive  essay  upon  the  work  of  some  outstanding 
author.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  508.     Masters  of  American  Literature 

Through  individual  researches  and  reports,  supplemented 
by  lectures  and  discussions,  the  main  stream  of  American  liter- 
ature is  disclosed.  The  course  is  of  value  not  only  for  giv- 
ing to  advanced  students  a  vital  background  for  contemporary 
literature  and  life,  but  also  for  providing  vivid  materials  and 
leads  to  teachers  of  American  masterpieces  and  American 
history.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  509.     Musical  Drama 

This  course  deals  with  the  life  and  times  of  an  ideal: 
namely,  the  union  of  the  three  arts  of  poetry,  music,  and  the 
drama,  from  Grecian  times  to  the  present.  Only  the  colorful 
peaks  of  the  road  to  this  ideal  are  studied :  fragments  from 
the  sung  Greek  drama;  medieval  French,  German,  and  Italian 
drama;    the    plays    of    the    English    craft-cycles;    early    Italian 

ra;  English  masques;  French  opera  of  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV;  Gluck's  lovely  experiments ;  Wagner's  operatic  theory  and 
practices;  the  operettas  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan;  and  modern 
riments.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

The  foreign  language  department  aims  to  train  teachers 
for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  sound  scholarship, 
true  culture,  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  foreign 
people  whose  language  they  are  to  teach. 

All  the  courses  in  the  department  of  foreign  languages  are 
planned  to  provide  linguistic  skill,  valuable  information,  liter- 
ary appreciation,  and  understanding  of  human  relationships  in 
order  to  ensure  efficient  professional  service.  Sequential  de- 
velopment lies  behind  all  these  courses :  e.  g.  the  freshman 
work  in  French,  German  or  Spanish  civilization  presents  a 
general  background  for  the  study  of  each  separate  language; 
the  sophomore  courses  in  the  modern  language  classics  demand 
skillful  analysis  of  the  writings  of  one  great  author;  the  junior 
work  is  designed  to  present  the  literary  and  historical  study 
of  one  important  period  and  its  contributions  to  human  prog- 
ress; in  the  senior  year  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  pro- 
fessional purpose  of  all  departmental  work.  Language  402 
provides  the  prospective  language  teacher  with  a  final  summary 
of  the  technical  skills. 

This  emphasis  on  sequential  development  has  the  effect  of 
unifying  the  work  within  the  foreign  language  department  and 
of  correlating  it  with  the  work  of  other  departments,  particu- 
larly with  the  work  in  the  English,  social  studies,  Integration, 
art  and  music  departments. 

Students  majoring  in  a  foreign  language  are  required  to 
take  work  in  that  language  for  the  entire  four  years  of  the 
college  course.  In  these  four  years  the  prospective  teacher 
of  French,  German,  Spanish,  or  Latin  will  acquire  a  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  his  major  subject,  a  rich  margin  of  in- 
formation, and  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  world  problems. 

For  majors  in  a  chosen  language  the  following  courses  are 
required:  Nos.  101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  403  and 
404. 

For  minors  in  a  foreign  language  the  following  courses  are 
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required:   Nos.    101,   102,  201,  202,  and  one  elective  two-hour 
course. 

Prerequisite  requirements  for  those  majoring  or  minoring 
in  classical  languages  are  three  or  four  years  of  high  school 
Latin.  For  majors  or  minors  in  French  or  German,  three 
years  of  high  school  work  in  these  languages  are  prerequisites; 
for  minors  in  Spanish,  also  three  years.  High  school  Latin  is 
desirable  for  any  language  work  but  it  is  not  prerequisite  for 
the  study  of  a  modern  language  at  the  college.  The  class  work 
in  French,  German,  or  Spanish  is  conducted  entirely  in  those 
languages. 

Elective  courses  in  the  modern  foreign  languages  are  offered 
only  to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduate  students  of  these  separate 
languages.  The  electives  in  general  language,  however,  are  open 
to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduate  students  of  all  the  college  de- 
partments. 

The  foreign  language  department  sponsors  five  literary 
clubs.  In  these  extra-curricular  activities  based  on  foreign  lan- 
guage interests  the  prospective  language  teachers  have  ample 
opportunity  for  leadership,  creative  work,  and  worthy  employ- 
ment of  leisure  time. 

The  demonstration  high  school  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  students  of  the  foreign  language  depart- 
ment. During  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  regular  ob- 
servation of  high  school  classes  in  the  language  of  their  particu- 
lar major  is  required.  A  change  from  quiet  observation  to  active 
participation,  e.  g.,  limited  assistantship  and  occasional  demon- 
stration, is  made  during  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Thus  the 
subject  matter  of  high  school  and  college  language  classes  is 
thoroughly  integrated. 

A  particularly  attractive  feature  of  the  foreign  language 
work  preparatory  to  high  school  teaching  is  a  year  of  study  in 
a  foreign  country;  a  feature  which  this  College  alone  among 
undergraduate  teacher  training  institutions  offers  to  prospective 
teachers  of  modern  languages.  If  a  student  has  shown  prom- 
ising  aptitude    in    his    foreign    language   work   during    his    first 
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three  years  in  College,  he  is  then  offered  the  opportunity  of 
study  abroad  for  a  year  in  some  foreign  teachers  college  or  uni- 
versity and  this  at  merely  nominal  cost. 

During  the  year  of  study  abroad,  these  Montclair  students 
follow  a  comprehensive  program  of  work,  including  classes  in 
the  language  and  in  literature,  history,  art,  music,  psychology, 
etc.,  working  with  French,  German,  or  Spanish-speaking  class- 
mates, submitting  to  the  same  kind  of  discipline,  enjoying 
their  pleasures,  and  experiencing  their  daily  routine.  Aside 
from  the  scholarly  language  achievement  that  cannot  be  equaled 
by  classroom  work  in  college,  this  year  of  study  abroad  gives 
the  students  a  broad  outlook  on  life,  a  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  the  problems  of  other  people,  an  understanding  of 
world  citizenship — in  fact,  a  life  experience  that  is  bound  to 
make  them  better  teachers  of  foreign  languages  for  American 
high   school  boys   and   girls. 

In  the  last  five  years  fifty-nine  students  from  the  College 
have  spent  a  year  of  study  in  colleges  and  universities  of 
Austria,    France,    Germany,    Mexico,    Spain,    and    Switzerland. 

In  appreciation  of  the  professional  help  granted  Montclair 
students  by  foreign  countries,  students  from  those  countries 
particularly  interested  in  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  schools 
of  their  home-countries  have  been  invited  as  guests  for  a  year 
of  study  at  the  Montclair  State  Teachers  College.  In  the  last 
five  years  seventeen  foreign  guests,  students  from  Austria, 
France,  Germany,  Mexico  and  Spain,  have  spent  a  year  of  work 
with  us. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  to  its  full  extent  the  importance 
of  this  student  exchange  movement  in  the  field  of  education  at 
the  present  time.  However,  nobody  can  fail  to  see  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  vital  steps  in  the  advancement  of 
modern  foreign  language  teaching  in  American  high  schools 
of  today  and  tomorrow. 
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FRENCH 
The  First  Year 

In  this  year  the  prospective  high  school  teacher  of  French 
is  expected  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  French  people,  their 
culture,  and  their  problems  through  a  study  of  the  development 
of  their  civilization — their  social,  economic,  political,  literary, 
and  artistic  life. 

French   101,  102.     French  Civilisation 

French    101.     Development   of   French    Civilisation   from    the 
early  times  to  the  Renaissance 

French  102.  From  the  beginning  of  Modern  Times  to  the 
World  War 
This  course  presents  a  background  for  all  subsequent  lin- 
guistic and  literary  studies  in  French.  Among  the  topics  studied 
are  the  following  units  of  work:  problems  of  contemporary 
France;  activities  of  the  French  people  in  relation  to  their 
natural  environment;  the  growth  of  France  into  a  nation;  royal 
power  as  the  instrument  of  national  unity;  the  rise  of  abso- 
lutism; its  fall  with  the  Revolution;  social  and  political  strug- 
gles in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  course 

The  Second  Year 
In  this  year  the  prospective  teacher  of  French  is  expected 
to  gain  a  literary  understanding  and  cultural  appreciation  of  the 
most  important  age  of  French  literature.  Thus  a  rich  margin 
of  information  is  provided  for  high  school  work  in  French 
literature. 

French  201,  202.     The  French  Classics 

French  201.     Corneille  and  Molicre 

French  202.     Racine 

While  in  this  course  all  the  important  plays  of  Corneille, 
Molicre,  and  Racine  are  read  and  analyzed,  their  sources  and 
influence    studied,    special    emphasis    is    given    to    the    intensive 
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reading  of  one  selected  drama  of  each  one  of  the  three  authors 

—its 

source, 

structure,    style, 

versification,    character 

develop- 

ment, 

et  al: 

Corneille 

Moliere 

Racine 

"Le  Cid" 

"Le   Misanthrope" 

"Andromaque" 

This   course,   given  also   entirely   in  French,   is   designed  to 
give   the   prospective   teacher   of    French   ever-increasing  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  self-expression  in  the  foreign  tongue  through 
readings,  discussions,  and  reports  on  valuable  thought  material. 
Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  course 

The  Third  Year 

While  the  freshman  course  presents  a  survey  of  French 
culture  in  large  epochal  eras  of  development  and  the  sophomore 
course  centers  on  the  literary  analysis  of  one  man  and  his  work, 
this  class  aims  to  train  the  prospective  high  school  teacher  of 
French  in  the  literary  and  historical  study  of  eighteenth  century 
philosophy  and  the  Romantic  Movement  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

French  301,  302.     The  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries  of 
French  Literature 

French     301.     French     Philosophy:     Montesquieu,      Voltaire, 
Rcnisseau 

French  302.     The  Romantic  Movement 

The  aims  of  this  course  are  to  evaluate  French  philosophi- 
cal thought  and  by  so  doing  throw  light  on  some  important 
problems  of  contemporary  France;  to  present  a  picture  of  the 
French  romantic  movement  which  is  alive  and  productive  to 
this  day;  and  to  awaken  in  the  teacher  of  French  an  apprecia- 
tion of  and  lasting  interest  in  a  period  of  highly  artistic  sen- 
sitivity* expressed  in  French  Architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
furniture,  musics,  etc.  A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  outstand- 
ing philosophical,   dramatic,   prose,   and   poetic   contributions   of 
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that  age;  the  typical  features  are  characterized;  representative 
works,  such  as  Voltaire's  "Candide",  Montesquieu's  "Lettres 
Persannes",  and  Rousseau's  "La  Nouvelle  Heloise"  are  studied 
intensively. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  course 

The  Fourth  Year 

French  401.     Methods  of  Teaching  French  in  Secondary 
Schools 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  401,  page 
118.  Credit:     3  semester-hours 

French  402.     The  Four  Years  of  High  School  French 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  essentially  professional.  It  in- 
tends to  give  the  prospective  high  school  teacher  of  French  a 
complete  review  of  grammatical  forms,  before  he  is  expected 
to  teach  in  high  school.  But  this  course  is  more  than  a  review 
course  in  high  school  grammar.  It  includes  a  wealth  of  col- 
lateral information  in  preparation  for  his  practical  work:  syntax 
and  style;  literary  and  colloquial  forms;  differences  in  pronun- 
ciation; explanations  in  the  light  of  historical  grammar  evalua- 
tions of  high  school  grammars;  demonstrations  in  the  use  of 
textbooks  and  realia,  etc. 

Credit :     4  semester-hours 

French  403.      Supervised  Student  Teaching 

For  a  description  of  this   course,   see  page    119. 

Credit:     10  semester-hours 

French  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  French 
For  a  description  of   this  course,   see   page   120. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Other  Courses  in  French 

French  405.    Development  of  the  French  Novel 

This  course  traces  the  development  of   the  various  types  of 
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novel  from  its  origin  to  our  times.    The  influence  of  the  woman 
writer  on  the  development  of  the  novel  is  also  analyzed. 

The  course  is  conducted  in  French.  One  novel,  character- 
istic of  each  period  of  development,  is  read,  analyzed  for  its 
background  revealing  life  in  France,  its  character  delineation 
and  its  literary  value  and  influence.  The  student  is  asked  to 
read  extensively  and  critically  and  to  report  on  his  findings. 

This  course  is  open  to  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates,  ma- 
joring or  minoring  in  French. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

French  406.     Studies  in  Contemporary  French  Literature 

Since  all  movements  leave  their  imprint  upon  literature,  con- 
temporary problems  in  France  will  be  revealed  and  analyzed 
through  the  medium  of  literary  forms — poetry,  the  theater,  the 
novel. 

Extensive  reading  of  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  class 
discussions,  individual  reports  on  one  particular  problem  are  re- 
quired. 

This  class  is  open  to  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates  in  the 
French  Department. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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GERMAN 

The  First  Year 
The  prospective  high  school  teacher  of  German  is  expected 
to  gain  an  insight  into  the  development  of   German  life  in  its 
religious,  social,  economic,  political,  and  artistic  aspects,  mainly 
through  the  medium  of  literary  expression. 

German  101,  102.     German  Civilization 

German   101,  102.     Development  of  German  Civilization  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  Decline  of  Chivalry 

After  a  survey  of  the  main  problems  of  contemporary  Ger- 
many, a  better  understanding  of  these  may  be  obtained  by  the 
studies  of  the  following  units  of  work:  activities  of  the  German 
people  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment;  Germanic  life 
as  revealed  by  old  Teutonic  fragments;  the  migrations,  conver- 
sion to  Christianity — old  Christian  documents;  national  and 
court  epics  at  the  time  of  Chivalry;  Minnegesang;  Meistersang; 
the  cities,  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation;  literary  conse- 
quences from  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  the  development  of  the 
Volkslied;  the  time  of  regeneration  in  life  and  literature. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  course 
The  Second  Year 

In  this  year  the  prospective  high  school  teacher  of  German 
is  expected  to  gain  a  literary  understanding  and  cultural  appre- 
ciation of  the  classical  age  of  German  literature.  Here  the  poet 
rises  above  the  realm  of  mere  social,  economic,  and  political 
problems  into  the  sphere  of  the  human  soul  and  spiritual  life. 
German  201,  202.  The  German  Classics 
German  201.  Introduction  to  the  Classics:  Lessing 
German  202.     Schiller  and  Goethe 

After  an  introductory  study  of  Wieland,  Klopstock,  and 
Herder,  the  course  deals  with  the  life  and  works  of  Lessing, 
Schiller,  and  Goethe.  All  their  important  works  are  read  and 
analyzed,  their  sources  and  influences  studied,  but  special  em- 
phasis is  L^iven  to  the  intensive  reading  of  Lessing's  "Nathan 
der  Weise"  and  "Minna  von  Rarnhclm",  Schiller's  "Wallenstein" 
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and  "Wilhelm  Tell",  and  Goethe's  "Iphigenie"  and  "Faust"— 
their  sources,  structure,  style,  versification,  character  description, 
etc. 

These  courses  are  given  in  German  with  more  intensive  em- 
phasis on  self-expression,  style,  and  information. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  course 

The  Third  Year 

While  the   freshman   course   presents   a   survey   of   German 
culture  in  large  epochal  eras  of  development  and  the  sophomore 
course   centers    on   the    literary   analysis    of    one   man    and   his 
work,  this  class  aims  to  train  the  prospective  high  school  teacher 
of  German  in  the  literary  and  historical  study  of  one  important 
period — the  nineteenth  century. 
German  301,  302.     The  Nineteenth  Century 
German  301.     The  Romantic  and  Realistic  Movements 
German  302.     The  Naturalistic  and  Neo-Romantic  Movements 

The  chief  trends  in  the  German  life  of  that  time  will  be  sur- 
veyed from  the  political,  social,  and  economic  viewpoint.  And 
against  this  background  the  romantic,  realistic,  naturalistic,  and 
neo-romantic  writers  and  their  works  will  be  studied;  their  out- 
standing contributions  in  prose,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  drama- 
tics. The  class  is  conducted  in  German  and  includes  extensive 
reading,  lectures,  discussions,  and  individual  reports  to  insure 
greater  linguistic  facility  and  a  richer  background  of  marginal 
information. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  course 

The  Fourth  Year 
German  401.     The  Teaching  of  German  in  Secondary  Schools 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  401,  page 
118.  Credit:     3  semester-hours 

German  402.     The  Four  Years  of  High  School  German 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  essentially  professional.  It  in- 
tends to  give  the  prospective  high  school  teacher  of  German  a 
complete  review  of  grammatical  forms,  before  he  is  expected 
to  teach  in  high  school.    But  this  course  is  more  than  a  review 
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course  in  high  school  grammar.  It  includes  a  wealth  of  collateral 
information  in  preparation  for  his  practical  work:  syntax  and 
style;  literary  and  colloquial  forms;  differences  in  pronuncia- 
tion; explanations  in  the  light  of  historical  grammar,  evaluation 
of  high  school  grammars;  demonstrations  in  the  use  of  text- 
books and  realia,  etc. 

This  course  is  closely  integrated  with  Language  401. 

Each  unit  of  work  is  taken  up  from  three  angles :  the  pupil's 
in  high  school;  the  college  student's;  and  the  teacher's.  As  a 
high  school  pupil,  he  studies  its  immediate  grammar  content, 
using  any  one  standardized  high  school  text;  as  a  college  stu- 
dent, he  reaches  out  for  its  rich  collateral  information,  using 
Heyse's  Deutsche  Grammatik;  and  as  a  teacher  he  demonstrates 
his  ability  to  organize  the  essentials  clearly  and  to  impart  them 
to  others.  Credit:     4  semester-hours 

German  403.     Supervised  Student  Teaching 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page   119. 

Credit:     10  semester-hours 
German  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  German 

For  a  description  of   this  course,   see   page    120. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Other  Courses  in  German 
German  405.     The  Development  of  German  Poetry 

The  course  traces  the  development  of  German  "Kunstlyrik" 
and  "Volkslied"  through  the  ages  and  their  interrelation.  It 
outlines  the  range  of  German  musical  compositions  inspired  by 
German  poetry  as  an  indication  of  national  emotional  expression. 

The  work  consists  of  readings,  recitation,  individual  reports, 
class  discussions,  musical  programs,  and  individual  anthologies 
for  prospective  high  school  use.  It  is  closely  integrated  with 
the  music  department.  This  course  is  open  to  juniors,  seniors, 
and  graduates  in  the  German  department. 

Credit :     2  semester-hours 
German  406.     Studies  in  Contemporary  German   Literature 

This  rlass  is  open  to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduates  in  the 
German  department.  Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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SPANISH 

The  First  Year 
In  his  first  year  the  prospective  high  school  teacher  of 
Spanish  is  expected  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Spanish  life  in  its  religious,  social,  economic,  political, 
and  artistic  aspects,  mainly  through  the  medium  of  its  literary 
expression. 

Spanish  201,  202.     Spanish  Civilisation 
Spanish  201.     Development  of  Spanish  Civilization  from  early 

times  to  the  Renaissance 
Spanish  202.     From  the  Renaissance  to  the  Classical  Period 

After  an  introductory  survey  of  the  main  problems  of  con- 
temporary Spain,  a  better  understanding  of  these  may  be  ob- 
tained by  studies  in  historical  background  and  development  of 
literary  expression.  The  following  units  of  work  are  presented: 
some  vital  problems  of  contemporary  Spain;  activities  of  the 
Spanish  people  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment;  the  era 
of  invasions;  the  Arabs;  literary  development  during  the  time 
of  Alfonso  X;  the  epics;  national  unity;  discovery  of  the  New 
World;  Spain  dominates  the  world;  the  romancers;  the  picar- 
esque novel,  etc. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  course 

The  Second  Year 

In  this  second  year  the  prospective  high  school  teacher  of 
Spanish  is  expected  to  gain  a  literary  understanding  and  cul- 
tural appreciation  of  the  classical  age  of  Spanish  literature. 
Here  he  sees  the  poet  rise  above  the  realm  of  mere  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems  into  the  sphere  of  the  human 
soul  and  spiritual  life. 

Spanish  301,  302.     The  Golden  Age  of  Spanish  Literature 
Spanish  301.     Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega 
Spanish  302.     Tirso  de  Molina  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

While  a  great  number  of  the  outstanding  works  of  the  Span- 
ish classical  authors  are  read  and  discussed,  special  emphasis  is 
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given  to  the  intensive  study  of  the  following  masterpieces,  their 
sources,   structure,   style,  versification,  character  description — 

Cervantes:  "Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha" 

Lope  de  Vega:  "El  mejor  Alcade  el  Rey"  and 

"La  estrella  de  Sevilla" 
Calderon  de  la  Barca:       "La  Vida  es  suena"  and 

"El  alcade  de  Zalamea" 

This  course,  given  also  entirely  in  Spanish,  is  designed  to 
give  the  prospective  teacher  of   Spanish  ever-increasing  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  self-expression  in  the  foreign  tongue  through 
readings,  discussions,  and  reports  on  valuable  thought  material. 
Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  course 

Other  Courses  in  Spanish 
Spanish  401.     The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  essentially  professional.  It  intends 
to  give  the  prospective  high  school  teacher  of  Spanish  a  com- 
plete review  of  grammatical  forms,  before  he  is  expected  to 
teach  in  high  school.  But  this  course  is  more  than  a  review 
course  in  high  school  grammar.  It  includes  a  wealth  of  collateral 
information  in  preparation  for  his  practical  work:  syntax  and 
style ;  literary  and  colloquial  forms ;  differences  in  pronuncia- 
tion; explanations  in  the  light  of  historical  grammar;  evaluation 
of  high  school  grammars;  demonstrations  in  the  use  of  text 
books  and   realia,   etc. 

This  course  is  closely  integrated  with  Language  401. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Spanish  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Spanish 
For  a  description  of   this  course,   see   page   120. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Spanish  405.     The  Romantic  Movement 

While  the  first  year  course  presents  a  survey  of  Spanish  cul- 
ture in  large  epochal  eras  of  development  and  the  second  year 
course-  centers  on  the  literary  analysis  of  one  man  and  his  work, 
this   class   aims   to   train   the   prospective  high   school   teacher   of 
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Spanish  in  the  literary  and  historical   study   of   one  important 
period — the  Romantic  Movement. 

And  against  this  background  the  works  of  the  "Emigrados", 
the  intellectual  elite  of  Spain  influenced  in  their  exile  by  this 
movement  that  swept  over  Europe  are  studied:  their  outstand- 
ing contributions  in  prose,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  dramatics. 

The  class  is  conducted  in  Spanish  and  includes  extensive 
reading,  lectures,  discussions,  and  individual  reports  to  insure 
greater  linguistic  facility  and  a  richer  background  of  marginal 
information. 

Credit:      2  semester-hours 

Spanish  406.     Studies  in  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature 

This  course  sums  up  those  questions  about  contemporary 
Spain  which  were  raised  in  the  introductory  freshman  classes. 
It  is  a  test  of  the  student's  growth  in  understanding  these  im- 
portant problems.  Against  this  background  of  political,  econom- 
ic, and  social  unrest  this  course  deals  with  the  renaissance  be- 
gun in  1898,  tracing  the  literary  trends  in  the  drama,  poetry, 
and  the  novel  of  today.  Extensive  reading  of  books,  magazines, 
newspapers,  class  discussions,  individual  reports  on  one  specific 
problem  are  required. 

This  class  is  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  Spanish  de- 
partment. 

Credit:       2  semester-hours 
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LATIN 

The  work  in  Latin  arranged  for  the  freshman  year  by  the 
department  of  foreign  languages  is  designed  to  build  upon  the 
results  of  high  school  study  of  Latin  a  solid  structure  of  knowl- 
edge:  (1)  of  Roman  civilization  in  its  varied  phases,  and  (2) 
of  the  professional  aspects  of  Latin  instruction.  Particular  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  knowledge  of  Latin  as  a  language,  on  the 
literature  produced  by  the  Romans  in  the  Golden  Age  and  on 
the  development  of  Roman  social,  political,  and  economic  insti- 
tutions. Prospective  Latin  teachers  should  benefit  greatly  dur- 
ing this  year  by  the  widening  of  their  intellectual  horizons. 
Professionalization  of  subject  matter  is  maintained  throughout 
the  work  of  the  year.  As  the  final  work  in  high  school  Latin 
was  concerned  with  Cicero  and  Vergil,  the  department  offers  a 
continuation  of  this  work  in  the  course: 

Latin  101,  102.     The  Golden  Age  of  Latin  Literature 

Latin.  101.     The  Masters  of  Prose  Literature:  Cicero  and  Livy 

Latin    102.     The   Masters    of   Poetic    Literature:    Vergil    and 
Horace 

This  course  provides  for  continued  development  from  the 
high  school  foundation  by:  one,  training  in  translation  and  in- 
terpretation of  selected  works  from  the  Golden  Age  of  Latin 
Literature;  two,  a  survey  of  the  essentials  of  Roman  civiliza- 
tion; and  three,  practice  in  the  writing  of  Latin  prose. 

Primary  emphasis  in  translation  is  laid  on  comprehension 
of  the  content  and  use  of  adequate  English.  Professionalization 
is  secured  through  oral  reports  by  students,  the  use  of  students 
as  class  teachers,  sight  translation,  silent  reading,  class  discus- 
sions and  tests  to  be  on  the  matter  already  translated  and  at 
sight.  Roman  civilization  is  presented  by  lectures.  The  work  in 
Latin  composition  takes  the  form  of  assigned  passages  and  the 
writing  of  Latin  by  dictation.  A  generous  amount  of  collateral 
reading  is  required  also. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  course 
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The  Second  Year 
The  work  in  Latin  for  the  sophomore  year  is  designed  to 
continue  the  training  begun  in  the  freshman  year  by  presenting 
Roman  civilization  of  the  Silver  Age  as  a  contrast  with  that  of 
the  Golden  Age.  Prospective  teachers  should  find  in  this  work 
a  distinct  challenge  to  their  powers  of  analysis  and  criticism 
arising  from  a  study  of  two  widely  differing  epochs.  Emphasis 
is  laid  during  the  year  on  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
Silver  Age,  the  changing  fashions  in  the  style  and  diction  of  its 
outstanding  authors  and  the  effect  on  social  and  economic  insti- 
tutions due  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  imperial  rule.  The 
vital  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  Roman  so- 
ciety as  a  guide  in  evaluating  present-day  social  changes  is 
stressed.  Professionalization  of  subject  matter  is  secured  by 
classroom  teaching.  To  achieve  these  purposes  the  department 
offers : 

Latin  201,  202.     The  Silver  Age  of  Latin  Literature 
Latin  201.     The  Masters  of  Prose:  Pliny  and  Tacitus 

Latin  202.     The  Anthology  of  Latin  Poetry:  Ennius  to 
Ausonius 

In  this  year  the  work  in  Latin  includes:  the  translation  and 
interpretation  of  selected  works  from  the  Silver  Age  of  Latin 
literature;  a  survey  of  Roman  private  life;  and  student  teach- 
ing of  college  classes  in  Latin  composition.  Student  teaching 
follows  Baker  and  Inglis  Latin  Composition  as  a  guide. 

The  aim  of  the  year's  work  is  to  introduce  students  to  two 
outstanding  authors  of  the  Silver  Age  and  to  present  a  survey 
of  all  the  important  Latin  poets  from  Ennius  to  Ausonius.  Pro- 
fessionalization of  subject  matter  follows  the  plan  for  transla- 
tion started  in  the  freshman  year;  in  Latin  composition  empha- 
sis is  especially  laid  on  actual  classroom  teaching.  Each  stu- 
dent teaches  in  the  college  classes  many  times  during  the  year. 
Gear  and  definite  knowledge  of  Latin  is  demanded;  dignified 
and  forceful  professional  appearance  is  practiced;  valid  and 
confident  presentation  of  subject  matter  is  the  goal. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  course 
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The  Third  Year 
While  the  freshman  course  in  Latin  is  designed  to  widen  the 
intellectual  horizon  by  presenting  Roman  civilization  and  culture 
in  the  Golden  Age  and  the  sophomore  course  aims  to  develop 
in  the  student  powers  of  analysis  and  criticism  by  a  study  of 
Roman  social  changes  during  the  Silver  Age,  the  work  of  the 
junior  year  should  benefit  the  prospective  Latin  teachers  by 
sharpening  their  appreciation  of  literary  values  and  arousing  in 
them  a  real  interest  in  philosophic  thinking.  To  achieve  these 
two  aims  the  department  offers  a  course  in  Roman  drama  and 
philosophy. 

Latin  301,  302.     Roman  Drama  and  Philosophy 

Latin  301.     Roman  Drama:  Plautus  and  Terence 

Latin  302.     Roman  Philosophy:  Lucretius 

During  the  junior  year  selected  dramas  of  Plautus  and  Ter- 
ence are  read  not  as  ends  in  themselves  but  as  avenues  to  the 
study  of  dramatic  literature  in  general  and  the  acquisition  of 
sound  standards  of  literary  criticism.  Changing  literary  values 
are  discussed  in  a  series  of  lectures  on  Latin  literature.  The 
reading  of  Lucretius's  "De  Rerum  Natura"  serves  to  introduce 
the  student  to  the  volution  of  abstract  thought  as  developed  in 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophy.  Professionalization  of  subject 
matter  is  procured  during  this  year  by  classroom  teaching  and 
exercises  in  advanced  Latin  prose  writing. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  course 

The  Fourth  Year 
The  work  designed  for  the  prospective  Latin  teacher  in  the 
first  semester  of  the  senior  year  is  essentially  professional. 
It  is  arranged  to  present  a  review  of  the  four  years  of  high 
school  Latin.  However,  it  is  more  than  a  mere  review  because 
the  prospective  teacher  now  returns  to  the  earlier  work  with  a 
mature  mind ;  a  great  fund  of  collateral  information  and  the 
broad  background  which  his  college  work  has  afforded.  The 
prospective  teacher  should  find  in  this  senior  work  a  compre- 
hensive   integration    of    all    the    subject    matter    of    his    college 
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courses  in  Latin  with  his  knowledge  of  educational  techniques 
and  procedures  usually  employed  in  high  school  instruction. 
The  department  consequently  offers  for  this  year: 

Latin  401.     The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  Secondary  School 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  401,  page 

118.  Credit:     3  semester  hours 

Latin  402.     The  Four  Years  of  High  School  Latin 

The  work  of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  review  of  high  school  Latin.  It  is,  however,  more 
than  a  review  because  the  prospective  teachers  now  return  to 
the  earlier  work  with  mature  minds,  a  great  fund  of  collateral 
information  and  the  broad  background  which  college  work  has 
afforded  them.  The  textbooks  comprise  the  regular  high  school 
textbooks  in  Latin.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  correct  many 
of  the  erroneous  impressions  retained  of  the  difficulties  of  high 
school  Latin,  and  to  enable  the  students  to  learn  methods  by 
which  they  can  prevent  their  prospective  pupils  from  getting 
impressions  as  unfair  and  groundless  as  their  own  were.  At 
the  outset  students  make  a  rapid  survey  from  a  professional 
standpoint  of  the  textbooks.  The  trends  of  Latin  instruction 
with  their  primary  and  ultimate  objectives  are  discussed.  The 
illustrations  in  the  textbooks  are  examined  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing the  most  of  their  valuable  contribution.  Attention  is  given 
to  school  libraries  and  the  selection  of  works  for  collateral 
reading.  A  review  of  Latin  s)«itax  and  forms  is  also  included. 
A  survey  is  made  of  the  most  widely  used  textbooks  for  each 
year  of  instruction  in  the  high  school. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Latin  403.     Supervised  Teaching  of  Latin 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  403,  page 

119.  Credit:     10  semester-hours 

Latin  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  404,   page 

120.  Credit:     2   semester-hours 
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LANGUAGE 

The  Third  Year 
In  this  year  the  students  are  expected  to  broaden  and  in- 
tensify their  command  of  English  already  enriched  by  their 
previous  work;  their  intellectual  curiosity  in  the  origin,  de- 
velopment, and  range  of  language  in  general  and  of  English  in 
particular  will  be  aroused  so  that  henceforth  they  will  be  word- 
conscious;  their  teaching  will  have  the  benefit  of  an  extended 
and  more  sensitive  use  and  awareness  of  their  mother  tongue. 

Language  300.     Foundations  of  Language 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  60. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

The  Fourth  Year 
In  this  year  the  seniors  in  the  department  of  foreign  lan- 
guages are  expected  to  gain  a  critical  insight  into  modern  meth- 
ods in  foreign  language  teaching.  An  analysis  of  actual  prac- 
tice motivates  the  systematic  survey  of  this  field  of  special  in- 
terest, with  a  theoretical  selection  of  aims  and  procedures  in 
preparation  for  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  high  school. 

Language  401.     The   Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in  Sec- 
ondary Schools 

The  work  is  focused  on  such  topics  as  the  following:  values 
of  foreign  language  teaching,  ultimate  and  immediate  aims  in 
foreign  teaching,  survey  of  the  outstanding  methods,  pronuncia- 
tion, oral  work,  reading,  grammar,  realia,  reviews,  examinations, 
tests,  supervised  study,  et  al. 

The  course  consists  of  readings  and  discussions,  critical  ob- 
servations of  classes  and  discussions,  lesson  planning  and  dem- 
onstrations, organization  of  materials  for  use  in  practice  teach- 
ing. This  course  is  closely  coordinated  with  courses  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  Spanish  402. 

This  course  is  open  to  seniors  and  graduates  majoring  or 
minoring  in  foreign  languages. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 
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Language  402.     Comparative  Phonetics 

This  course  aims  to  give  special  training  in  the  analysis  of 
speech  production  from  the  physiological  and  the  acoustic  stand- 
point and  in  detecting,  analyzing  and  correcting  errors  in  pro- 
nunciation of  each  of  these  foreign  languages.  Upon  this  basic 
knowledge  is  built  a  scientific  comparison  of  French,  German, 
Spanish,  and  English  speech  sounds.  Students  planning  to  teach 
these  foreign  languages  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  ac- 
cepted symbols  of  the  International  Phonetic  Association.  Mod- 
ern text  books  in  foreign  languages  are  examined  for  their 
treatment  of  pronunciation. 

This  course  consists  of  the  making  of  phonetic  charts,  work 
in  the  phonetic  laboratory,  continued  drills  in  transcribing 
passages   from  foreign  languages  into  phonetic  symbols. 

This  course  is  required  as  a  substitute  for  Language  300 
of  all  foreign  language  majors  and  is  open  to  juniors,  seniors, 
and  graduates  minoring  in  modern  foreign  languages. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  student  is  now  placed  as  an  interne  in  a  junior  or  sen- 
ior high  school  of  the  State.  In  this  actual  and  practical  teach- 
ing situation  he  is  to  demonstrate  conclusively  his  ability  as  a 
teacher  of  foreign  languages. 

Language  403.     Supervised  Student  Teaching 

During  a  period  of  twelve  weeks,  the  student  is  to  give  his 
entire  time  to  observation  and  participation  in  the  program 
of  a  high  school  teacher  who  is  chosen  as  his  guide  for  his 
experience  and  skill. 

Observations  lead  to  the  teaching  of  one  class  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  finally  to  full  responsibility  in  the  teaching  of  three 
classes  of  different  grades. 

Credit:     10  semester-hours 

After  the  senior  student  has  had  actual  experience  in  his 
practice  teaching  and  has  found  many  interesting  problems  to 
solve,  especially  problems  arising  from  human  relationships,  he 
returns  to  the   College   eager  to   solve  these  problems.     In   his 
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enthusiasm  for  professional  efficiency,  he  looks  for  preventive 
measures  and  practical  help.  For  this  purpose,  this  course  is 
given  at  this  time. 

Language  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Foreign 
Languages 

An  important  feature  of  this  course  is  the  student's  individ- 
ual project  in  the  organization  of  a  complete  course  of  study  in 
his  major  field. 

The  subject  matter  is  focused  on  the  following  units  of 
work:  tests  and  measurements,  visual  education  and  realia  ma- 
terials, textbook  analysis,  the  place  of  foreign  language  teaching 
in  our  American  high  school,   extra-curricular  activities,   et  al. 

The  best  courses  of   study  available  are  critically   analyzed. 

The  course  is  open  to  seniors  and  graduates  majoring  or 
minoring  in  the  foreign  language  department. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Other  Courses  in  Language 
For  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  Latin,  contact  with 
Greek  which  in  the  days  of  the  supremacy  of  humanistic  studies 
was    the    sine    qua   non   of    every    Latin    teacher    is    considered 
greatly  enriching. 

Language  405.  Introduction  to  Greek  Language  and  Literature 
A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  of  great  value  to  prospective 
teachers  of  Latin  because  of  the  close  linguistic  connection  be- 
tween these  two  classical  languages.  This  course  aims  to  equip 
the  student  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Greek  vocabulary 
and  forms  to  facilitate  further  linguistic  study  and  to  ensure 
a  reasonable  ability  to  read  and  understand  connected  narrative 
in  Greek.  The  essentials  of  elementary  Greek  grammar  are 
covered  and  selected  passages  from  the  Anabasis  by  Xenephon 
are  read. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Language  406.     The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer 

The  prerequisite  course  to  Language  406  is  Language  405. 
This   second    semester   course   in    Greek    language    and    literature 
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aims  to  give  the  teacher  of  the  classics  that  literary  apprecia- 
tion of  Homer  which  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  this  cul- 
tural background.  These  two  immortal  epics  are  read  in  Greek 
and  the  student  is  expected  to  read  also  standard  English 
translations.  Prepared  and  sight  readings  aim  to  give  ever  in- 
creasing reading  facility;  grammar  and  composition  are  subor- 
dinated to  this  reading  objective. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  teachers  of  Latin  benefit 
greatly  in  presenting  Roman  culture  to  their  classes  if  their 
judgment  of  its  importance  is  properly  balanced  by  a  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  its  relation  to  different  phases  of  Greek  cul- 
ture.   For  this  reason  the  language  department  offers : 

Language  407.     The  Greek  Drama  and  Theater 

This  is  an  elective  course  designed  for  students  of  foreign 
languages  and  suggested  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  equipment 
of  students  of  the  social  sciences  and  English.  Although  no 
reading  knowledge  of  Greek  is  required,  the  aim  of  the 
courses  is  to  introduce  the  field  of  Greek  dramatic  literature 
from  the  Greek  point  of  view.  The  architecture  of  Greek  thea- 
ters and  the  extant  ruins  are  discussed  as  well  as  the  effect  of 
various  elements  of  Greek  civilization  on  the  development  of 
Greek  dramatic  art.  English  translations  of  selected  works  of 
the  great  Greek  dramatists,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes  are  studied  in  connection  with  the  theaters  in 
which  they  were  exhibited.  Attention  is  also  directed  to  the 
effect  of  Greek  drama  and  theatrical  conventions  on  the  modern 
theater. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Language  408.     A  Survey  of  Non-Dramatic  Literature 

This  course  is  designed  to  follow  407  and  is  suggested  as 
valuable  for  students  of  foreign  languages,  social  sciences,  and 
English.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  present  examples  of 
Greek  literary  works  outside  the  field  of  drama  to  foster  an 
appreciation  of  the  manifold  expression  of   Greek  genius.    Va- 
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rious  works  in  poetry,  history,  and  oratory  are  read  in  English 
translation  and  the  period  of  Greek  civilization  in  which  the 
authors  worked  are  discussed.  Units  of  work  will  be  assigned 
to  class  members  with  the  intention  of  increasing  their  interest 
in  the  early  stages  of  development  in  the  field  of  their  major: 
whether  it  be  English,  social  studies,  or  foreign  languages.  Re- 
ports and  class  discussions  will  be  required  according  to  the  in- 
terests which  individual  students  or  groups  of  students  express. 
No  knowledge  of  Greek  as  a  language  is  required. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Language  409.     Greek  Philosophy 

This  elective  course  is  designed  for  students  working  in  the 
department  of  foreign  languages,  social  studies,  and  English. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  field 
of  Greek  philosophy,  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  meaning 
of  abstract  thought  and  to  trace  the  history  of  ancient  schools 
of  philosophy  against  the  background  of  the  civilizations  which 
produced  them.  English  translations  of  Greek  philosophic  works 
are  read,  particularly  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  course  the  instructor  will  make  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  field  in  a  series  of  lectures.  These  will  serve  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  class  members  to  the  main  objectives  and 
enable  individual  students  to  select  for  intensive  study  those  ob- 
jectives which  arouse  special  interest.  The  work  will  then  be 
carried  on  by  the  students  through  reports. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

There  is  an  increasing  interest  today  in  the  development  of 
ancient  civilization  as  revealed  by  the  results  of  the  scientific 
excavations  already  completed  or  still  proceeding  in  the  lands 
bordering  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  importance  of  these 
discoveries  to  all  prospective  teachers  of  Latin,  social  studies, 
and  English  in  presenting  a  composite  picture  of  the  ideals 
and  aspirations  of  the  common  men  of  humanity  in  ancient 
times  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Archaeology  fills  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  epochs  in  which  the  outstanding  personalities  of 
antiquity   lived. 
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Language  410,  411.     Classical  Archeology   (See  Social 
Studies,  page   162.) 

Language  412.    Development  of  Language 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  linguistics  in  general  and 
of  our  own  Indo-European  group  in  particular.  It  focuses  espe- 
cially upon  the  origin,  history  and  development  of  Latin,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  and  English  phonology,  morphology,  and 
vocabulary. 

Through  lecture  and  collateral  reading  the  student  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  latest  research  findings  in  linguistics.  Maps 
and  charts  are  required  for  the  graphic  presentation  of  each 
unit  of  work  and  an  individual  report  on  some  phase  of  this 
field  is  presented  to  the  class  by  every  student. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

The  successful  training  of  teachers  of  mathematics  for  our 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  demands  that  careful  considera- 
tion be  given  in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  such  training. 
The  success  of  these  candidates  later  as  teachers  depends  on 
their  receiving  that  training  which  emphasizes  sound  scholar- 
ship, a  broad  cultural  background,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
problems  which  arise  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  our 
modern  secondary  schools,  with  efficient  methods  of  presenta- 
tion. 

Scholarship  in  mathematics  will  result  only  from  a  careful 
and  continued  study  of  mathematics :  it  cannot  result  from  a 
mere  review  of  high  school  courses  in  the  subject.  Hence 
courses  in  mathematics  have  been  selected  to  the  end  that  the 
student  will  become  proficient  in  the  various  fields  of  subject 
matter  in  mathematics.  By  frequent  analysis  of  complex  situa- 
tions into  simpler  elements  he  develops  a  method  of  procedure 
which  makes  such  analysis  a  commonplace   experience. 

The  training  in  mathematics  in  a  teachers  college  should 
differ  from  that  given  in  a  liberal  arts  college  or  in  an  engineer- 
ing college  in  a  number  of  important  respects.  Throughout  the 
entire  course  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  professionalization. 
In  this  professionalization  of  subject  matter  it  is  borne  constant- 
ly in  mind  that  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach  mathematics 
to  secondary  school  pupils.  Thus  he  must  not  only  thoroughly 
understand  the  uses  and  limitations  of  formulas,  but  also  their 
derivation  from  simpler  ideas;  he  must  not  only  thoroughly 
understand  fundamental  principles,  but  he  must  acquire  the 
facility  of  making  them  clear  to  his  fellows — of  searching  out 
the  obstacles  that  hinder  another's  understanding.  He  must 
not  only  have  a  mastery  of  the  particular  topics  he  is  to 
teach,  but  he  must  see  them  as  an  integral  part  of  the  entire 
body  of  subject  matter  of  mathematics,  must  know  the  place  of 
mathematics  in  the  history  of  civilization  and  its  uses  in  prac- 
tical   life.     He   must   be    prepared    to   answer   honestly   and    fully 

his  pupil's  question,  "Why  need   I  study  mathematics?" 
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Emphasis  is  placed  throughout  the  four-year  course  on  a 
close  connection  and  integration  with  the  procedures  and  devices 
of  the  competent  secondary  teacher.  Emphasis  is  also  placed  on 
the  similarities  and  dissimilarities  of  college  teaching  and  high 
school  teaching.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  close  articulation 
between  the  college  classes  and  observation  of  mathematics 
work  in  the  demonstration  high  school. 

In  the  first  two  years  students  merely  observe  the  teaching  of 
lessons  in  the  high  school.  These  observations  are  preceded  by 
outlines  of  what  the  demonstration  teachers  plan  to  do  and 
how  they  will  attempt  to  reach  the  stated  objectives.  They 
are  followed  by  round-table  discussions.  During  the  junior  and 
senior  years  students  participate  as  assistants  in  outlining  in- 
structional materials,  in  making  and  giving  tests  and  in  assum- 
ing responsibility  for  teaching  certain  units  of  work.  Their 
ability  to  discuss  intelligently  secondary  school  problems  natural- 
ly increases  as  a  result  of  these  contacts. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  department  of  mathematics  have 
been  selected  with  the  following  objectives  in  view: 

1.  To  give  the  student  a  review  of  and  practice  in  those 
topics  in  mathematics  which  he  will  be  required  to  teach.  This 
is  best  done  by  having  such  review  an  incidental  part  of  the 
advanced  work  in  mathematics  rather  than  in  a  repetition  of  high 
school  subject  matter. 

2.  So  to  professionalize  the  course  that  the  student  will  be 
constantly  conscious  of  the  problems  involved  in  teaching  and 
will  have  abundant  practice  in  logical  reasoning  and  in  making 
lucid  explanations. 

3.  To  give  the  student  that  self-confidence  which  is  the  con- 
comitant of  a  broad  knowledge  of  subject  matter  beyond  mere 
minimal   requirements. 

4.  To  supply  a  cultural  background  and  an  awareness  of 
the  specific  contributions  which  mathematics  has  made  to 
civilization. 

5.  Through  observation  and  participation  in  the  demonstra- 
tion  high   school   to   make   the   student  aware   of   the  character 
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and  diversity  of  the  problems  arising  in  teaching  mathematics 
to  secondary  school  pupils. 

6.  So  to  integrate  the  work  with  other  courses,  particularly 
science,  social  studies,  and  economics,  that  the  student  will 
realize  the  effectiveness  of  mathematics  as  a  tool  in  solving 
scientific  and  sociological  problems. 

No  student  should  attempt  to  major  in  mathematics  who  has 
not  demonstrated  his  ability  by  his  high  school  work  in  ele- 
mentary and  intermediate  algebra  and  in  plane  geometry.  The 
student  who  has  also  taken  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  or 
college  algebra  will  be  better  prepared  for  his  work  in  the 
college. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  Mathematics  300  and  400. 

The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  mathematics 
majors:  Mathematics  101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402, 
403  and  404. 

Mathematics  majors  are  advised  to  select  science  as  a  minor. 

Students  minoring  in  mathematics  are  advised  to  take 
Mathematics  101,   102,  201  and  202. 

The  First  Year 

The  mathematics  of  the  first  year  is  organized  in  one  large 
unit  of  work.  The  traditional  subjects  of  college  algebra,  trigo- 
nometry, and  analytic  geometry  were  formerly  treated  as  sep- 
arate and  distinct  subjects,  resulting  in  certain  artificial  lines  of 
demarcation  set  up  in  the  mind  of  the  student.  These  courses 
together  with  some  of  the  more  elementary  portions  of  the  cal- 
culus are  interwoven  into  a  well-integrated  course  in  mathe- 
matical analysis.  The  central  idea  of  the  organization  is  the 
functional  concept.  The  locus  concept  serves  as  a  secondary 
theme  about  which  processes,  inverse  to  those  previously  intro- 
duced, are  organized.  Mathematics  as  made  up  of  certain  proc- 
esses and  their  inverses  is  another  viewpoint  governing  the  or- 
ganization and  development. 

By  such  procedure  much  overlapping  and  duplicating  ma- 
terial may  be  condensed  or  deleted,  thus  giving  time  for  other 
important    topics.     None    of    the    essential    material    in    algebra, 
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trigonometry,  or  analytic  geometry  is  omitted.  The  chief  pur- 
pose of  introducing  the  elements  of  the  calculus  is  to  make  a 
more  complete,  more  useful,  and  usually  a  simpler  treatment  of 
the  problems  considered.  A  better  opportunity  is  offered  here- 
with to  place  real  life  situations  before  the  student.  Inability 
on  the  part  of  the  student  to  apply  knowledge  gained  in  one 
branch  of  mathematics  to  another  and  inability  to  apply  knowl- 
edge gained  in  the  study  of  mathematics  to  problems  in  other 
fields  of  endeavor  have  been  severe  criticisms  of  the  teaching 
of  mathematics.  It  is  hoped  that  by  correlating  and  integrating 
the  work  in  mathematical  analysis  this  difficulty  may  be  over- 
come. As  a  further  aid  numerous  applications  of  mathematics 
are  given  to  other  fields  such  as  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  me- 
chanics, astronomy,  etc.,  and  to  ordinary  problems  of  life.  In 
fact,  the  student  will  become  thoroughly  aware  that  mathe- 
matics is  indeed  "The  Queen  of  the  Sciences",  the  foundation 
of   scientific  thought  and  of   scientific  progress. 

Elementary  mathematical  analysis  forms  an  essential  part 
of  the  required  training  of  the  teacher  of  high  school  mathe- 
matics. Due  attention  is  given  to  the  professionalization  of 
subject  matter  by  continued  application  of  knowledge  previously 
gained,  by  creating  a  desire  for  further  investigation,  by  re- 
peated application  of  the  scientific  method  of  thinking,  by  hav- 
ing the  student  make  careful  analyses  and  explanations,  and  by 
showing  how  certain  phases  of  the  work  may  be  transferred  to 
high  school  situations.  Some  observations  in  the  demonstration 
high  school  are  made  and  the  work  correlated  with  certain  of 
the  more  advanced  topics  of  the  college  work.  As  an  integral 
part  of  the  students'  training  in  mathematics  this  first  year  of 
mathematics  serves  three  purposes.  It  forms  a  foundation  for 
further  work  in  mathematics.  It  forms  a  background  course 
for  comprehensive  study  of  other  sciences.  It  gives  knowledge 
and  training  essential  to  the  teacher  of  high  school  mathematics. 

Mathematics  101.     Mathematical  Analysis 

The  principal  topics  in  this  course  are  functions  and  graphs, 
linear  functions,  quadratic  functions,   polynomials,   rational,   and 
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irrational  functions,  logarithms  and  logarithmic  functions,  trig- 
onometric functions,  and  formulas,  the  solution  of  triangles, 
properties  of  circular  functions,  the  inverse  circular  functions, 
and  exponential  functions.  The  elements  of  the  calculus  are 
introduced  at  the  beginning  and  used  throughout  the  course  in 
order  to  vitalize  and  simplify  the  work. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
Mathematics  102.     Mathematical  Analysis 

In  this  course  the  chief  topics  considered  are  the  straight 
line,  loci,  the  conic  sections,  tangents,  and  normals,  poles  and 
polars,  polar  coordinates,  transformations  of  coordinates,  the 
general  equation  of  the  second  degree  in  two  variables,  para- 
metric equations,  sequences  and  series,  methods  of  approxima- 
tions, and  permutations,  combinations  and  probability. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Second  Year 

During  the  second  year  an  extended  study  is  made  of  differ- 
ential and  integral  calculus.  The  work  of  this  year  is  a  unit 
and  is  sequential  to  that  taken  the  first  year.  The  work  is  pro- 
fessionalized as  in  the  first  year  by  emphasis  on  student  partici- 
pation in  class  discussions  and  explanations,  by  emphasis  on 
clear  explanations,  and  by  observation  of  teaching  in  the 
demonstration  high  school. 
Mathematics  201.     Differential  Calculus 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  the  derivative  as  well  as  mechanical  facility 
in  the  computation  of  the  derivative  of  algebraic  and  transcen- 
dental functions.  Applications  of  the  derivative  are  studied  in 
determining  the  form  and  properties  of  a  curve ;  its  use  in 
solving  problems  in  maxima  and  minima  problems,  and  in  find- 
ing roots ;  parametric  and  polar  equations ;  curvature  and  the 
radius  and  circle  of  curvature.  Other  topics  are  the  theorem 
of  mean  value  and  its  applications,  differentials,  and  the  in- 
definite integral,  including  the  integration  of  standard  forms. 
The  work  of  the  semester  ends  with  the  fundamental  theorem 
of   integral   calculus.  Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  202.     Integral  Calculus 

The  use  of  integration  as  a  process  of  summation  is  ap- 
plied to  elementary  problems  in  rinding  the  areas  enclosed  by 
plane  curves,  volumes  of  solids  of  revolution,  the  length  of  a 
curve,  areas  of  surfaces  of  revolution,  and  the  volumes  of  solids 
with  known  parallel  cross  sections  in  both  rectangular  and  polar 
coordinates.  Mechanical  facility  in  integration  is  promoted  by 
a  study  of  the  use  of  various  devices  in  integration  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  tables  of  integrals.  Other  topics  studied  are 
centroids,  fluid  pressure,  work,  series,  partial  differentiation  and 
multiple  integrals.  Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Third  Year 

The  required  courses  in  the  third  year  are  Higher  Algebra 
or  the  Theory  of  Equations,  Analytic  Geometry  of  Space,  and 
Advanced  Calculus.  Selected  topics  in  these  fields  are  closely 
correlated  to  form  the  year's  work.  Special  effort  is  made  to 
break  down  any  artificial  barriers  that  may  exist  which  tend 
to  separate  the  subject  matter  of  these  courses  and  opportunity 
is  sought  for  integrating  the  work  as  completely  as  possible. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  student  who  masters  these  courses  in 
mathematics  will  be  able  intelligently  to  view  the  present  state 
of  change  in  the  fields  of  secondary  school  mathematics  and 
will  be  able  to  assist  in  reaching  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Professionalization  during  this  year  is  emphasized  by  in- 
creased demands  on  the  student  in  making  clear  and  lucid  ex- 
planations, and  in  ability  to  foresee  and  anticipate  difficulties. 
He  now  begins  actively  to  participate  in  the  classes  in  the  Col- 
lege High  School  as  an  assistant  and  is  expected  to  help  in 
diagnosing  pupil  difficulties  and  in  providing  remedial  practice. 

Mathematics  300.     The  Social  and  Commercial  Uses  of 
Mathematics  (See  page  61.) 

Mathematics  301.     Higher  Algebra  and  Geometry  of  Space 

Some  of  the  more  advanced  topics  of  algebra  are  considered 
in  this  course.    These  include  complex  numbers,  the  polynomial 
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and  equations  of  higher  degree,  the  analytic  criterion  for  con- 
structibility  of  geometric  plane  figures,  graphs  and  the  applica- 
tions of  the  calculus,  simultaneous  linear  equations,  linear  de- 
pendence, matrices  and  determinants.  An  immediate  application 
of  this  work  is  made  to  the  geometry  of  space  with  a  study  of 
lines  and  planes  in  space,  transformation  of  space  coordinates, 
types  of  surfaces,  the  sphere,  forms  of  quadric  surfaces  and 
their  type  equations,  and  the  classification  and  properties  of 
quadric  surfaces. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  302.     Advanced  Calculus 

Advanced  topics  in  calculus  with  their  geometric  applications 
are  studied.  Among  these  are  the  properties  of  analytic  func- 
tions of  a  real  variable,  functions  of  two  or  more  variables,  im- 
plicit functions,  parametric  equations,  continuity,  partial  deriva- 
tives and  their  applications,  power  series,  the  definite  integral, 
multiple  integrals,  and  ordinary  differential  equations  of  the 
first  and  higher  order.  It  is  desired  that  the  student  obtain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  calculus  and  its  many  important 
applications. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Fourth  Year 
In  the  fourth  year  the  course  in  Modern  College  Geom- 
etry completes  the  student's  study  of  advanced  topics  in  mathe- 
matics and  at  the  same  time  it  gives  him  a  thorough  review 
of  the  methods  and  devices  for  solving  originals  which  will 
be  invaluable  to  him  in  teaching  high  school  geometry.  The 
course  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools 
coordinates  and  brings  to  a  focus  all  of  the  professionalization 
of  his  previous  courses.  Here  his  attention  is  concentrated 
solely  on  a  careful  study  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in 
secondary  schools.  He  not  only  studies  the  theory  of  teaching 
but  he  sees  it  worked  out  in  high  school  classes  and  on  occa- 
sion, has  an  opportunity,  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor, 
to  plan  and  teach  units  of  work.  He  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  literature  of  the  teaching  of   mathematics   and   with  discus- 
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sions  by  leading  teachers  in  mathematical  periodicals.  In  super- 
vised practice  teaching  the  student  puts  into  practice,  under 
expert  direction  and  supervision,  in  public  high  school  classes, 
the  theories  and  methods  he  has  studied.  Thus  is  brought  to 
a  focus  the  combination  of  a  sound  scholarship  in  mathematics 
and  an  apprenticeship  under  successful  high  school  teachers. 
Mathematics  400.     Educational  Statistics    (See   page  62.) 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 
Mathematics  401.     The   Teaching   of  Mathematics  in   Secon- 
dary Schools 

The  student  in  this  course  studies  the  methods  of  teaching 
the  different  units  of  work  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school, 
and  accompanies  this  study  by  observing  in  the  demonstration 
high  school,  the  ways  in  which  these  methods  are  put  into 
practice.  He  is  actively  in  contact  with  not  only  the  theory 
but  the  practice  of  what  he  studies.  He  actively  participates, 
under  the  direction  of  the  high  school  instructors,  in  organ- 
izing and  presenting  material,  in  making,  administering,  and 
marking  tests,  and  in  assisting  in  experimental  work.  A  study 
of  recent  trends  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  of  noteworthy 
research,  and  of  modern  texts  and  tests  is  included. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 
Mathematics  402.     Modern   College   Geometry 

This  course  gives  that  mature  review  and  extension  of  the 
principles  of  plane  geometry  which  the  student  needs  to  pre- 
pare him  to  teach  plane  geometry.  A  new  attitude  is  given 
toward  the  subject  by  the  development  of  methods  of  attack 
and  by  an  extension  to  new  and  interesting  theorems.  A  review 
of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  elementary  geometry  includes  the 
solution  of  difficult  originals  and  a  study  of  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  the  subject.    This  is  followed  by  such  topics  as: 

(1)  geometric  constructions  based  on  loci  and  indirect  elements 

(2)  similar  and  homothetic   figures 

(3)  properties  of  the  triangle 

(4)  Menelaus's  theorem  and  Ceva's  theorem 

(5)  harmonic  properties   of   circles 

(6)  inversion  Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  403.     Supervised    Teaching    of   Mathematics 

The  first  twelve  weeks  of  the  second  semester  of  the  fourth 
year  are  spent  in  practice  teaching.  Under  the  guidance  of  a 
critic  teacher  the  student  puts  into  practice  the  principles  he  has 
learned  in  the  classroom,  his  work  being  supervised  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  of  Integration  and  of  the  Department 
of  Mathematics.  The  student  finds  this  apprenticeship  a  val- 
uable culmination  to  his  four-year  professional  course.  Through 
professionalized  subject  matter  he  has  been  made  conscious  of 
teaching  problems;  he  has  studied  methods  of  solving  these 
problems;  he  has  seen  these  methods  demonstrated  in  the  class- 
room ;  now  he  has  a  chance  to  put  them  into  effect  for  himself. 
For  further  details  about  this  course,  see  page  67. 

Credit:     10  semester-hours 

Mathematics  404.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 
The  first  twelve  weeks  of  the  senior  year  are  devoted  to 
observation  and  practice  teaching  in  some  public  junior  or  senior 
high  school.  In  this  work  he  will  have  the  benefit  of  criticisms 
and  suggestions  from  the  department  of  integration,  the  depart- 
ment of  mathematics,  and  his  critic  teacher.  The  remainder  of 
the  term  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  problems  met  in 
the  teaching  of   mathematics. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Other  Courses  in  Mathematics 

Mathematics  304.     Solid  Geometry 

This  course  is  an  elective  for  those  students  who  have  not 
had  solid  geometry  in  high  school  or  for  those  who  wish  a 
review  of  the  subject  from  an  advanced  point  of  view.  The 
course  emphasizes  alternate  methods  of  proof,  numerous  orig- 
inals, instruction  in  the  careful  drawing  of  figures  and  in  the 
making  of  tests. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  305.     The   History  of  Mathematics 

This  course   furnishes  a  cultural   background   in  the  field   of 
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mathematics.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  number  forms  and  of  computation,  methods  of  solving 
problems,  discoveries  in  mathematical  methods  and  processes, 
devices  in  teaching  and  mathematical  recreation  as  well  as 
the  biographies  of  outstanding  mathematicians.  Obtaining  an 
acquaintance  with  the  rich  literature  of  mathematics  is  also  a 
part  of  the  course. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  306.    Applications  of  Mathematics 

In  this  course  the  student  is  taught  how  to  use  and  adjust 
those  modern  instruments  of  precision  which  can  be  used  to 
motivate  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school.  Included  among  these  are  the  slide  rule,  transit, 
sextant,  planimeter,  plane  table,  solar  telescope,  and  astronomical 
telescope  with  equatorial  mountings.  Such  early  instruments  as 
the  astrolabe,  hypsometer,  baculum,  and  optical  square  are  also 
considered.  The  student  must  also  make  some  of  the  simpler 
instruments  and  devise  problems  which  can  be  used  in  class- 
room instruction. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Mathematics  307.     Modern   Commercial  Arithmetic 

This  course  prepares  the  student  to  teach  commercial  arith- 
metic in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  The  methods  and 
applications  of  arithmetic  as  used  in  the  modern  business  world 
are  studied.  The  course  includes  methods  of  checking;  the  use 
of  such  computing  tables  as  Glover's  and  Peter's;  the  use 
of  computing  machines ;  percentage,  including  trade  discounts ; 
banking,  the  clearing  house,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 
methods  of  saving  and  investing  money;  the  stock  exchange, 
its  functions  and  details  of  its  procedure;  the  corporation,  issues 
of  stocks  and  bonds,  and  factors  determining  their  value;  life 
insurance  and  annuities,  including  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  they  are  based ;  taxes  and  imports ;  foreign  commerce  and 
foreign  exchange. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  501.  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Math- 
ematics in  Secondary  Schools 
Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  problems  which  the 
teacher  and  supervisor  meet  in  organizing,  presenting  and  test- 
ing the  mathematics  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  differentiation  necessary 
to  meet  the  varying  abilities  of  pupils.  A  careful  study  of  the 
ability  and  needs  of  the  slow-moving  and  of  the  superior  pupil 
leads  to  the  development  of  courses  of  study  for  these  groups, 
with  suggestions  for  suitable  teaching  devices  and  activities. 
Differentiated  work  for  hetereogeneous  groups  is  also  consid- 
ered. Other  problems  discussed  are  the  making  and  administer- 
ing of  tests;  special  methods  such  as  the  project,  contract  plan, 
supervised  study,  and  the  individual  plan;  research  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  teaching  large  classes;  special  activities,  the  motion 
picture,  and  the  making  and  use  of  simple  instruments  for 
indirect  measurement;  a  combined  course  in  plane  and  solid 
geometry;  and  a  study  of  important  research  and  experimental 
work  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

Students  who  are  interested  in  preparing  themselves  to  teach 
science  in  high  school  should  consider  carefully  the  present-day 
requirements  for  this  kind  of  work.  As  a  result  of  careful 
investigations  we  have  at  our  disposal  a  great  array  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  activity  of  science  teachers  in  secondary 
schools.  It  is  not  wise  for  a  student  to  take  work  in  a  single 
science  since  the  full-time  teaching  positions  in  a  single  sub- 
ject are  seldom  open  to  a  beginning  teacher.  Most  beginners 
teach  two  or  more  science  subjects  and  many  a  non-science  sub- 
ject as  part  of  the  instructional  load.  In  positions  available  to 
beginning  teachers  general  science  ranks  first,  biology  second, 
chemistry  third,  and  physics   fourth. 

Since  it  is  found  by  careful  investigation  that  mathematics 
appears  more  frequently  than  any  other  subject  in  the  combina- 
tions of  subjects  taught  by  science  teachers,  students  special- 
izing in  science  should  plan  to  include  as  many  mathematics 
courses  as  possible  in  the  undergraduate  period. 

Students  specializing  in  science  cooperate  as  assistants  in 
the  organization  and  administration  of  science  courses  in  the 
demonstration  high  school.  While  students  are  not  in  active 
charge  of  instruction,  they  assist  in  the  organization  of  units  of 
instruction;  the  selection  and  trial  of  demonstration  experi- 
ments ;  the  preparation  and  scoring  of  tests ;  the  collection  and 
preparation  of  laboratory  materials;  the  planning  of  field  work; 
and  the  use  of  visual  aids  and  the  library. 

The  present-day  requirements  made  upon  beginning  teachers 
with  respect  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  various  fields  of 
science  are  such  that  we  recommend  that  a  student  plan  to 
major  and  minor  in  science. 

Science  100A  and  100B  are  required  of  all  students  except 
those   specializing   in   science. 

By  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Head  of  the  Department, 
students  majoring  in  science  may  take  work  in  Biology  101, 
102,  201,   202,   301,   302;   Chemistry   101,    102,   201,   202,   301, 
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302;    Physics    101,    102    and   402.     These   students   must   take 
Science  401,  403  and  404. 

Those  students  majoring  in  another  department  and  minor- 
ing  in  science  should  choose  their  work  by  consulting  with  the 
Head  of  the  Department. 

The  First  Year 
The  work  of  the  first  year  is  so  planned  as  to  give  the  stu- 
dent an  insight  into  the  role  that  science  has  played  and  is  still 
playing  in  the  drama  of  life.  It  is  also  planned  to  give  work 
which  will  aid  the  student  to  a  better  understanding  of  himself 
and  his  needs, — mental  and  physical.  He  begins  his  specializa- 
tion in  the  science  field  by  a  year's  work  in  biology. 

Science  100.     The  Physical  Sciences  in  Modern  Life 

(See  page  61) 
Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Biology  101,  102.     Botany 

The  aims  of  this  course  fall  into  two  general  categories  as 
follows:  (1)  development  on  the  part  of  the  student  of  a 
proper  knowledge  of,  and  attitude  toward,  fundamental  scien- 
tific facts  and  methods,  and  (2)  presentation  of  a  body  of 
facts  regarding  plants  as  organisms  which  may  help  the  student 
to  understand  the  importance  of  plants  to  mankind  so  that  he 
may  capably  and  enthusiastically  instruct  and  impress  others 
concerning  these  facts. 

This  course  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  study  of  flowering  and 
non-flowering  plants  in  the  field.  In  plant  ecology,  particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  regional  distribution  of  plants  in  re- 
sponse to  such  external  factors  as  soil,  light,  and  moisture.  As 
a  basis  for  the  study  of  plant  taxonomy,  collections  are  made  of 
typical  representatives  of  the  various  plant  groups.  Subsequent 
analysis  of  structural  differences  teaches  the  student  to  recog- 
nize those  criteria  upon  which  plant  classification  depends.  Pre- 
requisite: Adequate  courses  in  high  school  science. 

Credit :     4  semester-hours  each  course 
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The  Second  Year 
The  science  work  in  this  year  is  planned  for  three  types  of 
student,  those  majoring  in  the  department,  those  minoring  in  the 
department  and  those  who  both  major  and  minor  in  the  depart- 
ment. These  latter  students  continue  their  work  in  biology  with 
a  year's  work  in  zoology  and  take  a  second  science  course  in 
inorganic  chemistry.  Those  minoring  in  the  department  are 
advised  to  take  Biology  101  and  102;  those  majoring  in  the 
department,  Chemistry  101  and  102. 

Biology  200.     Educational  Biology    (See   page   60.) 

Biology  201,  202.     Zoology 

This  course  in  general  zoology  is  designed  to  give  students 
a  broad  understanding  of  the  important  facts  regarding  animal 
life  that  should  be  of  interest  to  them  and  to  those  whom  they 
are  to  instruct.  Students  are  taught  the  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture and  physiology  of  different  animal  types  and  this  knowledge 
is  employed  as  a  working  basis  for  deductions  made  regarding 
the  taxonomy,  the  economic  importance,  and  the  probable  course 
of  evolution  of  the  many  diverse  forms.  Particular  emphasis 
is  given  to  the  problems  connected  with  man's  relations  to  his 
environment.  With  the  aid  of  numerous  laboratory  exercises 
and  field  trips,  students  learn  to  analyze  critically  and  compara- 
tively many  points  of  structure  and  behavior  to  be  observed  in 
familiar  animals. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  course 

Chemistry  101,  102.     General  College  Chemistry 

The  aims  of  this  course  in  chemistry  are:  to  furnish  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  for  mastering  facts  and  principles  of 
chemistry  that  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  subject-matter  training  of 
high  school  science  teachers;  to  make  students  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  chemistry  in  everyday  life;  to  give  training  in 
scientific  methods ;  to  give  training  in  the  use  of  carefully  taken 
notes  to  solve  problems;  to  give  students  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  standard  reference  books  on  inor- 
ganic and  general  chemistry. 
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The  first  semester  covers,  by  lecture,  recitation,  library  work, 
and  laboratory  work  a  portion  of  the  fundamentals  of  chemistry 
which  are  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  science  and  for 
further  work  in  chemistry.  Some  of  the  topics  covered  are: 
the  relation  of  chemistry  to  the  other  sciences,  to  home  and 
community  life,  and  to  the  industries;  the  fundamental  laws 
of  chemical  combination,  of  solution,  of  equilibrium,  and  of 
classification  of  elements ;  the  mechanics  of  writing  formulas 
and  equations ;  the  chemical  arithmetic  needed  to  solve  simple 
chemical  problems.  Some  of  the  non-metallic  elements  and 
their  compound  to  which  consideration  is  given  are :  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  the  chlorine  family,  the  sulfur  family,  and  carbon. 
The  students  are  given  opportunity  to  present  oral  reports  on 
books  and  magazine  articles  or  lecture  demonstrations  of  chem- 
ical experiments.  Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  course 

The  Third  Year 
In  this  year  the  work  is  planned  for  four  types  of  student. 
In  addition  to  those  listed  above  are  students  electing  courses 
in  science.  Students  who  both  major  and  minor  in  science  take 
two  science  courses  each  semester.  All  others  may  take  but 
one  course.  All  students  should  confer  with  departmental  ad- 
visers before  registering  for  any  of  the   following  courses. 

Biology  301.     Animal  Histology 

This  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  histological  technique 
as  illustrated  by  preparations  made  from  various  animal  tissues. 
Tissues  of  different  animals,  both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate, 
are  studied  in  fresh  preparations  and  in  fixed,  preserved  condi- 
tion. Students  are  trained  in  the  making  of  microscopic  slides 
which  involve  either  whole  mounts  of  small  entire  animals  or 
serial  sections  of  animals  or  parts  of  animals.  In  addition  to  a 
knowledge  of  modern  methods  of  histological  technique,  the 
student  learns  to  judge  the  comparative  excellence  of  micro- 
scopic preparations  which  he  will  use  later  as  illustrative  ma- 
terial  in   his  teaching.     (Not  offered   in    1934-35.) 

Prerequisites:   Biology  -01  and  - 

Credit :     2   M  mester-hours 
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Biology  302.     Comparative  Embryology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  stages  in  development  and  factors 
influencing  the  development  of  different  types,  particularly  the 
vertebrates.  Students  in  this  course  follow  carefully  the  de- 
velopment of  the  chick  through  the  earlier  stages.  Serial  sec- 
tions of  entire  chick  embryos  in  different  stages  of  development 
are  prepared  by  individual  students  and  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
study  of  the  development  of  tissues  and  organs  of  the  animal. 
Applications  of  these  details  of  vertebrate  development  to  the 
development  of  the  mammal  are  based  on  observations  made 
through  the  dissection  of  pig  embryos.  (Not  offered  in  1934- 
35.) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  301.  Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Biology  303.     Biological  Technique 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  the  candidate  for  the 
teaching  of  biology  with  the  technical  details  necessary  to  enable 
him,  as  a  secondary  school  teacher,  to  handle  successfully  bio- 
logical materials  and  experiments  and  demonstrations  in  which 
these  materials  are  employed.  Students  are  trained  in  methods  of 
collecting  and  preserving  plants  and  animals  for  use  in  the 
laboratory  and  classroom.  Study  is  made  of  the  proper  methods 
of  preparing  illustrative  materials  with  special  emphasis  laid 
upon  the  purpose  of  these  materials.    (Not  offered  in  1934-35.) 

Prerequisites:  Biology   101  and  201. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Biology  304.     Human  Physiology 

This  is  a  lecture  course  supplemented  by  laboratory  demon- 
strations. A  careful  study  of  human  anatomy  is  used  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  of  both  normal  and  abnormal  physiology.  In 
addition  to  an  analysis  of  the  part  played  by  organs  and  tissues 
in  carrying  out  the  essential  functions  of  the  body,  special 
attention  is  given  to  problems  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Appli- 
cations of  the  above  problems  are  made  in  reference  to  children 
of  school  age  and  the  physical  condition  of  individual  pupils  is 
correlated  with  their  behavior  in  the  classroom.  (Not  offered 
in   1935-36.)  Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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Biology  305.     Comparative  Anatomy  of   the    Vertebrates 

A  study  is  made  of  the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  vertebrates,  based  on  careful  dissections  of  representative 
vertebrate  types.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  trace  the  prob- 
able course  of  evolution  of  the  vertebrate  type  with  partial  ref- 
erence to  the  history  of  the  human  body.  (Not  offered  in 
1935-36.) 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  201,   202.     Advanced   Inorganic    Chemistry 

The  work  of  the  second  year  of  chemistry  covers  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  theories  of  the  subject  which  constitute  the 
needed  background  of  a  science  teacher.  Topics  treated  during 
the  year  include  concentration  of  solutions;  osmotic  pressure; 
ionization;  use  of  indicators;  homogeneous,  heterogeneous,  and 
complex  equilibrium;  gas  laws;  molecular  weights;  periodic 
classification  of  elements;  valence,  radioactivity;  atomic  struc- 
ture and  atomic  disintegration ;  electro-chemistry  and  colloid 
chemistry.  Laboratory  work  includes  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative analysis  and  practical  experiments  which  may  be  used 
as   demonstration   experiments  in   high  school   chemistry. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  course 

Physics  101,  102.     General  College  Physics 

Through  lectures,  demonstrations,  classroom  discussions, 
problem-solving  exercises,  library  assignments,  and  laboratory 
exercises  this  course  offers  information,  guidance,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  efforts  which  enable  prospective  teachers 
to  attain  the  following  goals:  (1)  reasonable  mastery  of  the 
subject  matter  of  physics;  (2)  a  familiarity  with  many  of  the 
applications  of  natural  laws  which  will  contribute  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  life;  and  (3)  reasonable  proficiency  in  presenting  to 
high  school  students  basic  principles  of  science  and  their  appli- 
cations in  everyday  life. 

The  conventional  method  of  dividing  the  subject  matter  of 
physicfl  into  the  major  divisions  of  mechanics,  heat,  magnetism 
and  electricity,  sound,  and  light,  btsifl  for  organizing 
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the  work  of  this  course.  Attention  is  first  directed  to  the  place 
of  physics  in  modern  life.  Some  fundamental  concepts  and  ideas 
relative  to  matter  and  force  are  investigated.  Equilibrium,  com- 
position and  resolution  of  vectors,  velocity  and  acceleration, 
Newton's  laws  of  motion,  pressure  in  liquids  and  gases,  molecu- 
lar motions,  molecular  forces,  fluids  in  motion,  work  and  energy, 
thermometry,  work  and  heat  energy,  heat  and  internal  combus- 
tion engines,  and  methods  of  heat  transfer  are  topics  which 
complete  the  work  of  the  first  semester. 

The  work  of  the  second  semester  deals  chiefly  with:  the 
nature  and  propagation  of  sound ;  musical  instruments ;  the  na- 
ture of  light;  optical  instruments;  color,  spectra,  and  polariza- 
tion of  light;  magnetism  and  static  electricity;  electricity  in  mo- 
tion and  the  resulting  chemical,  heating,  and  magnetic  effects; 
conduction  of  electricity  through  gaseous  media;  electrical  radia- 
tions and  radioactivity.  During  the  year  the  class  in  general 
college  physics,  under  supervision  of  the  instructor,  observes 
physics  instruction  in  the  demonstration  high  school. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  course 

The  Fourth  Year 
All  students  majoring  in  the  department  are  required  to  take 
Science  401,  The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools. 
This  course  together  with  an  increased  amount  of  observation 
and  participation  in  the  demonstration  high  school  and  with 
courses  in  the  Integration  Department  serve  as  a  means  of 
coordinating  the  entire  work  of  the  department  and  of  preparing 
the  student  for  the  work  in  supervised  teaching  he  is  to  do  in 
the  succeeding  semester.  The  staff  members  of  the  department 
cooperate  with  the  Integration  Department  in  supervising  this 
work. 

Science  401.     Science  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  chief  purposes  of  this  course  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows:  (1)  to  acquaint  students  with  the  educational  objectives 
of  science  in  public  schools;  (2)  to  review  the  best  courses  of 
study   that   have   been   prepared    for   various    cities   and    states; 
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(3)  to  consider  the  important  characteristics  of  a  program  of 
science  instruction  planned  for  all  grades  of  the  public  school 
system;  (4)  to  give  the  student  familiarity  with  the  chief  aids 
to  instruction  such  as  texts,  manuals,  work-books,  instructional 
tests,  and  sources  of  material  for  the  enrichment  of  classroom 
instruction;  (5)  to  make  a  critical  review  of  standards  of  good 
classroom  and  laboratory  instruction;  (6)  to  observe  junior 
high  school  classes  at  work  in  general  science;  (7)  to  participate 
in  the  instructional  activities  in  such  senior  high  school  subjects 
as  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics;  (8)  to  study  the  relation- 
ships of  science  courses  in  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high 
schools;  (9)  and  to  visit  well  designed  laboratories  as  well  as 
to  consider  the  essential  facilities  necessary  for  efficient  instruc- 
tion in  the  sciences. 

This  course  requires  extensive  reading  in  the  book  and  jour- 
nal literature  of  science  education.  Throughout  the  course  stu- 
dents are  constantly  studying  the  problems  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion in  the  light  of  recommendations  found  in  the  most  authori- 
tative printed  sources.  In  this  course  the  student  prepares  for 
the  period  of  practice  teaching  which  follows  immediately  for 
a  period  of  twelve  weeks  in  a  public  high  school.  As  prelimi- 
nary to  this  work  the  student  makes  plans  for  instruction, 
arranges  demonstrations  and  explains  them  in  classroom  situa- 
tion, prepares  outlines  for  reference  readings  and  excursions, 
engages  in  many  other  worthwhile  activities.  Some  of  the  plans 
prepared  by  students  are  used  from  time  to  time  by  the  instruc- 
tor in  this  course  in  representative  science  classes  in  the  college 
high  school.  This  apprenticeship  work  of  the  student  is  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  part  of  the  course. 

Credit :     3  semester-hours 

Physics  402.     Advanced  Electricity 

The  most  important  aims  and  purposes  of  the  course  are  as 
follows:  (1)  to  provide  a  substantial  background  of  training  in 
tin*  fundamental  laws  and  principles  governing  the  generation 
and    uses    of    electricity;    (2)    to    develop    skill    in    manipulating 
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laboratory  and  demonstration  apparatus;  (3)  to  offer  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  originality  in  devising  methods  for 
the  interpretation  of  experimental  data;  (4)  to  provide  practice 
in  the  art  of  writing  concise  and  intelligible  reports  of  scientific 
investigations;  (5)  to  give  training  in  the  use  of  thought  proc- 
esses which  lead  to  logical  interpretation  of  experimental  data; 
(6)  to  focus  attention  on  a  large  number  of  situations  in  which 
understanding  of  electrical  phenomena  is  essential  to  the  correct 
interpretation  and  solution  of  problems  of  modern  life. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  reference 
readings,  written  and  oral  reports,  laboratory  experiments  with 
modern  electrical  instruments,  and  construction  of  simple  elec- 
trical devices.  Some  of  the  topics  studied  are :  modern  concepts 
of  the  electronic  structure  of  matter,  electric  forces,  magnetic 
fields,  potential,  resistance,  impedance,  capacitance,  characteristics 
of  thermionic  vacuum  tubes. 

Prerequisites :  Physics  201  and  202. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Science  403.     Supervised  Teaching  in  Science 

As  part  of  the  work  of  the  senior  year  students  teach  full 
time  for  twelve  weeks  in  a  high  school  science  department  away 
from  the  college  campus.  This  work  is  planned  to  give  real 
experience  in  teaching.  Although  the  training  teacher  is  present 
in  the  student's  classes  most  of  the  time,  the  responsibility  for 
instruction  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  especially  after 
the  first  few  weeks.  During  this  period  it  is  expected  that  the 
student  will  learn  to  deal  with  a  great  variety  of  situations 
which  arise  from  day  to  day  in  science  teaching.  It  is  expected 
that  the  student  will  acquire  skill  in  demonstration  work,  in 
blackboard  representation,  in  lesson  planning,  in  making  assign- 
ments, in  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  community  for  classroom 
teaching,  in  acquiring  some  skill  in  laboratory  management  and 
in  the  care  and  repair  of  equipment,  in  the  evaluation  of  text- 
books and  references,  and  in  assisting  in  the  club  activities  of 
various  science  organizations  in  the  school. 
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This  assignment  may  cover  the  junior  high  school  grades  or 
the  senior  high  school  subjects  or  both.  During  the  spring 
semester  of  the  fourth  year  a  student  works  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  director  of  practice  teaching  and  the  heads  of 
departments  of  science  in  the  college  and  the  public  high  school. 
At  first  the  student  is  an  observer  and  assistant.  Later,  science 
classes  in  general  science,  biology,  chemistry,  or  physics  are 
taught  by  the  student  for  a  period  of  eight  to  ten  weeks.  For 
this  period  the  student  serves  as  a  member  of  the  high  school 
faculty  and  participates  in  the  usual  school  activities. 

Credit:     10  semester-hours 

Science  404.     Problems  in  Science   Teaching 

When  a  student  has  completed  the  assignment  in  practice 
teaching  in  a  public  high  school  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  and 
has  accumulated  some  experience  with  the  problems  of  high 
school  science  instruction,  he  returns  to  the  college  campus  for 
an  intensive  study  of  a  limited  number  of  problems  in  a  single 
field  of  science.  It  is  expected  that  a  student  will  concentrate 
his  attention  in  general  science,  biology,  chemistry,  or  physics 
for  this  period.  This  course  is  mainly  a  study  of  the  published 
investigations  dealing  with  curriculum  construction,  evaluation 
of  current  practices  in  junior  and  senior  high  school  courses, 
and  the  psychology  of  learning  in  science.  A  student  makes  a 
critical  evaluation  of  the  best  studies  that  bear  upon  the  prob- 
lems that  he  has  under  consideration.  A  part  of  this  course 
is  concerned  with  a  detailed  study  of  a  single  problem  that  the 
student  became  interested  in  during  his  practice  teaching  career. 
A  survey  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  a  limited  number  of 
problems  is  a  part  of  this  course.    Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Other  Courses  in  Science 

Biology  405.     Field  Studies  in  Science 

The  work  consists  of  a  study  of  plants,  animals,  rocks,  min- 
erals, physiographical  features,  and  geologic  history  of  type 
regions  in  northeastern  New  Jersey.  Some  time  is  given  to 
the  collection,  classification,  and  preparation  for  school  use  of 
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field  materials.  Intensive  study  is  made  of  the  animal  and  plant 
life  of  the  campus.  Classified  collections  are  required  of  all  stu- 
dents. These  collections  are  so  planned  that  full  recognition  is 
given  to  the  conservation  of  plants  and  animals. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Chemistry:  405,  406.     Organic  Chemistry 

This  course  is  planned  to  give:  (1)  a  knowledge  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  carbon  compounds;  (2)  increased  facility  and 
experience  in  manipulating  chemical  apparatus  through  labo- 
ratory work  in  difficult  fields;  (3)  experience  in  scientific  meth- 
ods through  the  solution  of  problems  which  involve  both  library 
and  laboratory  work;  (4)  an  idea  of  the  role  of  chemistry  in 
life  processes;  (5)  an  idea  of  the  type  of  research  carried  on 
in  this  division  of   chemistry. 

This  course  correlates:  (1)  with  biology  through  special 
reports  and  problems  on  biochemical  topics;  (2)  with  social 
sciences  by  a  study  of  the  economic  significance  of  the  develop- 
ment of  organic  chemical  industries  such  as  soap  and  dyes,  the 
operation  of  the  pure  food  and  drug  law,  and  the  role  of  organic 
chemistry  in  solving  such  problems  as  eradication  of  hookworm, 
sleeping  sickness,  and  of  sewage  disposal;  (3)  with  English 
through  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  oral  reports  and 
the  discussion  of  a  special  problem. 

Some  of  the  topics  covered  by  lecture,  recitation,  outside  re- 
ports, and  laboratory  work  are:  the  chain  hydrocarbons,  and 
their  simple  derivatives  such  as  halides,  alcohols,  ethers,  alde- 
hydes, ketones,  acids,  esters  and  amines,  carbohydrates,  pro- 
teins, metabolism  of  foods;  the  ring  hydrocarbons  and  their 
derivatives  such  as  sulfonic  acids,  nitro-compounds,  amines, 
phenols;  dyes  and  stains  and  their  application  in  industry,  in 
foods,  and  in  medicine;  antiseptics  and  anesthetics;  vitamins  and 
hormones;  and  adulterants  and  preservatives  in  foods.  As  a 
part  of  the  laboratory  work  each  student  chooses  a  simple  prob- 
lem and  devotes  a  portion  of  his  time  to  its  solution  which 
involves  both  library  and  experimental  investigations. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  course 
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Chemistry  504.     Physical  Chemistry 

Physical  chemistry  is  the  borderland  of  physics  and  chemis- 
try. Within  its  domain  are  found  the  basic  generalizations  rela- 
tive to  the  structure  of  matter,  the  properties  of  substance,  and 
the  role  of  energy  in  chemical  changes.  With  the  aid  of  mathe- 
matics its  theories,  laws,  and  principles  have  been  moulded  into 
a  unified  structure  which  serves  as  the  foundation  for  progress 
in  all  branches  of  chemistry,  in  biology,  in  medical  research,  and 
in  applied  sciences  such  as  chemical  engineering. 

The  primary  aim  of  this  course  is  to  provide  a  substantial 
foundation  of  theory  and  experimental  evidence  on  which  the 
structure  of  chemical  science  is  built.  This  purpose  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  illustrated  lectures,  class  discussions,  prob- 
lem solving,  reading  of  reference  books  and  technical  journals, 
and  laboratory  exercises.  The  correlation  of  knowledge  and 
skill  acquired  in  previous  courses  in  chemistry,  biology,  physics, 
and  mathematics  becomes  increasingly  apparent  as  the  work  of 
this  course  proceeds. 

Some  of  the  major  topics  considered  are  laws  of  gases, 
liquids,  and  solids;  solutions  of  electrolytes;  thermochemistry; 
elementary  thermodynamics ;  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous 
equilibria;  catalysis  and  velocity  of  chemical  reactions;  colloids; 
osmotic  pressure ;  physical  properties  and  chemical  structure ;  the 
periodic  law;  atomic  structure;  radioactivity;  and  electrochem- 
istry. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  505.     Problems  in  Physical  Chemistry 

The  primary  aim  of  this  course  is  to  provide  training  in 
problem  solving  and  thereby  to  promote  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  science.  Some  secondary  aims  are: 
(1)  to  emphasize  the  need  for  complete  and  accurate  data;  (2) 
to  give  practice  in  the  interpretation  of  published  reports  of 
entific  investigations;  (3)  to  demonstrate  the  reign  of  law 
and  order  in  natural  phenomena;  and  (4)  to  show  how  gen- 
eralizations  can    be   developed    from   experimental    data. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  topics  to  be  considered: 
graphical  representation  of  equations,  scientific  notation,  loga- 
rithms, use  of  the  slide  rule,  differentiation,  integration,  mathe- 
matical series,  and  probability. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  506.    Industrial  Chemistry 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  prospective  science 
teachers  to  understand  the  kind  of  chemical  industries  in  the 
State,  the  nature  of  their  problems,  and  the  effect  of  these  in- 
dustries on  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  State.  New  Jersey 
ranks  first  as  a  producer  of  chemical  products.  This  State  and 
the  surrounding  States  form  the  great  center  for  the  chemical 
industries  of  the  country. 

A  survey  is  made  by  lectures,  reports,  and  trips  to  several 
chemical  plants  of  various  types  of  the  chemical  industries  in 
the  State.  Detailed  study  is  made  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant industries  to  ascertain  some  of  the  problems  of  chem- 
istry, engineering,  plant  location,  personnel,  and  marketing  of 
product.  A  study  is  made  of  the  factors  which  enter  into  the 
cost  of  a  chemical.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  effect  of 
the  introduction  of  new  chemical  products  upon  competing  ma- 
terials and  upon  industry  in  general. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Physics  405.     Light  and  Optical  Instruments 

The  aims  of  this  course  are:  (1)  to  help  the  student  gain 
understanding  of  the  optical  laws  and  principles  which  have 
made  possible  the  construction  and  use  of  optical  instruments ; 
(2)  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  recent  findings  of  science 
relative  to  the  nature  of  radiant  energy  and  its  effects  on  both 
living  organisms  and  inanimate  matter;  (3)  to  supply  informa- 
tion concerning  the  inter-conversion  of  electrical  and  radiant 
energy;  (4)  to  show  how  the  physiological  and  physical  aspects 
of  vision  are  related;  (5)  to  provide  training  in  the  use  of 
optical  instruments;  (6)  to  develop  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
proper  illumination  in  the  home  and  in  public  buildings,  and 
knowledge  of  the  factors  involved  in  illumination;    (7)   to  cul- 
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tivate  the  habit  of  reading  literature  in  this  field,  particularly 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  of  interest  to  high  school  students 
and  educated  adults  who  are  not  specialists  in  the  field  of 
science;  (8)  and  to  assist  the  prospective  teacher  in  making  a 
wise  choice  of  subject  matter  for  presentation  to  students  in 
high  school  physics,  general   science,   and   related   subjects. 

Among  the  topics  studied  are  the  following:  the  propaga- 
tion of  light,  emission  and  absorption  of  radiant  energy,  reflec- 
tion, refraction,  polarization,  spectrum  analysis,  photometric 
measurements,  photoelectric  cells,  instruments  for  measuring 
high  temperatures,  characteristics  of  illumination,  modern  illum- 
inants,  direct  and  indirect  lighting,  and  industrial  and  domestic 
use  of  light.  Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Science  406.     Astronomy 

This  course  in  descriptive  astronomy  is  planned  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  following  groups:  (1)  students  preparing  to  teach 
high  school  science,  since  all  junior  high  school  science  courses 
now  require  instruction  in  the  elementary  phases  of  descriptive 
astronomy;  (2)  students  who  are  minoring  in  the  field  of 
science,  especially  those  from  the  department  of  mathematics, 
since  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  is  of  great  value  in  dealing 
with  spherical  trigonometry  and  other  specialized  fields  of  math- 
ematics; (3)  students  in  departments  other  than  science  and 
mathematics  who  are  interested  to  study  the  beginnings  of 
astronomy  for  purposes  of  general  education  or  use  in  connec- 
tion with  special  topics  in  the  fields  of  English  or  the  fine 
arts. 

This  introductory  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  science  of  astronomy.  Such  topics  as 
the  following  are  considered:  motions  of  the  earth;  time;  the 
moon;  law  of  gravitation;  the  planets,  comets,  and  meteors; 
the  sun ;  evolution  of  the  solar  system ;  the  constellations ;  dis- 
tances and  motions  of  the  stars;   and  spectrum  analysis. 

Credit :     4  semester-hours 

For  courses  in  Physiography  and  Geology,  see  Geography 
Department. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  THE   SOCIAL   STUDIES 

For  the  past  decade  and  more,  leading  educators  have  been 
discussing  "A  New  Humanism"  for  our  colleges,  a  humanism 
which,  as  the  word  signifies,  should  be  a  study  of  man  and 
his  place  in  the  new  social  order.  "Above  all,"  says  one  of  its 
spokesmen,  "the  teacher  is  a  bearer  of  culture  and  a  creator 
of  social  values.  If  education  is  divorced  from  this  broad  social 
process,  it  will  become  formal  and  sterile."  Primarily  the 
teacher  is  a  public  servant,  and  if  the  teacher  is  to  assume  such 
a  role  in  society  a  greatly  enriched  program  of  training  is 
imperative. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  by  sociologists  that  man  in 
his  great  upward  swing  has  mastered  many  of  the  material 
obstacles  which  have  stood  in  his  way.  But  one  challenge  he 
has  not  successfully  met.  That  challenge  lies  in  the  field  of 
human  relationships.  In  this  field  are  some  of  the  most  vital 
and  unsolved  problems  confronting  him  today.  For  as  Pro- 
fessor Millikan  points  out:  "Mankind's  fundamental  beliefs 
about  the  nature  of  the  world  and  his  place  in  it  are  in  the 
last  analysis  the  great  moving  force  behind  all  his  activities." 

The  Social  Studies  Department  aims  to  give  at  the  start 
a  broadening  course  in  the  field  of  civilization  and  citizenship. 
This  course  is  the  base  of  the  Social  Studies  pyramid  and  its 
foundations  are  set  wide  and  deep.  Every  first-year  student, 
regardless  of  his  major,  is  required  to  take  this  course.  The 
fundamental  purposes  of  this  course  are  to  clarify  the  student's 
thinking  along  social  lines,  to  show  the  value  of  the  great  cul- 
tural achievements  through  which  mankind  has  passed,  to  pro- 
vide a  rich  background  of  integrated  subject  matter  in  related 
fields,  and  to  return  to  the  starting  point  with  a  well-rounded 
discussion  of  the  vital  social  problems  confronting  our  present- 
day  civilization. 

In  the  second  year  the  next  great  block  is  laid  upon  the 
pyramid.  Here  again  every  student,  regardless  of  major,  is 
required  to  take  two  courses,  one  in  the  field  of  Contemporary 
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Economic  Life  and  the  other  in  Contemporary  Political  Life. 
The  purpose  of  these  two  courses  is  expressed  in  their  titles. 
"We  are  a  nation  of  economic  illiterates,"  says  Frank  A.  Van- 
derlip;  and  former  Governor  Fort  of  New  Jersey  voices  a  real 
need  when  he  advocates  a  more  vital  program  of  training  in 
political  science  and  economics. 

Building  on  the  foundations  laid  down  by  these  three  gen- 
eral courses  the  student  now  enters  into  the  more  specialized 
fields  of  the  Social  Studies.  These  lie  in  the  subject  matter 
divisions  of  Ancient,  European  and  American  history,  and  in 
the  more  special  fields  of  economics,  sociology  and  political 
science.  Field  study  courses  in  the  metropolitan  community,  the 
greatest  social  laboratory  in  the  United  States,  are  open  to  all 
social  studies  majors.  Electives  in  related  fields  may  be  built 
into  the  pyramid  in  the  last  years  of  the  course.  The  final 
year  completes  the  structure  in  a  course  in  The  Teaching  of 
the  Social  Studies;  12  weeks  of  student  teaching  in  the  public 
school  systems  of  the  State ;  and  a  final  round-table  discussion 
period  of  six  weeks. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  social  studies  courses  num- 
bered 100A,  100B,  200A,  and  200B. 

In  addition  to  the  above  list,  all  students  minoring  in  the 
department  must  take  courses  numbered  101,  102,  201  and  202. 

In  addition  to  both  lists,  all  students  majoring  in  the  depart- 
ment must  take  courses  numbered  301,  302,  401,  403,  404  and 
four-semester  hours  to  be  selected. 

The  demonstration  school  offers  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion and  participation  in  all  the  grades  of  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school.  Each  instructor  of  the  college  department  gives 
courses,  also,  in  the  demonstration  school.  Naturally  the  school 
is  used  more  by  the  senior  methods  class,  but  all  along  the 
line,  from  the  first  year  to  the  last,  classes  and  special  groups 
are  observing  teaching  in  the  high  school.  In  the  third  or  junior 
year  direct  observation  assignments  are  made  to  all  majors. 
These   observations   cover   a   ]>eriod   of   several    weeks.     In   addi- 
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tion  the  seniors  assist  the  regular  instructor  in  many  phases  of 
this  work. 

The  program  of  the  senior  methods  group  is  so  arranged 
in  double  periods  that  the  entire  group  may  observe  a  class  in 
the  high  school  and  then  use  their  next  class  period  in  the 
college  to  discuss  and  criticize  the  work  just  seen.  Seniors  are 
frequently  given  the  opportunity  to  plan  and  teach  a  group 
under  guidance.  With  the  double  period  it  is  possible  for  the 
methods  group  to  visit  some  piece  of  work  being  done  in  the 
public   schools   of    Montclair,    Glen   Ridge   and   vicinity. 

The  social  studies  in  the  junior  high  school  include  sub- 
ject matter  usually  found  in  the  fields  of  geography,  history, 
civics,  elementary  sociology  and  elementary  economics.  Any 
study  in  these  fields  must  set  forth  the  deep-rooted  significance 
of  environmental  or  human  geography  which  so  definitely  con- 
ditions the  customs,  habits  and  activities  of  every  race  of  peo- 
ple; and  must  also  picture  the  people  themselves  living  and 
developing  in  all  their  group  relationships,  social,  economic  and 
political. 

Instead  of  the  customary  compartment  idea  of  subject  mat- 
ter in  the  three  fields  of  geography,  history  and  civics  the  group 
is  taught  in  larger  blocks  or  units.  These  units  center  about  one 
common  theme  frequently  stated  in  problem  form,  and  neces- 
sitating for  their  understanding  and  solution  related  materials 
from  all  three  fields,  e.g.,  (1)  The  Louisiana  Purchase;  (2) 
The  War  of  1812;  (3)  The  New  South,  etc.  (Grade  VII, 
The  Cradle  of  Civilization;  Grade  VIII,  The  Development  of 
Western  Europe  and  Its  Expansion  into  the  New  World; 
Grade  IX,   The  United  States  and  Its  World  Relations.) 

The  work  in  the  social  studies  for  the  senior  high  school 
is  quite  definitely  conditioned  by  the  requirements  of  the  col- 
leges and  the  mandates  of  the  State.  Moreover,  the  exigencies 
of  the  program  necessitate  an  alternative  combination  for  the 
Xth  and  Xlth  years.  In  one  year  Modern  European  History  is 
offered,  and  the  following  year  United  States  History  and  Gov- 
ernment.   In  both  of  these  years  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
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significance  of  present-day  situations,  and  the  interdependence 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  (Grade  X,  Modern  European 
History;  Grade  XI,  United  States  History  and  Government; 
Grade  XII,  Problems  of  American  Democracy.)  In  New  Jer- 
sey this  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "P.A.D."  course  (Problems 
of  American  Democracy).  "The  essence  of  critical  thinking," 
says  Dewey,  "is  the  suspended  judgment"  and  this  should  ever 
be  the  ideal  held  up  before  these  young  citizens  as  they  study 
and  discuss  the  many  vexing  problems  of  the  world  in  which 
they  live. 

College  and  Community  Contacts 

During  the  school  year  the  Department  of  Social  Studies 
aims  to  be  of  service  to  the  general  community.  During  the 
school  year   1933-34: 

(1)  The   Economics   instructors   prepared  a   stereopticon   lecture   on 

"The  Federal  Recovery  Program".  This  consisted  of  75 
lantern  slides  and  a  written  lecture,  and  was  distributed  free  of 
charge  to  high  schools,  economic  forums,  and  discussion  groups. 

This  lecture  was  in  constant  service  throughout  the  year. 

(2)  The  department  organized  a  series  of  popular  lectures  on 
"Trends  in  World  Affairs",  and  opened  these  lectures  to  both 
the  college  and  the  community  without  charge.  These  lec- 
tures were  repeated  by  the  department  as  one  of  the  courses 
offered  by  the  local  Free  Time  Guild. 

(3)  Under  the  direction  of  the  Social  Studies  Department  various 
groups  have  met  on  the  campus  for  the  discussion  of  social, 
political  and  economic  questions,  e.  g.  The  American  Political 
Science  Association  for  this  section,  The  State  League  of 
Women  Voters,  The  Social  Studies  Alumni  group,  and  groups 
interested  in  the  teaching  of  the  Problems  of  American 
Democracy,  Training  in  Citizenship  and  International  Re- 
lations. 

(4)  Members  of  the  social  studies  staff  were  frequently  called 
in  by  local  civic,  social  and  educational  groups  to  speak  on 
timely    subjects    in   which   these   various    groups   are    interested. 

Field  Course 

How  can  these  young  people  put  life  into  their  teaching  un- 
less they  know  life?  They  have  the  knowledge  that  comes  from 
hearing,  not  doing;   from  reading,  not  seeing.    What  can  we  do 
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to  help  these  prospective  teachers  bridge  the  gap  in  their  train- 
ing? 

During  the  past  year  the  Social  Studies  Department  has 
organized  a  Field  Course  in  the  Study  of  the  Metropolitan 
Community.  This  course  is  open  to  graduates  and  upper  class- 
men. Every  Social  Studies  Major  is  urged  to  take  this  course 
during  his  last  two  years.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  in  New- 
York  City  and  its  Metropolitan  Area  the  greatest  social  labora- 
tory on  earth.  Here  is  a  text  that  is  vital  and  real.  Students 
study  at  first  hand  "Eastside",  "Westside",  the  Ghetto,  China- 
town, Little  Italy,  and  the  Negro  in  Harlem.  They  go  into 
garment  factories  and  sweat-shops  to  study  conditions.  Visits 
are  made  also  to  Ellis  Island,  a  municipal  court,  the  Custom 
House,  the  Stock  Exchange,  City  Hall  and  the  County  Jail. 
Special  trips  are  made  to  places  of  historic  and  civic  interests 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

The  First  Year 

The  first  year's  work  in  college  is  perhaps  the  most  signi- 
ficant from  the  point  of  view  of  orientation.  It  should  be  stim- 
ulating in  method  and  rich  in  content.  The  student  should  get 
a  wide  vision  of  the  purposes  of  human  life  and  conduct  in 
order  that  he  may  be  helped  to  find  his  own  place  in  the  great 
scheme.  He  is  to  be  a  teacher,  a  public  servant,  "a  bearer  of 
culture". 

Therefore,  a  course  in  Civilization  and  Citizenship  is  re- 
quired of  every  first  year  student  regardless  of  major.  The 
student  is  first  introduced  to  the  many  problems  of  our  com- 
plex modern  life  through  a  study  of  the  current  literature  of 
the  present  day.  This  provides  a  natural  transition  from  his 
work  in  high  school  in  the  related  fields  of  Problems  of  Amer- 
ican Democracy  and  the  more  recent  aspects  of  American  his- 
tory. Having  set  his  "goal  posts"  in  the  first  weeks  of  this 
course,  the  student  then  turns  to  the  past,  makes  a  survey  of 
the  great  cultural  civilizations  to  see  what  history  has  to  offer 
to  a  better  understanding  of  these  problems.    As  knowledge  is 
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not  limited  to  any  single  field,  he  turns  to  other  specialized 
fields  of  study,  such  as:  science,  literature,  education  and  the 
arts,  in  order  to  get  their  viewpoints  and  contributions.  All 
this  integrated  material  in  its  turn  is  brought  to  bear  in  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  course  upon  the  special  problems  with 
which  the  course  was  introduced. 

Social  Studies   100A.   Civilisation  and   Citizenship    (See  page 
55.)  Credit:     5  semester-hours 

Social  Studies   100B.     Civilization  and  Citizenship   (See  page 
56.)  Credit:     3  semester-hours 

In  addition  to  100A  and  100B  the  majors  in  the  field  of  the 
social  studies  go  deeper  in  this  study  of  the  significance  of  the 
contributions  of  past  civilization.  They  take  specialized  courses, 
as  follows  :- 

Social  Studies  101.     Ancient  History 

The  ancient  civilizations  of  the  Mediterranean  World  from 
Egypt  to  the  decline  of  Rome  are  studied  and  compared.  The 
results  of  modern  archaelogical  research  are  stressed  and  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  relationship  of  history  to  literature, 
geography  and  economic  conditions  and  upon  the  contributions 
of  the  ancient  world  in  our  present  civilization. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  102A.     Medieval  History 

The  transition  from  the  Roman  to  the  Medieval  World,  the 
growth  of  the  Papacy  and  era  of  Charlemagne  is  introductory 
to  the  consideration  of  the  great  medieval  institutions,  religious, 
social,  political  and  economic  which  have  been  most  significant 
in  shaping  our  modern  world.  The  origins  of  the  modern  Eu- 
ropean nations,  and  medieval  contributions  in  art,  architecture 
and  literature  are  considered. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  102B.     American  Government 

The  basic  facts  and  principles  necessary  for  the  teaching  of 
courses  in  Civics,  Problems  of  American  Democracy  and  United 

States    History  are  studied   in   this  course   through  current   prob- 
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lems  in  government  and  politics.  Problems  involving  the  re- 
lationship of  the  individual  citizen  to  the  government  and  to  the 
political  party,  of  the  state  to  the  United  States  and  of  political 
machinery  to  its  functions  are  included. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
The  Second  Year 

Building  upon  the  foundations  laid  down  in  his  first  year's 
work  the  student  advances  to  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  our 
economic  and  political  structure.  Each  second  year  student,  re- 
gardless of  major,  is  required  to  take  two  courses  of  a  semes- 
ter each  in  the  fields  of  contemporary  economic  and  con- 
temporary political  life. 
Social  Studies  200A.     Contemporary  Economic  Life 

(See  page   56.) 
Social  Studies  200B.     Contemporary  Political  Life 
(See  page  57.) 

In  addition,  those  students  specializing  in  the  social  studies 
are  required  to  take  two  courses  in  modern  European  history. 
Social  Studies  201.     European  History:  1492-1815 

The  Protestant  Reformation,  the  spread  of  the  Renaissance 
through  northern  Europe,  the  first  great  oversea  discoveries, 
the  struggle  for  colonial  empire,  the  constitutional  struggle  of 
seventeenth  century  England,  the  rise  of  the  benevolent  des- 
potisms on  the  continent,  the  upheaval  in  France,  and  the  era 
of  Napoleon  with  the  inauguration  of  the  spirit  of  nationalism 
are  the  topics  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  transition 
from  dynastic  to  national  consciousness  in  the  political,  economic 
and  religious  conflicts  of  those  centuries. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  202.     European  History:   1815-Present 

The  industrialization  of  Europe,  the  spread  of  democracy, 
the  national  movements  in  Italy  and  Germany,  the  growth  of 
imperialism,  militarism  and  the  intense  political  rivalries  are 
studied  as  a  background  for  the  consideration  of  present  day 
political,  social  and  international  problems. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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The  Third  Year 
The  required  courses  for  both  semesters  in  the  junior  year 
are  in  the  field  of  American  history.    It  is  during  this  year  the 
student  begins  his  regular  assigned  work  in  observation  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  demonstration  high  school. 

Social  Studies  301.     American  History  to  1860 

The  era  of  discovery  and  colony-planters  is  surveyed.  Em- 
phasis is  given  the  development  of  cultural  differences  among 
the  English  colonists,  the  struggle  between  France  and  England 
for  control,  the  causes  of  colonial  hostility  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  the  American  Revolution.  Considerable  attention  is 
given  both  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  United  States  consti- 
tution, and  to  the  founding  of  the  nation.  The  expansion  of 
the  nation  territorially,  the  progress  of  the  industrialization  of 
the  North,  the  rise  of  the  new  West,  the  new  democracy,  and 
the  great  struggle  over  slavery  brings  the  story  to  the  Civil  War. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  302.     American  History:   1%60-Present 

The  Civil  War,  the  economic  growth  of  the  United  States 
following  Reconstruction,  the  difficult  political  and  social  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  this  change,  the  increasing  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  world  affairs,  and  the  World  War  lend  natur- 
ally to  a  consideration  of  present-day  problems. 

Credit :     4  semester-hours 

The  Fourth  Year 

The  Senior  has  now  arrived  at  the  crowning  year  of  his 
entire  Social  Studies  program.  The  outstanding  course  is  The 
Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools.  This  course  is  tied  very  directly  with  observation 
and  participation  in  the  demonstration  high  school.  He  brings 
to  bear  in  this  field  of  work  the  principles  he  has  learned  in 
his  education  courses,  and  the  subject  matter  he  has  gotten  from 
his  courses  in  the  Social  Studies. 

During  the  second  semester  comes  the  real  testing  period 
of  all  his  training.    He  goes  out  to  do  his   supervised   teaching 
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for  a  period  of  twelve  weeks  in  a  public  school  system.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  has  frequent  visits  from  instructors  in  both 
Education  and  Social  Studies  Departments.  The  nature  of  this 
training  is  described  in  detail  on  page  67.  He  must  pass  in 
this  particular  aspect  of  his  training  before  he  can  graduate. 
Social  Studies  401.  Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools 

The  course  aims  to  present  recent  tendencies  in  educational 
method  in  teaching  the  social  studies.  A  program  is  presented 
containing  the  fusion  organization  of  the  social  studies  in  so- 
cialized recitation,  the  teaching  of  current  events,  projects  in 
citizenship,  and  the  use  of  the  project-problem  as  a  method  of 
teaching  history  and  civics.  A  laboratory  containing  texts  and 
workbooks  in  the  social  studies  field  and  more  illustrative  and 
concrete  material  is  available  to  the  students  of  this  course. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  403.     Supervised  Teaching  in  Social  Studies 

The  student,  specializing  in  the  field  of  Social  Studies,  now 
becomes  a  teacher,  giving  all  of  his  time  for  a  full  term  to  ob- 
servation and  participation  in  real  teaching  situations  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State.  The  student  is  apprenticed  to  a 
teacher  of  experience  and  skill,  and  is  supervised  at  frequent 
intervals.  A  record  is  kept  in  each  case  and  the  student  is  ex- 
pected to  prove  his  ability  to  teach  in  his  chosen  field. 

Credit:     10  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Social 
Studies 

This  course  follows  the  experience  the  student  has  gained 
from  Social  Studies  401  and  from  his  practice  teaching.  Many 
of  the  problems  discussed  come,  therefore,  directly  from  the 
background  of  his  teaching  experience.  It  aims  to  give  concrete 
and  helpful  suggestions  to  meet  these  problems. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Other  Courses  in  Social  Studies 
Social  Studies  304.     American  Political  Biography 

This  is  the  study  of  the  life  and  influence  of   the  leading 
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figures  in  American  political  and  social  history.  It  is  the  aim 
here  to  show  the  relation  of  each  of  these  characters  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived  and  point  out  how  he  influenced  the 
trend  of  American  life.  The  study  includes  such  leaders  as 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Webster,  Lincoln,  Cleveland, 
Roosevelt,  Wilson. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  307.     Sociology  I 

This  course  aims  to  bring  the  student  face  to  face  with 
phases  of  social  life,  to  discover  the  problems  that  exist,  and  to 
investigate  the  solutions  that  are  offered.  To  this  end  the 
metropolitan  community  is  used  as  a  social  studies  laboratory, 
conditions  having  to  do  with  crime  and  punishment,  unemploy- 
ment, poverty  and  destitution,  housing,  etc.,  are  seen  in  actual 
life.  Such  observation  suggests  topics  for  intensive  study 
throughout  the  course.  Toward  the  end  of  the  term  the  material 
collected  is  examined  for  possible  generalizations  that  appear 
valid  and  useful. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  308.     Sociology  II 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Sociology  I  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  those  social  problems  and  principles  with  which  the 
teacher  is  particularly  concerned.  Under  this  category  such 
topics  are  found  as :  racial  relationships,  juvenile  delinquency, 
the  functioning  of  family  and  neighborhood  groups,  etc.  As 
in  Sociology  I  the  metropolitan  community  will  be  used  as  a 
Social  Studies  laboratory. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  310.     Oriental  and  Greek  Civilization 

This  course  aims  to  set  forth  the  important  contributions  to 
the  development  of  civilization  made  in  antiquity  in  the  three 
great  centers  of  the  Near  East:  Egypt,  Mesopotamia  and  Crete. 
Greek  civilization  is  taken  up  in  detail  with  special  reference  to 
its  reflection  of  the  influence  on  Greece,  of  the  culture',  ^\  the 
earlier  nations.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  extraordinary 
achievements  and   the  Splendid   age  <>f    Pericles.     Students  of   the 
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Social  Studies,  English,  and  foreign  languages  should  find  in 
this  course  an  important  addition  to  the  background  which  they 
should  carry  to  their  high  school  teaching. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  311.     Greek  Civilization—The  Hellenistic  Period 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  important  develop- 
ments in  Greek  civilization  during  the  period  400  B.C.  to  the 
beginnings  of  the  Christian  Era.  Attention  is  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  vast  changes  produced  by  the  decline  in  power  of 
Athens  and  Sparta  and  the  dramatic  rise  of  Macedonia.  The 
important  elements  in  Greek  civilization  directly  connected  with 
the  great  Hellenistic  centers,  Alexandria  and  Pergarum  are  dis- 
cussed. Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  Greek  experiment  in 
Federal  government,  the  Achean  League,  and  also  to  the  effects 
of  Roman  interference  in  Greek  politics. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  312.     Roman  Civilization—The  Republican 
Period 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  social  changes  at 
Rome  from  the  time  of  its  founding  to  the  end  of  the  Republic. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  earliest  features  of  Roman  civiliza- 
tion and  the  successive  modifications  due  to  Roman  commer- 
cial relations  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  with  the  Etruscans. 
Carthaginians  and  Greeks.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
more  familiar  period  of  intense  individualism  during  the  last 
century  of  the  Republic.  The  outstanding  personalities  of  this 
period  are  studied  against  the  political,  social  and  economic 
background  of  the  time  in  which  they  lived. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  313.  Roman  Civilization— The  Imperial  Period 
This  course  aims  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  social, 
political  and  economic  development  of  Roman  civilization  to  the 
end  of  the  Imperial  Period  (476  A.D.)  Special  attention  is  giv- 
en to  Roman  private  life  during  the  first  century  of  the  Em- 
pire and  as  complete  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  daily  life  of  all 
classes  of  Roman  men  and  women  is  drawn.    An  important  ele- 
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ment  in  the  course  is  the  discussion  of  the  conflict  between 
Paganism  and  Christianity  during  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Era.  The  forces  which  brought  the  Imperial  Period  to 
an  end  are  also  studied  and  there  is  some  attention  given  to  the 
Byzantine   Empire.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  314.     Medieval  Civilisation 

This  course  aims  to  trace  the  history  and  civilization  of  the 
different  races  which  wandered  about  and  finally  settled  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  Medieval  period.  The  social  changes  at  Rome 
after  476  A.D.  due  to  the  invasions  of  the  northern  tribes  are 
discussed.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  religious,  social  and  politi- 
cal institutions  of  the  Carolingian  period.  The  course  presents 
a  careful  account  of  (1)  the  importance  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  medieval  civilization;  (2)  the  beginnings  of  modern  nations; 
(3)  the  effects  of  Arabic  learning  and  scholarship;  and,  (4) 
social  awakening  due  to  the  Crusades.  The  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks  is  discussed  as  an  important  cause  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Europe. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  405.     Economics.  Part  I 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  development  and  function  of  American  eco- 
nomic institutions,  the  maladjustments  that  are  apparent,  and 
the  changes  that  are  in  progress.  During  the  first  semester  the 
topics  considered  are :  the  corporation,  banks,  capital,  industrial 
and  agricultural  production,  problems  of  consumption.  Direct 
observations  of  economic  institutions  at  work  are  made  the  basis 
of  this  course. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  406.     Economics.  Part  II 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Part  I.  The  topics  considered  dur- 
ing the  second  semester  are :  taxation,  monopoly,  foreign  ex- 
change, market  price  and  the  distribution  of  wealth.  When- 
ever possible,  special  trips  will  be  organized  to  observe  some  of 
these  economic  institutions  at  work. 

Credit :     2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  409.     Comparative  Government 

An  understanding  of  the  ideals  and  practical  workings  of 
democracy  and  its  alternatives  in  Europe  today  is  essential  to 
teachers  of  Modern  History.  In  this  course  the  governments, 
politics  and  international  relations  will  be  studied  comparatively 
and  the  trends  toward  a  system  of  international  government  will 
be  traced.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  Great  Britain,  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy  and  Russia. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  413.     Economic  History  of  the  United  States 

This  study  of  our  national  history  from  an  economic  point 
of  view  is  particularly  valuable  in  the  period  of  economic  re- 
construction in  which  we  are  living.  The  great  trends  and  move- 
ments in  agriculture,  finance,  commerce,  manufacturing,  trans- 
portation, and  industrial  relations  are  traced  from  their  begin- 
nings in  the  colonial  period  to  their  contemporary  expressions 
in  the  present  crisis.  This  course  supplements,  but  it  does  not 
duplicate  courses  in  the  political  history  of  the  United  States  or 
courses  in  economic  principles  and  problems. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  414.     Modern  England 

This  course  deals  both  with  the  historical  periods  as  such  as 
with  the  influences  of  the  political,  economic  and  social  forces  in 
the  English  literature  of  the  century.  The  Napoleonic  era,  polit- 
ical reform,  factory  reform,  the  humanitarian  movement,  the 
Irish  question,  the  ministries  of  Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  and  the 
interpretation   of   politics   and   literature  are  considered. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  502.  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the 
American  Constitution 
This  is  primarily  a  course  on  the  graduate  level.  It  is  an 
intensive  study  of  the  origin  and  framing  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States ;  it  aims  through  a  survey  of  the  period  of 
confederation  and  of  earlier  American  political  experiences,  to 
search  out  the  roots  and  influences  that  determined  our  basic 
political  institutions.    The  seminar  method  is  employed ;  after  in- 
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troductory  lectures  by  the  instructor,  each  student  is  given  op- 
portunity for  original  investigation  and  the  presentation  to  the 
group  of  his  findings.  Attention  is  given  to  the  techniques  of 
historical  research  and  historical  writing.  From  the  profes- 
sional standpoint,  the  materials  of  the  course  are  of  the  great- 
test  value  not  only  to  teachers  of  American  History  but  also 
to  the  teachers  of  Civics  and  Problems  of  American  Democracy. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  506.     The  British  Empire  from  1783-1934 

This  is  primarily  a  course  on  the  graduate  level.  It  deals 
with  the  evolution  of  the  British  Empire  from  the  period  of  the 
old  Colonial  system  to  the  present  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.  The  rise  of  Dominion  Government,  the  forces  of  anti- 
imperialism  and  the  various  solutions  suggested  for  the  improve- 
ment of  imperial  relations  are  stressed.  The  histories  of  Canada, 
Australia,   New  Zealand,   South  Africa  and   India  are   included. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  507.     American  Archceology 

This  course  aims  to  show  the  influence  of  Ancient  America 
on  Twentieth  Century  America.  The  New  World  of  the  early 
discoverers  was  in  reality  far  from  new.  "Columbus  came  late". 
The  course  will  discuss  the  prehistoric  pueblo  dwellers,  and  the 
early  mound  builders.  The  truly  remarkable  civilizations  of  the 
Mayas  and  the  Incas  will  be  examined  and  compared  with  that 
of  the  Aztecs.  North  American  tribes  of  Indians  will  be  studied, 
also,  in  order  to  evaluate  their  significant  cultures. 

Credit :     2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  508.     Modern  Germany 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  picture  of  the  men  and  conditions 
controlling  Germany  since  the  World  War.  It  analyzes  the  fac- 
tors and  tendencies  in  the  life  of  present-day  Germany,  and 
raises  the  question  as  to  where  these  tendencies  are  aiming  in 
political,  social  and  cultural  life  of  a  new  Germany. 

Credit:       2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  509.     Classical  Archceology 

This   course    is   designed  to    present   a    knowledge   of    source 
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material  in  the  fine  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome  that  will  enable 
the  individual  to  reconstruct  for  himself  various  phases  of 
Greek  and  Roman  culture.  This  work  will  be  of  particular  im- 
portance to  all  prospective  teachers  of  the  Social  Studies,  Latin 
and  English.  The  course  will  be  conducted  by  lectures  liberally 
illustrated  by  an  abundance  of  colorful  material.  Much  of  this 
material  will  be  verified  by  trips  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  and  other  local  museums. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  511.  Field  Studies  in  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
munity 
This  course  consists  of  ten  field  trips  and  gives  class  periods. 
The  class  periods  come  every  third  Saturday  and  the  field  trips 
occupy  all  day  on  the  remaining  Saturdays.  Among  the  sub- 
jects studied  are  housing,  the  Negro,  foreign  peoples,  working 
conditions,  transportation  and  communication,  the  financial  sys- 
tem, the  United  States  government  in  New  York,  local  govern- 
ment and  politics  and  the  history  of  the  Metropolitan  region. 
Social  Studies  majors  are  urged  strongly  to  take  this  course 
either  in  the  Junior  or  Senior  year. 

Credit :     4  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

The  world  consists  of  regions.  Each  region  has  its  own  per- 
sonality, its  own  set  of  significant  conditions.  A  Kirghiz  nomad, 
an  Illinois  farmer,  a  Norwegian  fisherman,  an  Amazonian  rub- 
ber gatherer,  a  Canadian  lumber  jack,  a  Chinese  junk  man — 
each  lives  in  a  world  whose  conditions  and  outlook  are  unlike 
the  others.  To  interpret  those  earth  qualities,  conditions,  forms, 
measured  components,  and  interactions  that  enable  us  to  think 
rationally  and  to  look  understanding^  at  a  man  in  relation  to 
the  elements  of  his  complex  physical  and  social  environment 
are  the  distinctive  functions  of  modern  geography. 

Geography  in  its  dual  role  as  a  natural  and  social  science 
thus  becomes  a  task  of  interpretation.  It  has  a  field  cultivated 
but  little  by  the  other  natural  and  social  sciences.  It  has  a  point 
of  view  which  is  needed  in  any  attempt  to  analyze  modern 
civilization. 

Nations  today  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  one  great 
family  and  can  no  longer  be  treated  as  totally  separate  units — 
whatever  happens  in  one  corner  of  the  earth  is  now  of  interest 
to  the  remainder  of  the  world.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  that 
tea  is  produced  in  China  and  the  physical  and  economic  reasons 
why,  but  also  that  the  status  of  the  industry  there  may  be  re- 
flected in  the  price  of  hogs  in  the  corn  belt  of  the  United  States. 

Tariffs  and  sectionalism  today  follow  closely  upon  the  geo- 
graphic and  industrial  conditions — New  England  wants  a  tariff 
on  clothes  and  shoes  to  protect  her  textile  mills  and  shoe  fac- 
tories— the  wool  growers  of  Ohio  want  a  tariff  on  raw  wool, 
Pennsylvania  wants  a  tariff  on  coal,  the  beet  su^ar  interests  of 
the  United  States  demand  a  tariff  on  sugar,  and  western  fruit 
growers  call  for  a  tariff  on  their  products. 

The  science  of  geography  is  really  an  explanation  of  things, 
a  basis  of  understanding,  a  subject  valuable  in  every  walk  of 
life  as  well  as  a  vital  part  of  training  for  citizenship  and  affords 
an  opportunity  for  teaching  the  good  relations  of  nations  with 
each   other.     A   knowledge   of   the  geography   of   the   world   gives 
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people  respect,  sympathy,  and  understanding  for  each  other.  If 
a  student  knows  enough  geography,  enough  history  and  enough 
about  human  nature,  he  will  not  think  foreigners  queer  or  fool- 
ish but  will  realize  that  they  have  done  very  much  as  he  would 
have  done  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Almost  every  day  people  are  called  upon  to  meet  and  settle 
some  problem  that  requires  geographic  knowledge.  The  agri- 
culturist, the  merchant,  the  mariner,  the  aviator,  the  manufac- 
turer, the  politician,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  all  should  be  well 
grounded  in  this  field.  Aside  from  its  application  to  the  imme- 
diate problems  of  business  and  political  life,  geography  has  cul- 
tural value  by  making  man  at  home  with  human  relations,  with 
his  relations  to  nature,  by  apprehending  its  beauty  and  grandeur. 

Climate  and  weather  enter  deeply  into  the  whole  fabric  of 
human  life.  Climate  pursues  us,  penetrates  us,  lives  with  us, 
conditions  our  activities,  the  vigor  of  our  bodies,  the  tone  of 
our  spirits,  by  day  and  by  night,  season  by  season,  and  year  by 
year.  The  distribution  of  temperature  and  rainfall  affects  every 
human  being  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  controlling  activity  in 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  communication,  transportation  and 
governs  the   food,  raiment,   and  the  home  of   man. 

Doctor  Bagley  in  an  address  in  New  York  City  pointed  out 
that  in  the  development  of  universal  education,  the  science  of 
geography  was  the  first  field  of  specialized  knowledge  to  be 
accorded  a  place  in  a  curriculum  designed  for  all  the  children 
of  all  the  people. 

The  courses  in  the  department  of  geography  are  arranged 
not  only  to  prepare  teachers  of  geography  for  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  but  also  to:  (1)  contribute  to  the  prepara- 
tions of  science  and  other  teachers;  (2)  serve  as  fundamental 
courses  for  the  student  of  history,  economics,  and  related  sub- 
jects; (3)  afford,  as  a  part  of  general  education,  a  broad  cul- 
tural background  for  an  understanding  of  world  affairs;  and 
(4)    furnish  a  basis   for  enjoyment  of   recreation  and  travel. 

For  one  who  minors  in  geography  the  courses  are  planned 
to  give  a  thorough  grounding  in  subject  matter  and  technique 
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that  will  prepare  him  to  teach  the  subject  in  secondary  schools. 

For  geographical  study,  the  State  Teachers  College  has  an 
ideal  location.  Almost  every  kind  of  rock  and  mineral  type 
known  to  man  is  to  be  found  here.  There  is  an  astounding 
diversity  of  geological  structure  and  physiographic  formations. 
The  story  of  glaciation  is  written  across  the  whole  area  of 
Northern  New  Jersey.  Contrasted  types  of  stream,  valley,  and 
topography  are  at  one's  command.  Only  a  few  miles  to  the 
east  lies  the  coast  line  with  its  wealth  of  shore  line  features, 
while  to  the  west  appear  the  folded  ranges  of  the  Appalachians 
and  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  one  of  the  notable  works  of 
nature. 

Xew  York  City,  with  its  millions  of  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  its  splendid  harbor,  its  large  and  well  equipped 
libraries  and  museums,  its  weather  bureau,  and  its  enormous 
wealth  of  industry  and  lines  of  communication,  is  less  than  an 
hour's  ride  away.  In  addition,  the  location  of  towns  and  cities, 
the  localization  of  manufacturing  sites,  roads,  railroads,  and  the 
distribution  of  population  in  the  region  show  a  striking  response 
to  the  environment. 

Geography   100  is  required  of  all  students. 

Geography  201,  202,  301,  and  302  constitute  a  minor  in 
geography. 

Those  majoring  or  minoring  in  other  departments  may  meet 
subject  certificate  requirements  by  taking  courses  numbered  in 
the   100  and  300  groups. 

The  First  Year 
The  work  of  the  first  year  in  geography  aims  through  a 
study  of  geographic  principles  and  type  regions  to  give  the  stu- 
dents an  accurate  conception  of  the  subject  as  a  field  of  scien- 
tific thought;  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  geography 
in  education;  to  serve  as  a  unit  of  general  culture;  and  to 
establish  fundamental  concepts  of  the  subject  that  will  be  of 
value    for    further  study   in   geography. 

ogbaphy    100.    Principles   of    Economic   and   Social    Geog- 
raphy (See  page  57) 

Credit :     2  semester-hours 
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The  Second  Year 

The  courses  for  the  sophomore  year  are  arranged  to  give 
the  students  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  physical  background 
of  the  subject,  and  a  development  of  geographic  thinking  that 
will  aid  them  in  clear  reasoning  and  expression  in  working  out 
the  relationships  of  man  to  his  natural  environment.  Also 
detailed  regional  studies  of  continental  areas  are  introduced  for 
the  first  time  and  more  thought  given  to  the  professionalization 
of  the  subject  matter. 

Geography  201.     Physiography 

Land  forms  and  water  bodies  are  studied  from  the  stand- 
point of  origin  and  evolution  and,  together  with  the  meteoro- 
logical elements  which  go  to  make  up  climate  such  as  tempera- 
tures, pressures,  winds,  clouds,  humidity,  precipitation,  and 
atmospheric  dust,  are  considered  in  relation  to  their  influence 
upon  life  activities.  In  the  treatment  of  the  climate  the  aim  is 
to  determine  (1)  its  characteristics,  (2)  its  regional  distribu- 
tion, and  (3)  its  significance  to  life  activities.  The  laboratory 
work  consists  of  a  study  of  topographic  maps,  models,  and  field 
excursions.  Attention  is  given  to  the  operation  and  values  of 
the  Federal  Weather  Bureau.  Throughout  the  course  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  relationships  of  physical  environment  to 
human  affairs.  This  course  affords  excellent  background  for 
all  courses  in  geography. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Geography   202.     Geography   of   the   Western   Hemisphere 

This  course  constitutes  a  detailed  regional  study  of  the  con- 
tinents of  North  America  and  South  America.  North  America 
is  treated  first.  It  serves  as  an  introduction  to,  and  a  desirable 
foundation  for,  the  study  of  other  continental  areas.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  human  activities  in  relation  to  their  natural 
environment,  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  continents 
with  each  other  and  with  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  the  possi- 
bility of   further  human  utilization. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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The  Third  and  Fourth  Years 

In  the  work  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  there  is  con- 
tinued emphasis  upon  the  subject  matter,  in  regional  and  eco- 
nomic geography,  necessary  for  teaching  geography  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  Also  more  attention  is  given  to  the  profes- 
sionalization  of  the  subject  matter  than  in  either  of  the  previous 
years.  That  is,  the  techniques  of  presenting  material,  the  use 
of  geographical  tools,  and  the  problems  of  testing  are  dealt  with 
in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  matter  in  hand. 

Geography  301.     Geography  of  Eurasia 

This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  relief,  climate, 
coastline,  and  marginal  seas  of  Eurasia  as  a  whole,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  detailed  regional  studies  of  Europe  and  Asia  respec- 
tively. Emphasis  is  given  to  the  economic,  social  and  political 
activities  of  the  people  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  their  relation  to 
the  natural  environment. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Geography  302.     Economic   Geography 

A  comprehensive  study  is  made  of  the  influence  of  the 
natural  environment  upon  the  production,  trade,  and  utilization 
of  the  more  important  agricultural,  mineral,  forest,  factory,  and 
sea  commodities ;  of  the  development  of  continental  and  ocean 
trade  routes  and  trade  regions  of  the  world.  The  course  affords 
preparation  for  the  teaching  of  world  geography  and  economic 
geography  in  secondary  schools. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Other  Courses  in   Geography 

Geography  303.  Geographic  Influences  in  American  History 
A  study  is  made  of  the  geographic  factors  influencing  the 
development  of  social,  economic,  and  political  life  of  America. 
It  is  recommended  especially  to  students  of  history  and  related 
subjei 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Geography  304.  Geography  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand 
A  study  of  the  activities  of  the  people  of  Africa,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  location,  relief,  and  climate  of  the 
continents.  Attention  is  given  to  the  influence  of  geographic 
factors  upon  the  past- war  adjustments  and  the  possible  future 
relations  of  these  countries  with  the  United  States. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  405.     Climates  of  the  World 

This  course  embraces  an  explanatory  comparison  of  the 
major  types  of  climatic  environment  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  and  the  factors  controlling  their  distribution.  Spe- 
cial attention  will  be  given  to  graphing,  mapping,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  climatic  data. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  406,  407.     Geology 

This  is  a  two-semester  course  dealing  with  the  earth  and  its 
geographic,  stratigraphic,  and  structural  development  through- 
out geologic  time;  the  record  of  the  evolution  of  life  as  inter- 
preted through  a  study  of  rocks  and  fossils.  Occasional  local 
field  trips  are  taken. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours  each  course 

Geography  408.     Political  Geography 

This  course  deals  with  the  geographic  conditions  influencing 
the  significant  changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  geographic  factors  influencing  racial, 
religious,  commercial,  and  political  adjustment  between  nations. 
It  is  especially  recommended  to  students  of  history,  economics, 
and  sociology. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   MUSIC 

The  Music  Department  offers  a  two-fold  music  program: 

1.  Music  courses  as  cultural  background  for  prospective 
high  school  teachers  of  non-music  subjects. 

2.  A  curriculum  in  music  for  those  students  who  wish  to 
teach  music  in  combination  with  non-music  subjects  in  high 
school. 

The  cultural  obligation  of  the  teacher  has  long  been  recog- 
nized. Teacher-training  has  become  increasingly  a  matter  of 
providing  rich  cultural  backgrounds  upon  which  the  teaching 
of  a  given  subject  may  be  projected.  For  this  reason  a  variety 
of  music  activities  are  offered.  Students  are  urged  to  continue 
those  music  interests  started  in  high  school,  and  to  develop  new 
ones.  All  entering  students  are  given  a  music  background  test 
and  music  performance  test.  On  the  basis  of  these  tests  stu- 
dents are  advised  to  participate  in  the  various  music  activities 
of  the  College  such  as  the  A  Capella  Choir,  Glee  Clubs,  Orches- 
tra, Band,  or  Instrumental  Ensemble.  In  addition,  all  fresh- 
men are  required  to  take  the  course  in  "Music  and  Art  Appre- 
ciation." This  course  may  be  regarded  as  the  fine  arts  wing 
of  the  course  in  "Civilization  and  Citizenship"  with  which  it  is 
integrated.  General  subjects  may  also  elect  "Music  Literature," 
"Epochs  in  Music  Development,"  and  the  "Development  of 
Opera"  in  the  junior  or  senior  years. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  high  school  teachers  who 
can  teach  a  combination  of  music  and  non-music  subjects.  For 
the  past  several  years  frequent  calls  have  been  received  for  such 
teachers.  In  order  to  meet  this  need,  a  music  minor  is  offered. 
This  curriculum  begins  in  the  sophomore  year  and  includes 
courses  in  "Music  History  and  Appreciation,"  "Music  Theory," 
"Music  Performance  Skills,"  and  "Music  Methods."  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  music  courses,  music  minors  are  required  to 
belong,  if  eligible,  to  the  College  A  Capella  Choir,  and  the  Col- 
lege Orchestra.  Music  minors  must  also  meet  a  minimum  stand- 
ard in  piano  playing. 
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Because  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  music  performance  and 
the  short  training  period,  only  the  most  outstanding  students 
are  advised   to   elect  the   music  minor. 

In  organizing  this  work  the  Music  Department  has  been 
guided  by  the  following  principles : 

1.  Music  appreciation  is  caught,  not  taught.  In  essence 
it  is  shared  experience  between  composer,  performer  and  lis- 
tener. For  this  reason,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  expressive 
aspect  of  music  rather  than  the  technical  content. 

2.  Music  appreciation  can  best  be  brought  about  by  raising 
the  entire  cultural  level  of  the  student.  It  follows  that  bring- 
ing one  to  appreciate  good  music  and  to  dislike  poor  music  is 
largely  a  matter  of  bringing  one  to  appreciate  those  activities, 
both  personal  and  social,  to  which  good  music  is  congruent, 
and  to  dislike  those  activities  to  which  poor  music  is  congruent. 

3.  Acquiring  technical  skill  in  performance  is  to  be  re- 
garded ever  as  a  means  to  an  end — self  expression  through 
music.  The  recognition  of  this  principle  not  only  motivates 
acquiring  technique,  but  indicates  its  rightful  relation  to  music 
expression. 

4.  In  developing  music  performance  ability,  the  process  is 
more  important  than  the  product.  Perfect  music  performance  is 
not  to  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  a  joy  in  music  making,  and 
music  performance  which  does  not  provide  the  student  with  a 
creative  outlet  and  an  enrichment  of  life  is  not  worth  the  hav- 
ing.   In  the  final  analysis,  music  values  are  human  values. 

Music   100.     Music  and  Art  Appreciation  (See  page  60.) 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  201.     Sight  Reading   and    Ear   Training 

This  course  aims  to  develop  skill  in  the  sight  reading  of 
music  suitable  for  use  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  It 
includes  a  study  of  rudiments  of  music,  major  and  minor  scales, 
intervals,  music  terminology,  ear  and  eye  recognition  of  com- 
monly used  tonal  and  rhythmic  groups,  and  written  dictation 
of  a  standard  repertory  of  thematic  material. 
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The  above  subject  matter  is  taught  through  actual  songs 
suitable  for  classroom  use,  thus  assuring  direct  application  of 
skill  gained,  and  at  the  same  time  providing  an  extended  song 
repertory  for  the  student. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Music  202.     Harmony 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  practical  treatment  of  harmony 
as  related  to  the  classroom.  It  includes  a  study  of  primary  and 
secondary  triads,  in  first  and  second  inversions,  dominant  sev- 
enth chord,  non-harmonic  tones,  modulation,  musical  form,  and 
harmonic  analysis. 

The  above  theory  is  presented  first  as  musical  experience, 
analyzed,  defined,  and  used  as  a  basis  of  ear  training,  dictation, 
and  melody  writing. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  functional  aspects  of  har- 
mony as  applied  to  the  piano  keyboard,  in  transposition,  chord- 
ing,  harmonization  of  melodies,  and  improvisation  of  accom- 
paniments. 

Prerequisite:  Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Music  301A.     Music  Literature 

This  is  a  survey  course  in  Music  Literature  dealing  with 
types  of  composition  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  fields.  It 
includes  a  study  of  folk  song,  art  song,  opera,  oratorio,  idealized 
dance  forms,  instrumental  suite,  symphony,  symphonic  poem. 
Abundant  use  of  musical  illustration,  through  directed  listening, 
and  music  making,  acquaints  the  student  with  great  masterpieces 
of  musical  art.  This  course  aims  to  make  intelligent  and  appre- 
ciative radio  listeners  and  concert  goers.  In  this  connection, 
students  are  required  to  make  a  book  of  thematic  materials  of 
music  frequently  heard  on  the  radio  or  in  concert. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  301B.     Instrumental  TecJmiquc 

This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  high  school 
orchestras   and   bands,    selecting,    buying,    and    caring    for   the 
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instruments,  technique  of  class  instruction,  conduct  of  the  re- 
hearsal, conducting  and  practical  experience  in  transposing  and 
arranging  music  for  orchestra  and  band.  It  also  includes  a 
study  of  the  mechanism,  range,  tuning,  fingering,  and  use  of 
the  principal  instruments  in  each  orchestral  choir. 

A  feature  of  the  course  is  the  playing  of  a  repertory  of 
music  suitable  for  use  in  the  high  school  orchestra  and  band. 

This  course  carries  observation  in  the  College  Orchestra  and 
participation  in  the  College  High  School  Orchestra  and   Band. 

Prerequisite :  Harmony. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  302A.     Epochs  in  Music  Development 

This  course  makes  an  intensive  study  of  great  epochs  in 
music  making,  including  medieval,  polyphonic,  classic,  romantic, 
and  modern  periods.  Special  attention  is  given  to  related  move- 
ments in  other  fields  of  artistic  endeavor,  and  to  the  social 
aspects  of  music  as  reflecting  significant  forces  in  the  various 
periods  studied.  A  feature  of  this  course  is  the  making  of  a 
chronological  index  showing  parallel  developments  in  the  fields 
of  music,  art,  literature  and  history.  Because  of  integration 
possibilities,  this  course  is  particularly  recommended  to  majors 
in  English,  History  and  Modern  Languages. 

Prerequisite:  Music  Literature. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  302B.     Choral  Technique 

This  course  aims  to  develop  the  voice  of  the  student  through 
the  artistic  singing  of  choral  music  suitable  for  high  school  use. 
It  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of  voice  production,  breath 
control,  diction,  phrasing  and  interpretation,  illustration  of  which 
is  made  in  graded  song  material  for  various  vocal  combinations. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  such  problems  of  choral  technique 
as  conducting,  testing  and  classification  of  voices,  balance  of 
parts,  rehearsal  routine,  program  building,  and  accompaniment 
playing. 
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A  feature  of  this  course  is  the  learning  of  several  programs 
for  use  during  the  school  year.  Practical  experience  is  given 
the  student  in  conducting  and  accompanying  this  song  material. 
Each  student  is  required  to  sing  from  memory  a  small  reper- 
tory of  choral  music  suitable  for  high  school  use,  and  in  addi- 
tion, to  conduct  and  accompany  same.  This  course  carries  obser- 
vation work  with  the  College  A  Capella  Choir  and  participa- 
tion in  the  College  High  School  and  College  Glee  Clubs. 

Prerequisite:  Music  Literature. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  303.     The  Development  of  Opera 

This  course  is  not  a  history  of  opera,  but  rather  a  study  of 
the  union  of  the  arts  of  poetry,  music  and  drama,  from  the 
Greeks  down  to  the  present  day.  It  includes  a  criticism  of 
artistic  ideals,  ideals  dominating  the  various  schools  of  opera 
writing,  and  provides  criteria  for  evaluating  modern  opera. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  those  operas  which  have  their 
sources  in  great  literature,  as  "Robin  and  Marion,"  "Tann- 
hauser,"  "Pelleas  and  Melisande,"  "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  and 
"The  Nibelungen  Lied." 

This  course  carries  field  work  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
New  York. 

Because  of  possibilities  for  integration,  this  course  is  par- 
ticularly recommended  to  English  and  Modern  Language  majors. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  splendid  situation  of  the  College  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  physical  education  program.  Two  athletic  fields, 
tennis  courts  and  outdoor  play  space,  and  two  gymnasia  make 
it  possible  to  offer  a  wide  choice  of  pleasurable  activities. 

Physical  education  is  included  in  the  program  for  both  men 
and  women,  for  two  periods  a  week  during  two  of  the  four 
years. 

Physical  education  to  be  successful  must  be  pleasurable  and 
satisfying.  To  function  in  after-school  life  it  must  be  an 
activity  motivated  from  within,  and  it  is  for  both  the  present 
and  the  future  that  the  program  is  built.  The  activities  offered 
are  wholesome  and  are  interesting  to  both  high  school  and 
college  students — an  important  point  in  a  College  training  for 
the  high  school  field.  While  team  sports  are  an  important  part 
of  the  program,  individual  games,  more  possible  for  the  life  out 
of  school,  share  in  emphasis.  It  is  an  aim  of  the  department, 
then,  to  offer  the  student  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  activ- 
ities that  are  wholesome,  interesting  and  practical  for  girls  and 
women  as  recreation  both  as  a  part  of  the  school  program  and 
in  after-school  life.  The  importance  of  the  physical  benefits 
from  exercise  are  not  ignored.  In  such  a  program  the  student 
reaps  the  full  physical  benefits  that  result  from  exercise,  but 
under  the  more  desirable  conditions  of  wholehearted  participa- 
tion in  play. 

Each  student  is  given  a  yearly  health  examination  by  a  phy- 
sician who  determines  the  fitness  of  the  student  to  participate 
in  the  general  program. 

For  men  this  work  consists  of  games  and  physical  skills. 
For  each  woman  student  some  freedom  is  allowed  in  electing 
her  own  program.  One  period  a  week  is  a  regular  assigned 
program ;  the  other  may  be  elected  with  advice  from  the  physical 
education  department  by  the  student  from  the  field  of  activity 
in  which  she  is  most  interested.  Electives  are  chosen  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester. 

The   intra-mural   sports   program   is   organized   by   the   Ath- 
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letic  Association  with  supervision  by  the  physical  education 
department,  and  under  the  system  of  inter-class  and  inter-sec- 
tion competition,  each  student  has  an  opportunity  to  become  a 
member  of  an  athletic  team. 

The  program  for  men  follows  somewhat  the  same  plan, 
except  that,  in  the  field,  football,  basketball  and  baseball  are 
varsity  sports.  Intra-mural  leagues,  taking  in  many  activities, 
are  in  order  during  the  entire  year.  Under  this  system  com- 
petition is  offered  each  student  interested  in  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  an  athletic  team. 

Lockers  are  available  for  men  and  women.  A  deposit  of 
twenty-five  cents  is  made  for  each  key.  This  must  be  redeemed 
and  gymnasium  suits  removed  before  the  student  leaves  College 
in  June.    Regulation  costume   is  required  of   all   students. 

The  following  courses  are  elective,  and  by  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  instructor  may  be  substituted  for  required  work  in 
Physical  Education. 

Clogging 

Practice  is  given  in  fundamental  skills  of  clogging  and  tap 
dancing,  with  these  steps  combined  in  interesting  character 
dances. 

Creative  Dancing,  Elementary  and  Advanced 

In  dancing  the  students  aim,  by  use  of  free  but  controlled 
movement,  to  make  the  body  into  an  instrument  capable  of 
creating  and  expressing  ideas,   feelings,  and  emotions. 

Folk  and  Character  Dancing,  Elementary  and  Advanced 

This  course  is  planned  to  acquire  fundamental  skills  in  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  folk  and  national  dances. 

Sports:    Fall,    Volley   Ball   and    Hockey;    Winter,    Basketball; 
Spring,  Volley  Ball,  Baseball,  Track  and   Field. 
Sports  are  given  in  this  course  which  appeal  to  those  liking 
highly   organized    strenuous    activities    which    have    emphasis    OH 

team  work. 
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Athletic  Games 

This   course  includes   games   that  are  less   highly   organized 
for  those  who  prefer  a  more  informal  program. 
Individual  Sports:  Tennis,  Archery,  Paddle  Tennis,  Deck  Ten- 
nis, Badminton. 

The  students  are  encouraged  to  become  proficient  in  some 
individual  as  well  as  team  game.  The  games  given  above  have 
been  very  popular. 

Physical  Education  200.     Personal  Hygiene 

The  basis  for  work  in  this  course  is  the  physical  examina- 
tion which  is  given  to  each  student  on  entering  the  college. 
The  examination  is  followed,  when  necessary,  by  a  conference 
in  which  the  student  is  encouraged  to  take  any  remedial  meas- 
ures that  are  necessary.  The  class  work  is  a  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  hygienic  living,  and  is  based  on  a  study  of  physiology, 
anatomy,  and  psychology.  Special  effort  is  made  to  help  each 
student  realize  the  importance  of  observing  the  rules  of  hygiene 
in  his  daily  life.  Credit:     1  semester-hour 

Other  Courses   in   Physical   Education 
With  the  required  freshman  and  sophomore  work  as  a  foun- 
dation,  several  elective  courses  are  offered   for  both  men  and 
women.    These  courses  are  carefully  planned  so  that  the  student 
completing  them  will  be  in  a  position  to  assume  leadership  in 
the  physical  education  activities  of  the  school. 
Physical   Education   301.     Administration   and    Organisation 
of  Athletic  Activities 
This  course  is  chiefly  concerned  with  extra-curricular  activ- 
ities, the  planning  of  play  days,  tennis  and  other  sports  tourna- 
ments,  coaching,   athletic   associations   and   the  varied   problems 
connected  with  a  recreational  program. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Physical  Education  302.    Recreative  Games,  Sports  and  Ath- 
letics in  the  Secondary  Schools 
The  major  objective  of  this  course  is  the  acquisition  of  skill 
in    a    wide    variety    of    athletic    games    suitable    for    secondary 
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schools  of  various  sizes.    Skills  and  lead-up  games  are  empha- 
sized with  the  students  participating  as  players  and  officials. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 
Physical  Education  303.  Coaching  and  Officiating  {Men) 
In  this  course  a  thorough  training  is  given  in  playing  funda- 
mentals and  coaching  problems  entailed  in  the  games  of  foot- 
ball, basketball,  baseball,  and  intra-mural  activities.  Four  class 
periods  a  week  with  college  credit,  including  two  class  lectures 
and  four  activity  hours  in  the  gymnasium  for  demonstration 
are  the  requirements. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 
Physical  Education  304.  The  Problems  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion 
This  is  a  course  in  which  are  studied  the  questions  of  aims 
and  objectives,  the  plan  of  the  physical  education  program  in 
the  school  program,  content  of  a  program  and  methods  of  pre- 
senting such  a  program. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Physical  Education  305.     Principles  and  Methods  of  Health. 
Education 
The  problems  of  presenting  personal  and  community  hygiene 
to  high  school  students  is  studied,  based  on  the  required  course 
in  Personal  Hygiene.    First  Aid  is  also  included. 


Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

History  of  the  College 

The  Legislature  of  1902  directed  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  investigate  the  need  of  additional  facilities  for  the  training 
of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey.  In  1903  the 
State  Board  of  Education  recommended  that  a  normal  school  be 
established  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  The  following  year 
the  Legislature  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  site. 
After  inspecting  approximately  sixty-four  sites  the  Board  finally 
purchased  a  plot  of  twenty-five  acres  in  Upper  Montclair. 

An  appropriation  of  $275,000  was  made  by  the  Legislature 
in  1906  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  building.  The  present 
recitation  hall  was  completed  in  1908  and  the  first  class  of  187 
members  was  admitted  in  September  of  that  year. 

Seven  years  later  Edward  Russ  Hall  was  built  with  a  bequest 
of  the  Hon.  Edward  Russ,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  chairman  of  the 
Normal  School  Committee. 

The  next  building  to  be  added  to  the  group  was  a  dormitory 
for  girls  voted  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1927  and  completed  in 
the  fall  of  1928.  This  building  is  called  Chapin  Hall  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  distinguished  services  of  Dr.  Charles  S.  Chapin  as 
Principal  of  the  Montclair  State  Normal  School  from  September 
1908  to  the  date  of  his  death,  March  21st,  1924. 

The  same  Legislature  of  1927  made  an  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  about  eight  acres  of  additional  ground  lying  to  the 
north. 

The  Legislature  of  1928  appropriated  funds  for  the  erection 
of  a  demonstration  high  school. 

The  Legislature  of  1929  provided  for  the  purchase  of  thirty- 
seven  and  one-half  acres  of  land  lying  to  the  north  and  east.  This 
valuable  tract  was  taken  over  by  the  State  and  made  a  part  of  the 
campus  during  the  summer  of  1929.  A  new  athletic  field  was  de- 
veloped on  a  part  of  this  tract  during  the  summer  of  1930. 

( )n  May  27th,  1927,  the  State  Board  of  Education  passed 
resolutions  establishing  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair 
for  training  secondary  school  teachers.    The  first  class  was  grad- 


uated  from  the  four-year  college  curriculum  in  June,  1930. 

Extension  courses  were  added  to  the  teachers  college  program 
in  1929.  The  summer  session  was  established  in  1930.  Late  in 
the  spring  of  1932  the  State  Board  of  Education  voted  that  the 
college  should  offer  graduate  courses  and  grant  a  master's  degree. 

Location 

The  College  is  located  in  Upper  Montclair  about  three  miles 
from  the  Montclair  Center.  The  campus  is  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Essex  and  Passaic  Counties.  Valley  Road,  which  ex- 
tends from  Montclair  to  Paterson,  passes  the  campus  on  the  east. 
This  highway  follows  the  Watchung  range  of  mountains  which 
lies  on  the  left.  The  campus  is  on  the  side  of  this  range  and  from 
this  elevation  commands  a  view  of  great  interest  and  beauty.  To 
the  north  are  Great  Notch  and  Paterson,  to  the  south  Montclair, 
the  Oranges  and  Newark,  while  to  the  east  the  college  buildings 
overlook  the  gardens,  towns  and  cities  of  Bergen,  Hudson,  Essex 
and  Passaic  counties  to  the  Palisades  and  the  New  York  sky  line. 
The  view  is  equally  impressive  by  night  when  one  sees  only  the 
myriads  of  lights  of  this  metropolitan  section. 

The  college  campus  may  be  reached  by  the  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road to  Montclair,  and  thence  by  bus  to  the  east  entrance ;  by  the 
Erie  Railroad  to  the  Montclair  Heights  Station,  which  is  near  the 
south  entrance;  and  by  bus  from  Newark,  the  Oranges  and 
Paterson. 

Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  various  legislative  appropriations  for  land  have  provided 
the  College  with  a  campus  of  seventy  acres  which  furnishes  sites 
for  our  present  buildings  and  for  others  which  are  in  prospect. 
The  campus  is  developed  with  roadways,  walks,  shrubbery,  wood- 
ed sections,  lawns,  tennis  and  other  recreational  courts,  athletic 
fields  and  gardens. 

The  main  building  or  College  Hall,  contains  administration 
offices,  conference  rooms,  classrooms,  library,  laboratories,  and 
gymnasium. 

Edward  Russ  and  Chapin  Halls  are  maintained  by  the  State 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  women  of  the  student  body.  Both 
buildings  are  fireproof  in  construction  and  are  designed  in  the 


Spanish  Mission  style  with  white  stucco  walls  and  red  Spanish  tile 
roofs  to  conform  in  character  to  the  other  buildings  on  the  campus. 
Each  dormitory  accommodates  about  one  hundred  students  with 
single  and  double  rooms,  laundry,  bathrooms,  infirmary,  storage 
rooms,  reception  room,  living  room,  and  offices  for  hostess  and 
nurse.  The  living  rooms  are  the  social  centers  and  are  designed  to 
accommodate  parties,  dramatics,  clubs,  dances,  and  receptions.  The 
dining  rooms  and  kitchens  are  located  in  Edward  Russ  Hall. 

The  College  High  School  is  located  to  the  north  and  east  of 
College  Hall.  It  contains  offices,  assembly  room,  gymnasium,  li- 
brary, domestic  science  rooms,  classrooms  for  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  high  school  students, 
and  a  conference  room  for  college  students. 

Expenses  and  Aids 
General  Expenses 

A  tuition  fee  of  $100  is  required  of  every  state  normal  school 
or  teachers  college  student  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  tuition  fee  for  non-resident  students  is  $200  per  year. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  also  authorizes  the  levy- 
ing of  a  Student  Council  fee  of  $10  for  the  promotion  of  student 
activities.  This  fee  covers  student  publications,  associations,  clubs, 
programs,  athletics,  receptions,  and  other  activities  which  have 
distinct  social,  cultural,  and  spiritual  values. 
Living  Expenses 

The  yearly  living  expenses  for  women  students  who  live  in 
the  dormitories  amount  to  $300,  or  $7.50  per  week.  The  rate  in- 
cludes board,  laundry,  heat,  lights,  and  either  a  single  or  half  of  a 
double  room. 

Payments  are  to  be  made  as  follows : 
$100  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  occupancy. 
$100  on  or  before  December  15th. 
$100  on  or  before  March  15th. 

No  rebate  is  made  for  absence  on  account  of  expulsion,  sus- 
pension, or  voluntary  withdrawal  from  college  during  a  semester. 
A  student  who  has  a  continuous  absence  on  account  of  illness  for 
two  weeks  or  more  will  receive  a  rebate  of  $3.50  per  week. 

Women  students  who  do  not  plan  to  live  at  home  should  see 
Mrs.    M.   L.    Carter,    Dean   of    Women,   State  Teachers   College, 
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Montclair,  or  write  for  a  dormitory  application  blank.  The  appli- 
cation will  date  from  the  time  of  its  receipt.  Mrs.  Carter  is  in 
charge  of  all  dormitory  assignments. 

Women  students  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  dormi- 
tories live  in  private  homes  which  are  approved  by  the  Dean  of 
Women.  When  dormitory  vacancies  occur,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  students  living  in  private  homes  should  transfer  to  fill 
such  vacancies  upon  notice  from  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Men  students  may  be  accommodated  in  nearby  homes,  a  list 
of  which  is  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 
Student  Loan  Funds 

The  x\lumni  Association  has  raised  a  memorial  fund  of  ap- 
proximately $10,000  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  S.  Chapin. 
This  fund  has  been  incorporated  as  a  student  loan  fund. 

The  State  Student  Loan  Fund  permits  a  student  to  borrow 
$100  per  year  for  tuition  purposes  only. 

New  and  greatly  encouraging  life  prospects  have  already  been 
brought  to  deserving  students  by  these  funds. 

The  College  is  not  prepared  to  render  financial  help  in  every 
case  where  help  is  needed.  Yet  it  is  in  a  position  to  assist  many 
of  those  who  are  particularly  deserving.  Assistance  is  commonly 
rendered  through  financial  loans  and  student  employment. 

Library 
A  library  of  approximately  28,000  volumes  is  conveniently 
located  on  the  main  floor  of  the  College  Hall.  It  is  fully  cat- 
alogued, and  many  of  the  books  are  accessible  to  the  students  on 
open  shelves.  About  200  periodicals  are  received,  and  the  most 
important  ones  are  bound,  making  a  valuable  addition  to  the  ref- 
erence collection.  Trained  librarians  are  in  charge  of  the  reference 
desk,  the  loan  desk,  and  the  cataloguing. 

Student  Supply  Store 
This  enterprise  aims  to  supply  such  materials  as  are  in  contin- 
ual demand  by  the  student  body  and  faculty. 

Cafeteria 
The  cafeteria  is  under  the  management  of  a  trained  dietitian 
who  prepares  lunches  for  all  students  who  are  not  served  at  the 
Edward  Russ  dining  room.    Lunches  are  served  at  cost  prices. 


Gifts 
Many  gifts  have  been  presented  by  normal  school  and  college 
classes,  graduates  and  friends.  These  are  now  serving  a  variety  of 
purposes  in  the  College  Hall,  the  dormitories,  the  College  High 
School,  and  about  the  campus.  They  are  highly  prized  by  the  stu- 
dents and  by  the  faculty  as  expressions  of  the  good  will  and  gen- 
erosity of  the  donors. 

Bureau  of  Appointments 
The  Bureau  of  Appointments  has  been  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooperating  with  the  school  administrators  who  are  seeking 
to  fill  vacancies.  The  Bureau  aims  to  furnish  definite  and  reliable 
information  relative  to  the  training,  experience,  and  personal  fit- 
ness of  candidates.  It  will  also  arrange  for  personal  interviews 
and  for  opportunities  to  observe  candidates  in  teaching  situations. 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVE 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  a  pro- 
fessional school  which  prepares  teachers  for  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  of  the  State.  This  definite  objective  has  been  the 
controlling  factor  in  the  development  of  the  curriculum,  courses  of 
study,  teaching  procedures,  extra-curricular  activities,  and  college 
spirit  and  has  tended  to  unify  all  activities — professional,  cultural, 
and  social. 

The  College  is  organized  for  those  who  have  a  sincere  interest 
in  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  society  through  the  medium 
of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  Those  students  who  have 
the  natural  ability  to  become  friends,  guides  and  leaders  of  youth 
should  consider  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  profession  of 
teaching. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

The  College  is  organized  for  administrative  purposes  into  three 
divisions:  business  administration,  instructional  administration  and 
personnel  administration. 

Business  Division 

The  business  division  has  charge  of  financial  matters  such  as 
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appropriations,  receipts,  expenditures,  inventories,  audits  and  re- 
ports.   This  division  also  superintends  buildings  and  grounds. 

Students  contact  with  the  business  division  through  the  Busi- 
ness Office  when  they  pay  their  tuition  and  fees  and  purchase  sup- 
plies. 
Instructional  Division 

The  instructional  division  centers  its  interests  in  curricula, 
courses  of  study,  teaching  materials,  teaching  and  supervisory 
programs  and  teaching  procedures.  The  Dean  of  Instruction,  Reg- 
istrar, heads  of  departments,  Administrative  Council,  instructional 
committees  and  general  staff  are  responsible  workers  in  this  de- 
partment. 

Students  who  wish  advice  or  help  in  matters  related  to  cur- 
ricula, courses,  programs  of  studies,  advanced  standing,  instruc- 
tional procedures  and  scholastic  clubs  will  consult  the  Dean  of  In- 
struction, department  heads  and  staff  advisers. 

Matters    of    records,   reports,   credits   and    schedules   will   be 
discussed  with  the  Registrar. 
Personnel  Division 

The  personnel  division  has  the  responsibility  of  promoting  the 
physical  health,  mental  health,  work  habits,  and  social  life  of  all 
students.  The  following  list  of  staff  members  is  engaged  in  per- 
sonnel work:  personnel  director,  physical  education  instructors, 
college  physician,  college  nurse,  mental  hygiene  instructors  and 
counsellors,  psychiatrist,  visiting  teacher,  Dean  of  Women,  Dean 
of  Men,  dormitory  hostesses  and  staff  and  student  advisers. 
Orientation  and  Guidance  of  Freshmen 

During  the  first  week  of  the  college  year,  freshmen  students 
report  for  examinations,  organization  meetings,  social  functions, 
athletics,  conferences  and  instructions.  The  personnel  division  of 
the  College  is  active  in  gaining  necessary  information,  preparing 
reports,  and  furnishing  guidance.  The  Student  Council  is  active 
in  its  cooperation  in  that  it  explains  and  discusses  various  student 
clubs,  student  privileges,  and  student  responsibilities.  Staff  mem- 
bers meet  the  new  students  for  personal  interviews  and  address 
them  in  group  meetings  on  such  topics  as  educational  service, 
budgeting  of  time,  use  of  the  library,  how  to  study,  the  curricula, 
etc.    In  general,  Freshman  Week  is  a  time  for  orientation,  adjust- 
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merits,   guidance,   instructions,   examinations   and  social  contacts. 
General  Citizenship 

A  spirit  of  readiness  to  understand  objectives  and  to  assume 
responsibilities  grows  out  of  Freshman  Week.  Each  student 
realizes  that  he  has  become  part  of  a  State  enterprise  and  an  active 
group  of  professional  workers.  Social  and  professional  conscious- 
ness begins  to  take  the  place  of  individual  motives. 

From  the  first  day  each  student  is  expected  to  make  definite 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  his  or  her  associates  and  to  he 
life  of  the  College.  In  fact,  any  student  who  cannot  demonstrate 
initiative  and  leadership  through  cooperation  and  service  should 
not  train  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
teacher  in  greatest  demand  and  of  real  power  understands  the 
value  of  unselfish  teamwork,  and,  through  participation,  has 
formed  the  habit  of  leading  when  leadership  is  needed,  and 
serving  always. 
Student  Organizations 

Students  have  initiated  and  organized  councils,  clubs,  associa- 
tions, and  committees  that  are  rendering  a  great  variety  of  service 
which  is  of  a  worthy  character,  and  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
faculty  and  the  student  body. 

Student  Clubs 

Agora  Gamma  Theta  Upsilon 

Aldornia  Graduate  Club 

Aphesteon  International  Relations  Club 

Artsmen  Kappa  Delta  Pi 

Cercle  Frangais  League  of  Women  Voters 

Circolo  Italiano  Mathematics  Club 

Classical  Club  Music  Clubs 

Clio  Philosophy  Club 

Commuters'  Club  Psychology  Club 

Contemporary  Club  Rohwec 

Creative  Writing  Club  Science  Club 

Dance  Club  The  Senate 

Debating  League  Spanish  Club 

Deutsche  Verein  Men's  Athletic  Association 

1  )ramatic  Club  Women's  Athletic  Council 

English  Clubs 

Student  Council  Officers 

President    Carl  G.   Mortcnson,  '37 

L§onia  High  Si 

Vice-President    Elinore    C.    Hafstrom,    '36 

Prospect  Hill  School 

Secretary    Theresa   If.   Galati,   '38 

Bloomfirlii  High  School,  '34 

Treasurer    Bernard  E.   Phillips,  '37 

ik  School,  Newark,  '33 
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Music  and  Art 

Cultural  or  background  courses  in  Music  and  Art  are  required 
of  all  students.  Several  active  clubs  for  those  interested  in  music 
and  the  opera,  literature  and  the  drama  are  well  established.  The 
musical  organizations  include  the  following : 

A    vested    a    capella    College    Choir    of    approximately    sixty   voices 

conducted   by   Mr.    Carl   F.   Mueller. 
A    Woman's    Glee    Club    of    nearly    seventy    voices    and    a    Double 

Mixed  Quartet  conducted  by  Mr.  Mueller. 
A  College  Orchestra  of  thirty  pieces   under   the  direction  of   Miss 

Edna   E.   McEachern. 
A    String    Quartette,    String    Trio,   and    string   and   brass    ensembles 

conducted   by   Miss    McEachern. 

Frequently  outside  talent  is  engaged  for  assembly  programs. 
The  College  receives  generous  cooperation  from  the  managers  of 
the  concert  and  lecture  courses  in  Montclair,  Newark  and  New 
York.  Frequent  trips  are  made  to  the  centers  of  art  and  music 
in  New  York  City. 
Dramatics 

Dramatic  productions  vary  greatly,  including  one-act  plays, 
adaptations  of  period  drama  such  as  the  medieval  mystery  plays, 
pageants  for  such  festal  occasions  as  Christmas  and  May  Day,  and 
three-act  plays  such  as  Shaw's  Arms  and  The  Man,  Sutton  Vane's 
Outward  Bound,  and  Philip  Barry's  Holiday.  The  practical  work 
of  designing,  coaching,  directing,  costuming,  arranging  and  mak- 
ing sets,  and  make-up  receives  considerable  attention. 
Student  Exchange 

The  College  has  prepared  a  program  of  teacher  training  in  the 
field  of  modern  foreign  languages.  After  successful  completion 
of  the  prerequisite  three  years  of  high  school  French,  German,  or 
Spanish,  a  language  study  is  continued  at  Montclair  which  in- 
cludes literature,  geography,  history,  art,  civics,  politics,  etc. 
in  classes  conducted  entirely  in  French,  German  or  Spanish.  If  the 
student  has  shown  promising  aptitude  in  his  foreign  language 
work  during  his  freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  years,  he  is  then 
offered  the  opportunity  to  study  abroad  for  a  year  in  some  foreign 
teachers  college  or  university,  and  this  at  a  merely  nominal  cost. 
College  Athletics 

The  College  provides  two  athletic  fields,  six  tennis  courts, 
two  gymnasiums,  and  other  facilities  for  promoting  recreational 
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activities.  The  principal  sports  for  men  include  football,  basket- 
ball, baseball,  track  and  field  work,  and  tennis.  College  varsity 
teams  in  football,  basketball,  baseball,  and  tennis  maintain  full 
schedules  with  colleges  located  in  five  eastern  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  college  junior  teams  play  scheduled  games 
within  the  State.  Intra-mural  athletics  are  promoted  between  all 
classes.  The  women's  athletic  activities  include  volley  ball,  hockey, 
basketball,  baseball,  track  and  field,  tennis,  and  archery.  Intra- 
mural schedules  are  arranged  for  these  activities. 

Special  college  courses  have  been  organized  for  those  men  and 
women  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  coaching  athletics  and  supervising  playground  activities. 

Publications 

The  Student  Handbook  supplies  instructions,  Student  Council 
rules,  descriptions  of  organizations,  songs,  cheers,  and  other  matter 
of  special  value  to  new  students. 

"The  Pelican,"  the  student  news  publication,  covers  a  variety 
of  subjects  of  special  interest  to  students. 

The  Montclair  Quarterly  is  the  student  literary  magazine 
published  by  the  student  body. 

The  College  Annual  is  published  each  year  by  the  Senior  Class 
and  contains  general  information  of  special  value  to  graduates  and 
their  friends. 

Special  announcements  of  the  College  and  its  different  depart- 
ments are  published  as  the  need  arises. 

"State  College  Studies"  are  published  at  irregular  intervals  and 
are  comprised  of  contributions  by  members  of  the  college  faculty. 
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STUDENT  ADMISSIONS 

I.      Entrance    Requirements    As    Adopted    by    the    State 
Board  of  Education  {Abbreviated  form) 

a.  An  applicant  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age. 

b.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  medical  certificate  from  the  medical 
inspector  of  the  school  district  in  which  the  high  school  from 
which  the  applicant  comes  is   located. 

c.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  testimonial  of  good  moral  character 
from  a  responsible  person  not  related  to  the  applicant. 

d.  An  applicant  must  sign  a  declaration  that  he  will  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  Jersey  for  at  least  three  years  immediately 
after  graduation,  unless  excused  temporarily  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

e.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  recommendation  from  the  principal 
of  the  high  school  of  which  he  is,  or  expects  to  be,  a  ^-aduate. 
This  recommendation  should  certify  that  the  applicant's  character, 
personal  fitness  and  scholarship  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant 
the  expectancy  that  he  will  make  a  success  of  his  work  in  the 
College.  If  the  applicant  holds  a  teacher's  certificate,  a  statement 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  may  be  substituted. 

f.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  certificate  showing  graduation  from 
a  four-year  course  in  a  high  school  or  private  secondary  school 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  certificate  shall 
name  the  high  school  subjects  the  applicant  has  taken,  the  number 
of  weeks  given  to  each  subject,  the  number  of  recitation  periods 
a  week,  and  the  scholarship  standing  of  the  applicant. 

g.  Each  candidate  must  present  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  an 
approved  high  school  with  record  showing  successful  completion 
of  at  least  fifteen  units  of  standard  high  school  work,  not  more 
than  three  of  which  may  be  from  the  following  groups  :  Industrial 
Arts,  Mechanic  Arts,  Fine  Arts,  Household  Arts  and  Commercial 
Arts. 

h.  Included  in  the  fifteen  units  for  entrance  the  following  credits 
must  be  presented  by  each  candidate: 

English    4  Units 

Mathematics   1  Unit 

American  History  and  Problems  of  Democracy  1  Unit 

Science     1  Unit 

Additional  History,  Science  or  Mathematics  1  Unit 

Foreign  Language   2  Units 

To  be    Selected    from   Mathematics,    History,    Science 

or  Foreign  Language  •. 2  Units 

Free  Elective  3  Units 

Total     15  Units 

i.  All  applicants  not  holding  a  teacher's  certificate  with  one  year 
of  successful  experience  shall  take  examinations  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  English,  Mathematics,  Science, 
American  History  and  Citizenship,  a  psychological  test  and  such 
other  examinations  as  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may 
prescribe, 
j.  An  applicant  with  a  year  of  satisfactory  work  in  an  accredited 
college  or  normal  school  may  be  admitted  on  advanced  credit. 
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k.     Upon  entrance  each  applicant  must  be  examined  by  the  College 
Physician  to  determine  whether  he  or  she  is   free   from  disease 
or  infirmity  which  would  unfit  him  for  teaching.    Further  exam- 
ination may  be  required  of  any  student  at  any  time  to  determine 
whether  his  physical  condition  warrants  his  continuance  in  college. 
II.      High   School  Prerequisites  for  College  Majors  and 
Minors 
The    selection    of    major    and    minor    fields    of    interest    as 
cussed  under  College  Curricula,  should  be  made  with  a  consid- 
eration    of     scholastic     prerequisites.      In     general,     a     student 
who  wishes  to   specialize  in  any  one  of  the  following  fields  or 
departments  should  present  high  school  credits  in  the  respective 
fields  approximately  as  follows : 

High  School  Units 
Majors  Minimum  Recommended 

English     4  4 

Mathematics     2]/2  3y2 

Social  Studies    2  3 

Science     2  3 

Latin     3  4 

French,  German  or  Spanish 3  4 

REGISTRATION 

For  the  Freshman  Class: 

Students  who  are  undecided  as  to  whether  or  not  they  should 
enter  the  teaching  profession  are  invited  to  come  to  the  college 
for  personal  interviews.  All  candidates  for  the  freshman  class 
should  file  their  applications  with  the  Registrar  before  the  first 
day  of  May  of  the  year  that  admission  is  desired.  Form  B, 
"Certificate  of  High  School  Credits,"  should  be  filled  out  in  the 
office  of  the  high  school  principal  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
and  one-half  years  and  filed  with  the  Registrar  at  the  college 
on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  May.  The  college  entrance 
examinations  are  held  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  June.  (See 
calendar.)  The  examinations  include:  English,  Mathematics, 
Science,  American  History  and  Civics,  and  psychological  test. 
For  Advanced  Standing: 

A  Limited  number  of  students  may  be  admitted  with  ad- 
vanced Btanding.  The  acceptance  of  a  candidate  is  dependent 
upon  liis  scholarship,  as  evidenced  by  the  credentials  submitted, 
and  the  possible  number  of  vacancies  in  the  class  for  which  he 

eligible.    As  many  more  apply  than  can  be  accommodated,  it 

is    well    for    candidates    to    make   application    and    to    submit    offi- 
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cial  transcripts  of  college  records  as  early  as  possible  before 
the  beginning  of  the  semester  in  which  admission  is  desired.  (See 
calendar.) 

Frequently  vacancies  in  the  upper  classes  occur  through  with- 
drawals during  the  college  year  and  cannot  be  foreseen.  The 
Committee  on  Admissions  will,  however,  notify  applicants  as 
soon  as  definite  action  can  be  taken. 

Application  blanks  for  freshman  students  and  those  with  ad- 
vanced credits  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Registrar, 
State  Teachers  College,  Montclair. 
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CREDITS  AXD  STANDARDS 
Credits 

In  1927  the  College  was  organized  on  the  term  basis.  In 
September,  1934,  all  courses  were  organized  on  the  semester 
basis.  A  semester-hour  is  to  be  interpreted  as  work  done  in  the 
classroom  for  one  hour  a  week  during  a  period  of  at  least 
eighteen  weeks.  If  a  course  is  held  for  three  periods  a  week 
for  eighteen  weeks,  it  will  receive  three  semester-hour  credits. 
The  average  student  load  for  any  one  semester  is  sixteen  hours 
of  prepared  work  per  week,  which  should  result  in  sixteen 
semester-hour  credits.  Thirty-two  semester-hour  credits  should 
be  earned  during  each  college  year.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  semester-hour  credits  are  required  for  graduation.  Per- 
mission to  carry  more  than  the  customary  amount  of  work  per 
week  is  granted  only  to  those  who  have  demonstrated  marked 
ability.  It  is  definitely  understood  that  students  are  retained  in 
the  College  only  so  long  as  they  are  doing  satisfactory  work. 
Rating  System 

Credit  or  non-credit  marks  indicating  degrees  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  various  courses  are  given  in  letters,  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  F. 

A  indicates  excellent  work 
B  indicates  work    above    average 
C  indicates  average  work 
D  indicates  work   below   average 
F  indicates  failure 
Wd  indicates  withdrawn 
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Degree  and  Certificate 

After  a  satisfactory  completion  of  all  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  granted. 

The  graduate  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at 
Montclair  is  holder  of  a  Secondary  Certificate. 

Weighted  Scores 

For  purposes  of  striking  averages  and  obtaining  rankings, 
credit  marks  shall  receive  the  following  weighted  scores  per 
semester-hour:  A,  +4;  B,  +3;  C,  +2;  D,  +1;  F,  —1. 

Standards  of  Work 

Students  must  maintain  a  high  standard  of  work  or  they  will 
be  dropped. 

Requirements  for  Graduation  and 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

A  major  requiring  a  minimum  of  thirty-three  semester-hours 
plus  those  required  of  all  students. 

A  minor  requiring  a  minimum  of  eighteen  semester-hours. 

Sufficient  credits  in  required  and  elective  work  to  total  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester-hours. 

A  total  weighted  score  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  points,  which  is  above  the  "C"  average. 

At  least  two  years  of  work  in  physical  education. 

A  minimum  of  two  semesters  of  resident  work. 

In  addition  to  the  completion  of  such  courses  as  may  be 
prescribed,  students  must  have  an  average  weighted  score  per 
semester-hour  of  work  taken  in  the  College  as  follows : 

a.  Students  admitted  as  freshmen  2%  points 

b.  Students  admitted  as  sophomores  2^4  points 

c.  Students  admitted  as  juniors  and  seniors     2y2  points 
(1.     Students  admitted  as  graduates  3       points 
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THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULA 

The  instructional  work  of  each  curriculum  is  divided  into 
three  departments  :  (1)  prof essional  background ;  (2)  professional 
integration;  (3)  professional  subject  matter. 

Professional  Background  Courses 
The  courses  included  in  this  division  are  required  of  all  stu- 
dents and  amount  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  semester-hour 
requirement  for  graduation. 

Following  is  a  list  of  these  courses: 

English  100A  and  B  World  Literature :   Its  Masters  and  Its  Forms 
English  100C  Oral  and  Written  Composition 
Geography  100  Principals  of  Economic  and  Social  Geography- 
Music  100  Music  and  Art  Appreciation 
Science  100  The  Physical  Sciences  in  Modern  Life 
Social  Studies  100A  and  B        Civilization  and  Citizenship 
English  200A,  Composition  and  Speech 
English  200B  The  Theatre 
Science  200  Educational  Biology 
Social  Studies  200A  Contemporary  Economic  Life 
Social  Studies  200B  Contemporary  Political  Life 
Language  300  Foundations  of  Language 
Mathematics  300  The  Social  Uses  of  Mathematics 
Mathematics  400  Educational  Statistics 

Professional  Integration  Courses 

Since  the  function  of  the  whole  College  is  educational  it  is 
hardly  justifiable  to  single  out  one  department  as  the  Department 
of  Education.  There  is  needed,  however,  a  group  of  workers  who 
will  integrate  the  work  of  the  entire  College  by  coordinating  all 
the  professional  aspects  of  teaching,  such  as  subject-matter,  teach- 
ing techniques,  observation,  and  student-teaching.  This  responsi- 
bility for  the  integration  of  all  of  the  college  interests  is  delegated 
to  the  Department  of  Professional  Integration. 

The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  students: 

Integration  100  The  Social  Interpretation  of  Education 

Integration  200A  Educational  Psychology 

Integration  200B  Mental  Hygiene  and  Psychological  Testing 

Integration  300A  Aims  and  Organization  of  Secondary  Education 

Integration  300B  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Teaching 

Integration  400A  Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Education 

Integration  400B  Practicum  of  Secondary  Education 
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Professional  Subject-Matter  Courses 

Departments  of  English,  Social  Studies,  Mathematics, 
Language,  Geography,  Music,  Science  and  Physical  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  required  work  in  background  and  in  inte- 
gration the  student  specializes  in  major  and  minor  fields.  Forty- 
three  semester-hours,  including  ten  semester-hours  of  supervised 
teaching,  are  required  in  the  major  and  eighteen  semester-hours 
in  the  minor  field  of  work.  This  leaves  nine  semester-hours  of 
elective  work.  These  elective  courses  occur  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years.  It  is  often  advisable  for  students  to  do  this 
elective  work  in  the  fields  other  than  those  in  which  they  are 
specializing.  Because  of  varying  amounts  of  required  work  in 
the  departments,  students  will  graduate  with  minimum  amounts 
of  specialization  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 
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A  B  C  D  E 

English  12  18  33  10  45 

Social  Studies  12  18  33  10  45 

Science  6  18  33  10  39 

Mathematics  6  18  33  10  39 

Language  3  18  33  10  36 

In  addition  to  the  work  required  of  all  students  as  listed  above 
the  following  courses  are  offered  in  the  department  designated. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  complete  cat- 
alogue of  the  College,  not  available  for  general  distribution  but 
on  file  in  all  offices  in  the  College. 

Integration  Department 
Courses  numbered  Integration  100,  200A,  200B,  300A,  300B, 
400A  and  400 H  are  required  of  all  students;  courses  numbered 
otherwise  are  elective. 
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^nteeration  100  The  Social  Interpretation  of  Education 

ntegration  200A  Educational   Psychology 

ntegration  200 B  Mental  Hygiene  and  Psychological  Testing 

ntegration  300A  Aims  and  Organization  of  Secondary  Education 

ntegration  300B  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Teaching 

ntegration  400A  Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Education 

ntegration  400 B  Practicum  of  Secondary  Education 

ntegration  404  Problems  in  High  School  Education 

ntegration  405  Principles  of  Junior  High  School  Teaching 

ntegration  406  Educational  Sociology 

ntegration  408  Visual  Education 

ntegration  410  Mental  Hygiene 

ntegration  411  Field  Course 

ntegration  500A  History  and  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 

ntegration  500B  Advanced  Educational  Psychology 

ntegration  500C  Teaching  Procedures  in  Secondary  Education 

ntegration  501  Educational   Measurements 

ntegration  502  Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Modern  High 

School 

ntegration  503  Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research 

ntegration  504  Curriculum  •  Construction  in  the  Secondary  School 

ntegration  505  Organization  and  Administration  of  Extra-Curricular 

Activities 

ntegration  506  The  High  School  Principal 

ntegration  507  Organization   and  Administration   of    Guidance   Pro- 
grams 

ntegration  508  Supervision  and   Criticism  of   Teaching 

ntegration  509  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion 

ntegration  510  Seminar    in    Educational   Administration  and    Super- 
vision 

ntegration  511  Contemporary  Philosophy 

ntegration  512  Fundamental  Issues  in  Secondary  Education 

English  Department 
Courses  numbered  English  100A,  100B,  100C,  200A  and 
200B  are  required  of  all  students.  Courses  numbered  English  101, 
102,  201  and  302 A  are  required  of  English  minors.  Courses 
numbered  English  202,  301  and  401,  inNaddition  to  the  courses 
listed  above  and  Supervised  Student-Teaching  and  Problems  in 
the  Teaching  of  English  are  required  of  English  majors.  All 
other  courses  are  elective. 


English  100A  and  B 
English  100C 
English  100D 
English  101 
English  102 
English  200A 
English  200B 
English  201 
English  202 
English  301 
English  302A 


World  Literature:    Its  Masters  and  Its  Forms 

Composition  and  Speech 

Speech 

American  Literature 

The  Romantics 

Composition  and  Speech 

The  Theatre 

The  Victorians 

Advanced  Composition 

The  Neo-Classicists 

Elizabethans 
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English  302B  The  Medievalists 

English  304  British  and  American  Biography 

English  307  Play  Construction  and  Dramatization 

English  308  Play  Production 

English  310  Journalism 

English  312  Coa:  .rig.  Make-Up 

English  314  English  for  Business 

'.i401  The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary-  Schools 

English  402  Survey  of  English  and  American  Literature 

English  404  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Er_ 

English  406  The  Development  of  the  Modern  Novel 

English  408  Creative  Compos:*. 

English  411  Greek  Literature  in  Translation 

English 413  Modern  Pot 

English  414  Public  Relations  and  School  Publicity 

English  416  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 

English  417  The  Teaching  of  Speech 

English  418  Science  and  Literature  in  the  Modern  World 

English  419  Grammar   for  Teachers 

English  420  High  School  Classics 

English  421  The  Short  Si 

English  422  Seventeenth  Century  Literature 

English  501  Teaching  and  Supervision  of  English  in  the  Secondary 

Sch 

English  503  The  World  of  Geoffrey  Chancer 

English  505  Philosophy  and  the  English  P  . 

■h  506  Milton  and  His  Times 

English  507  Critical  Writing 

English  508  Masters  of  American  Literature 
English  509  :sical  Drama 

Social  Studies  Departme: 

All  students  are  required  to  take  Social  Studies  courses  num- 
bered 100A,  100B,  200A  and  200B.    In  addition  to  these,  all 
dents   minoring  in  the  department  must  take  courses  numbered 
101.  102,  201  and  202.   In  addition  to  both  of  these  requireme 
all  students  majoring-  in  the  department  must  take  courses  num- 
bered 301.  302,  401.  403,  404  and  four  semester-hours  to  be 
lected.   All  other  courses  are  elective. 


Social  Studies  100A  and  B 

Social  Studies  101 

Soda 

Social  Studies  2  I 

Social  Studies  200B 

Social  Sf: 

Soda! 

:'lies301 

lies  307  and  308 


Civilization  and  Citizenship 
Ancient  History 

;val  History 
Contemporary  Economic  Life 
Contemporarv  Political   I 

European  esent 

Hcan  Hi-  *60 

American  History:    1860-Present 
American   Political  Biography 
S  ciolop 
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Oriental  and  Greek  Civilization 

Greek  Civilization — The  Hellenistic  Period 

Roman  Civilization — The  Republican  Period 

Roman  Civilization — The  Imperial  Period 

Medieval    Civilization 

Teaching  the   Social   Studies   in  the  Junior  and 

Senior  High  Schools 
Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies 
Economics 

American  Government 
Comparative  Government 
Economic  History  of  the  United  States 
Modern  England 
The   Origin   and   Development  of   the  American 

Constitution 
The  British  Empire  from  1783  to  1934 
American  Archaec  I 
Modern  Germany 

Field  Studies  in  the  Metropolitan  Community 


Mat hematics  Department 
AH  students  are  required  to  take  Mathematics  300  and  400. 
The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  mathematics  majors: 
Mathematics  101,  102..  201,  202.  301.  302.  401 ,  402 ,  403  and  404. 
Mathematics  majors  are  advised  to  select  science  as  a  minor.  Stu- 
dents minoring  in  mathematics  are  advised  to  take  Mathematics 
101,  102,  201  and  : 

\-.ematical  Analysis 
Differential  Calculus 
Integral  Calculus 

The  Social  and  Commercial  Uses  of  Mathematics 
Higher  Algebra  and  Geometry  of  Space 
Advanced  Calculus 
Solid  Geometry 
The  B  I   Mathematics 

Application  of   Mathematics 
Modern  Commercial   Mathematics 
Educational   Si 

The  Teaching  of  Mathematics 
Modern  College  Geometry 
Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

1  ministration  and  Supervision  of  Mathematics  in 
Secondary  Schools 

Language  Department 
All  students  are  required  to  take  Language  300.    For  majors 
in  a  chosen  language  the  following  courses  are  required:  nos.  101, 
I : :    201,  202,  301,  302,  401.  402 ,  403  and  404.    For  minors  in  a 
language  the  following  courses  are  required;  nos.  101,  102,  201, 
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202  and  one  elective  two-hour  course.  There  is  no  major  offered  in 
Spanish;  there  is,  however,  a  minor. 


French  101  and  102 
French  201 
French  202 
French  301 
French  302 
French  401 
French  402 
French  404 
French  405 
French  406 

German  101  and  102 
German  201 
German  202 
German  301 
German  302 
German  401 
German  402 
German  404 
German  405 
German  406 

Spanish  201 

Spanish  202 

Spanish  301 

Spanish  302 

Spanish  401 
Spanish  404 
Spanish  405 
Spanish  406 

Latin  101 
Latin  102 
Latin  201 
Latin  202 
Latin  301 
Latin  302 
Latin  401 
Latin  402 
Latin  404 

Language  300 
Language  401 

Language  402 
Language  404 
uage405 
Language  406 
Language  407 


French  Civilization 

The  French  Qassics :    Corneille  and  Moliere 

The  French  Qassics  :    Racine 

French  Philosophy:    Montsquieu.  Voltaire,  Rousseau 

The  Romantic  Movement 

The  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondarv  Schools 

The  Four  Years  of  High  School  French 

Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  French 

Development  of  the  French   Novel 

Contemporary  French  Literature 

German  Civilization 

Introduction  to  the  Qassics:    Lessing 

The  German  Qassics :    Schiller  and  Goethe 

The  Romantic  and  Realistic  Movements 

The  Naturalistic  and  Xeo-Romantic  Movements 

The  Teaching  of  German  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  Four  Years  of  High  School  German 

Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  German 

The  Development  of  German  Poetry 

Studies  in  Contemporary  German  Literature 

Development    of     Spanish    Civilization    from    Early 

Times  to  the  Renaissance 
Spanish    Civilization    from    the    Renaissance    to    the 

Qassical  Period 
The   Golden  Age  of   Spanish  Literature:    Cervantes 

and  Lope  de  Vega 
The   Golden  Age    of    Spanish   Literature:     Tirso  de 

Molina  and  Caleron  da  la  Barca 
The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Seconda'---  Schools 
Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Spanish 
The  Romantic  Movement 
Studies  in  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature 

The  Masters  of  Prose  Literature:    Cicero  and  Livy 

The  Masters  of  Poetic  Literature :   Vergil  and  Horace 

The  Masters  of  Prose:    Pliny  and  Tacitus 

The  Anthology  of  Latin  Poetry :    Ennius  to  Ausonius 

Roman  Drama :    Plautus  and  Terence 

Roman  Philosophy :    Lucretius 

The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  Secondary  School 

The  Four  Years  of  High  School  Latin 

Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

Foundations  of  Language 

The   Teaching  of    Foreign   Languages   in   Secondary 

Schools 
Comparative   Phonetics 

Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages 
Introduction  to  Greek  Language  and  Literature 
The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer 
The  Greek  Drama  and  Theatre 
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Language  408 
Language  409 
Language  410  and  41 1 
Language  412 


A  Survey  of  Non-Dramatic  Literature 
Greek  Philosophy 
Classical  Archaeology 
Development  of  Language 


Geography  Department 

Geography   100  is  required  of  all  students.    Geography  201, 
202,  301  and  302  constitute  a  minor  in  Geography. 


Geography  100 
Geography  201 
Geography  202 
Geography  301 
Geography  302 
Geography  303 
Geography  304 
Geography  405 
Geography  406  and  407 
Geography  408 


Principles  of  Economic  and  Social  Geography 

Physiography 

Geography  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

Geography  of  Eurasia 

Economic  Geography 

Geographic  Influences  in  American  History 

Geography  of  Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Climates  of  the  World 

Geology 

Political  Geography 


Music  Department 
Music  100  is  required  of  all  students. 


Music  100 
Music  201 
Music  202 
Music  301A 
Music  301B 
Music  302A 
Music  302B 
Music  303 


Music  and  Art  Appreciation 

Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training 

Harmony 

Music  Literature 

Instrumental  Technique 

Epochs  in  Music  Development 

Choral  Technique 

The  Development  of  the  Opera 


Science  Department 

Biology  200  is  required  of  all  students. 

Science  100  is  required  of  all  students  except  those  special- 
izing in  Science.  By  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Head  of  the  De- 
partment, students  majoring  in  Science  may  take  work  in  Biology 
101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302;  Chemistry  101,  102,  201,  202,  301, 
302;  Physics  101,  102  and  402.  These  students  must  take  Science 
401,  403  and  404. 


Biology  101  and  102 
Biology  200 
Biology  201  and  202 
Biology  301 
Biology  302 


Botany 

Educational  Biology 

Zoology 

Animal  Histology 

Comparative  Embryology 
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Biology  303 
Biology  304 
Biology  305 

Chemistry  101  and  102 
Chemistry  201  and  202 
Chemistry  405  and  406 
Chemistry  504 
Chemistry  505 
Chemistry  506 

Physics  101  and  102 
Physics  402 
Physics  405 

Science  100 
Science  401 
Science  404 
Science  405 
Science  406 


Biological  Technique 

Human  Physiology 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates 

General  College  Chemistry 
Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 
Organic  Chemistry 
Physical  Chemistry 
Problems  in  Physical  Chemistry 
Industrial  Chemistry 

General  College  Physics 

Advanced  Electricity 

Light  and  Optical  Instruments 

The  Physical  Sciences  in  Modern  Life 
The  Teaching  of  Science 
Problems   in  Science  Teaching 
Field  Studies  in  Science 
Astronomy 


Physical  Education  Department 

Physical  Education  for  Men: 

Physical  Education  200  Personal  Hygiene 

Physical  Education  201A  Coaching  Football 

Physical  Education  201B  Organization  of  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  202A      Coaching  Baseball  and  Conditioning  Teams 

Physical  Education  202B  Management  of  Athletic  Activities 

Physical  Education  301A  Principles  and  Problems  of  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  301B  Subject  Matter  and  Teaching  of  Health 

Physical  Education  302A  Methods  and  Practice  in  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  302B  Health  Education 

Physical  Education  302C  Coaching  Basketball  and  Track 

Physical  Education  404  Seminar  in  Health  and  Physical  Education 


Physical  Education  for  Women. 


Physical 
Physical 
Physical 
Physical 
Physical 
Physical 
Physical 
Physical 
Physical 


Education  201 B 
Education  202B 
Education  201A 
Education  202A 
Education  301B 
Education  302B 
Education  301A 
Education  302A 
Education  404 


Physical  Education  301 

al  Education  302 

Physical  Education  303 
Physical  Education  304 
Physical  Education  .305 


Sports,  Dancing  and  Recreative  Games 
Sports,  Dancing  and  Recreative  Games 
Organization  of  Athletic  Activities 
Organization  of  Athletic  Activities 
Subject  Matter  and  Teaching  of  Health 
Health  Education 

Principles  and  Problems  of  Physical   Education 
Methods  and  Practice  in  Physical  Education 
Seminar  in  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Administration  and  Organization  of  Athletic  Ac- 
tivities 

Recreative  Garnet,  Sports  and  Athletic  Activities 
in  Secondary  Schools 

Coaching  and  ( officiating 

The  Problems  of  Physical  Education 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Health  Education 
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Graduate  Work  for  Master  of  Arts  Degree 

For  a  few  years  the  College  has  offered  extension  and  sum- 
mer session  courses  designed  for  junior  and  senior  high  school 
teachers  in  service.  Since  many  of  these  teachers  hold  bachelor 
of  arts  degrees  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  seen  fit  to  co- 
operate with  them  by  offering  courses  for  graduate  credit.  A 
certain  per  cent  of  these  courses  will  be  accepted  by  other  colleges 
and  universities  toward  a  master  of  arts  degree.  Those  seeking  to 
continue  graduate  work  leading  toward  this  degree  at  the  State 
Teachers  Colloge  at  Montclair  may  be  guided  by  the  following  re- 
quirements : 

Admission  : 

The  committee  on  admission  for  each  student  consists  of  the  President 
of  the  College,  the  Dean  of  Instruction  and  the  Head  of  the  Department 
in  which  the  student  wishes  to  do  his  major  work. 

Application  blanks  for  admission  to  graduate  work  may  be  secured 
from  the  Registrar.  Transcripts  of  undergraduate  work  must  accompany  the 
written  application.    No  action  will  be  taken  until  such  transcript  is  received. 

Matriculation  in  the  Graduate  Division  is  equivalent  to  candidacy  for 
the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Thirty-two  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  are  required  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Each  student  will  choose  a  major  field  in  which 
he  will   do  at  least  ten  semester  hours  of   graduate   work. 

Graduates  of  teachers  colleges  will  do  at  least  six  semester-hours  of 
work  in  Integration  courses.  Graduates  of  other  colleges  will  do  at  least 
nine  semester-hours  of  such  work,  and  must  satisfy  the  State  requirement 
for  practice  teaching. 

Not  more  than  four  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  may  be  granted 
for  a  thesis  which  shall  meet  the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Council. 

Students  not  submitting  such  thesis  shall  take  a  Departmental  Examina- 
tion which  may  be  oral  or  written  or  both.  This  examination  shall  be  given 
by  the  department  in  which  the  student  is  doing  his  major  work.  ^ 

The  average  mark  per  semester-hour  of  graduate  work  submitted  for 
the  master's  degree  must  be  "B"  or  better. 

Work  for  the  master's  degree  must  be  completed  within  five  years  of 
the  date  of  matriculation. 

The  Master's  Thesis  : 

The  following  information  will  be  of  aid  to  those  students  submitting 
masters'  theses. 

a.     Choice  of  topic  and  plans  of  research. 

Discuss  the  choice  of  topic  and  plans  for  doing  the  work  with  the 
Head  of  the  Department  in  which  you  are  specializing.  As  soon  as  you 
have  chosen  the  topic  and  have  made  tentative  plans  of  research,  the 
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Head  of  the  Department  wall  appoint  a  Sponsor  who  will  act  as  your 
guide  and  present  the  matter  to  the  committee  on  approval  of  topics 
and  plans. 

b.  Each  student  submitting  a  thesis  will  present  in  detail  his  plan  of 
research  and  thesis  organization  before  a  seminar  composed  of  graduate 
students,  sponsors  and  heads  of  departments. 

c.  Mechanics  of  the  thesis 

Standards  for  such  mechanical  details  as  paging,  diagrams,  refer- 
ences, bibliography,  titles,  etc.  will  be  set  by  the  Graduate  Council.  Data 
concerning  these  standards  wrill  be  furnished  by  the  Registrar. 

d.  Submitting  the  thesis: 

As  soon  as  the  thesis  is  completed  submit  a  typewritten  copy  to 
the  Sponsor.  If  he  approves  it,  he  will  submit  it  to  the  Reading 
Committee.  If  approved  by  the  Reading  Committee  it  wall  be  returned 
to  the  candidate  who  will  make  such  changes  as  have  been  recommended 
and  present  three  typewritten  copies  to  the  Head  of  the  Department. 
Final  acceptance  rests  with  the  Graduate  Council. 

e.  Dates : 

A  typewritten  copy  of  the  thesis  will  be  submitted  by  the  Sponsor 
to  the  Reading  Commitee  at  least  four  weeks  before  date  of  graduation. 
Three  typewritten  copies  of  the  revised  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Graduate  Council  at  least  two  weeks  before  date  of  graduation. 

f .  An  acceptable  thesis  should  show  evidence  that : 

1.  The  candidate  comprehended  the  essentials  of  his  problem, 
followed  a  well-organized  plan  of  work  and  offered  satisfactory 
solutions. 

2.  The  candidate  made  an  independent  and  intensive  study  of  the 
problem. 

3.  The  candidate  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject. 

4.  The  candidate's  conclusions  were  justified  by  his  findings. 

5.  The  candidate  showed  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  research 
methods. 

6.  The  thesis  is  not  a  duplicate  of  a  similar  studv. 

7.  The  thesis  has  required  the  equivalent  of  at  least  four  semester- 
hours  of  work. 

8.  The   data   involved   a   sufficient    fund   of   information   to    make 
findings  significant. 

9.  The  thesis  is  of  significant  value  to  the  teaching  profession. 

No  credit  m  granted  for :  u 

1.  Correspondence  work. 

2.  Junior-college  courses. 

3.  Graduate  credit   with   mark  under  "C". 

4.  Supervised  teaching. 

5.  Graduate  credit   from  other  colleges  in  excess  of   eight  semester- 
hours. 

6.  For   the   Department    Examination   required  of   those  students   not 
submitting   master's  theses. 
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This  condensed  bulletin  may  suffice  until  the  publication  of  the 
next  Annual  Catalogue.  Complete  information  concerning  courses, 
requirements,  fees,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  by  personal  conference 
or  by  writing  the  Registrar  of  the  College. 
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CALENDAR 
1936-1937 


September  10, 11, 12 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

September  14 

Monday 

September  15 

Tuesday 

October  12 

Monday 

November  11 

Wednesday 

November  25 

Wednesday 

November  30 

Monday 

December  23 

Wednesday 

January  4 

Monday 

January  30 

Saturday 

February  1 

Monday 

February  12 

Friday 

February  22 

Monday 

March  25 

Thursday 

April  5 

Monday 

May  28 

Friday 

May  31 

Monday 

June  11 

Friday 

June  12 

Saturday 

Freshman  Conferences 


Registration 
Regular  Classes  Begin 
Columbus  Day 
Armistice  Day 

Thanksgiving  Recess   Begins 
Thanksgiving  Recess  Ends 
Christmas  Recess  Begins 
Christmas  Recess  Ends 
First  Semester  Ends 
Second  Semester  Begins 
Alumni  Visiting  Day 
Washington's  Birthday 
Easter  Recess  Begins 
Easter  Recess  Ends 
Entrance  Examinations 
Memorial  Day 
College  Closes 
Commencement 
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STATE  OFFICIALS 


Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 

D.   Stewart  Craven,  President Salem 

Oscar  W.  Jeefery,  Vice-President Englewood 

Mrs.  Seymour  L.  Cromwell Mendham 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Katzenbach Trenton 

Gustav  A.  Hunziker Little  Falls 

D.  Howard  Moreau Flemington 

Lyman  F.  Morehouse Montclair 

Joseph  W.  Mott Atlantic  City 

Miss  May  M.  Carty Jersey  City 

Mrs.  William  F.  Little Rahway 

Committee  on  Teacher  Training 

Mrs.  Seymour  L.  Cromwell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Katzenbach       Lyman  F.  Morehouse 
Gustav  A.  Hunziker  Joseph  W.  Mott 

D.  Howard  Moreau  Miss  May  M.  Carty 

D.  Stewart  Craven,  ex  officio 

Commissioner  of  Education 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott 

Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 
Edgar  F.  Bunce 

Officers  of  Administration 

Harry  A.  Sprague President 

Charles  W.  Finley Dean  of  Instruction 

Charlotte  G.  Marshall Registrar 

Elizabeth  S.  Favor Secretary  of  Extension  and  Summer  Session 

Donald  A.  De  Witt Business  Manager 

Maude  L.  Carter Dean  of  Women 

Elizabeth  Brakeley,  M.  D Medical  Examiner 

C.  Franklin  Turner,  M.  D Medical  Examiner 

Helen  Morton,  R.  N Resident  Nurse 

Louis  A.  Fralick Superintendent  of  Buildings 

Dorothy  Collins Secretary 

Mary  W.  Greene Secretary 

Marjorie  H.   Grundy Secretary 

Kathleen   Pickell Secretary 

Helen   E.   Ware Secretary 
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FACULTY 

Harry  A.  Sprague,  A.  M. 

President 
Charles  \V.  Finley,  Ph.  D. 

Dean  of  Instruction  and  Professor  of  Biology 
Harold  C.  Bonn,  A.  M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Edgar  C.  Bye,  A.  M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 
Paul  C.  Clifford,  A.  M. 

Instructor  of  Mathematics 
Phil  Dwight  Collins.  A.  M. 

Instructor  of  English 
Lawrence  H.  Conrad,  A.  If. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Germaine  Poreau  Cressey,  foreign  degrees 

Instructor  of  French 

David  R.  Davis.  Ph.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Laurence  Dilsner,  B.  S. 

Instructor  of  Music,  College  High  School 
Dorothy  Duke,  A.  M. 

Assistant  Professor  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 
Teresa   de   Escoriaza,   foreign   degrees 

Instructor  of  French  and  Spanish 
Howard  Franklin  Fehr,  A.  M. 

Instructor  of  Mathematics 
John  G.  Flowers,  Ph.  D. 

Director  of  Integration  and  Professor  of  Education 
A  valine  Folsom.  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 
Walter  H.  Freeman.  Ph.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Languages 
Elwyn  Collins  Gage,  Ph.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 
Francis  R.  Geigle,  B.  S. 

Instructor  of  Commercial  Subjects 
Earl  Rouse  Glenn.  A.  M. 

Head  of  Department  of  Science  and  Professor  of  Physics 
Charles  E.  Hadley,  Ph.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
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William  Paul  Hamilton,  A.  M. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Roy  Winthrop  Hatch,  A.  M. 

Head  of  Department  of  Social  Studies  and  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Emanuel  H.  C.  Hildebrandt,  Ph.  D. 

Instructor  of  Mathematics 
Margaret  B.  Holz,  A.  M. 

Head  of  Department  of  Languages  and  Professor  of  Languages 

Louise  George  Humphrey,  A.  M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Elizabeth  Adams  Hurwitz,  A.  M. 

Instructor  of  Art,  College  High  School 
Otis  C.  Ingebritsen,  Ph.  D. 

Instructor  of  Psychology 
Cornelius  R.  Jaarsma,  Ph.  D. 

Instructor  of  Education 
Marjorie  Josselyn,  A.  M. 

Instructor  of  Health  Education 

Russell  Krauss,  Ph.  D. 

Instructor  of  English 
William  A.  Landis,  Ph.  D. 

Instructor  of  Science 
Ethel  F.  Littlefield,  A.  M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Languages 
Virgil  S.  Mallory,  A.  M. 

Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Edna  E.  McEachern,  A.  M. 

Director  of  Department  of  Music  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Mary  Eula  McKinney,  A.  M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Robert  W.  McLachlan,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Donald  L.  McMurry,  Ph.  D. 

Instructor  of  Social  Studies 
Harley  P.  Milstead,  Ph.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Geography 
Paul  S.  Nickerson,  A.  M. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
Ruby  M.  Parker,  A.  M. 

Instructor  of  Household  Arts,  College  High  School 
Leonard  R.  Parks,  B.  S. 

Instructor  of  Manual  Arts,  College  High  School 
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Chester  M.  Pittser,  A.  M. 

Instructor  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Men 
Rufus  D.  Reed,  Ph.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Arthur  M.  Seybold,  A.  M. 

Principal  of  the  College  High  School  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Margaret  A.  Sherwin,  A.  M. 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education 

Harold  S.  Sloan,  A.  M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 
Kenneth  Orville  Smith,  Ph.  D. 

Instructor  of  Science 
W.  Scott  Smith,  A.  M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
W.  Harry  Snyder,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 
D.  Henryetta  Sperle,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
John  C.  Stone,  A.  M. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics 
Valentine  Tonone,  foreign  degrees 

Instructor  of  French 
Helen  K.  Vassardakis,  A.  M. 

Instructor  of  English 
John  Edward  Warriner,  A.  M. 

Instructor  of  English 
Edward  Harlan  Webster,  A.  M. 

Head  of  Department  of  English  and  Professor  of  English 
Felix  Wittmer,  Ph.  D. 

Instructor  of   German 

LIBRARY  STAFF 

Zaidee  Brown,  A.  M. 

Librarian 
Margaret  G.  Cook,  A.  B.,  B.  S. 

Assistant  Librarian 
Anne  Banks  Cridlebaugh,  A.  B.,  B.  L.  S. 

Head  of  the  Loan  Desk 
Dorothy  Mullowney,  A.  B. 

Librarian,  College  High  School 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

History  of  the  College 

The  Legislature  of  1902  directed  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  investigate  the  need  of  additional  facilities  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey.  In  1903  the  State 
Board  of  Education  recommended  that  a  normal  school  be  estab- 
lished in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  The  following  year  the 
Legislature  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  site.  After 
inspecting  sixty-four  sites  the  Board  finally  purchased  a  plot  of 
twenty-five  acres  in  Upper  Montclair. 

An  appropriation  of  $275,000  was  made  by  the  Legislature 
in  1906  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  building.  The  present 
College  Hall  was  completed  in  1908  and  the  first  class  of  187  mem- 
bers was  admitted  in  September  of  that  year. 

Seven  years  later  Edward  Euss  Hall  was  built  with  a  bequest 
of  the  Hon.  Edward  Russ,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  chairman  of  the 
Normal  School  Committee. 

The  next  building  to  be  added  to  the  group  was  another  dormi- 
tory for  girls  voted  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1927  and  completed 
in  the  fall  of  1928.  This  building  is  called  Chapin  Hall  in  memory 
of  the  distinguished  services  of  Dr.  Charles  S.  Chapin  as  Principal 
of  the  Montclair  State  Normal  School  from  September,  1908,  to 
the  date  of  his  death,  March  21,  1924. 

The  same  Legislature  of  1927  made  an  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  about  eight  acres  of  additional  ground  lying  to  the 
north. 

The  Legislature  of  1928  appropriated  funds  for  the  erection 
of  a  demonstration  high  school. 

The  Legislature  of  1929  provided  for  the  purchase  of  thirty- 
seven  and  one-half  acres  of  land  lying  to  the  north  and  east.  This 
valuable  tract  was  taken  over  by  the  State  and  made  a  part  of  the 
campus  during  the  summer  of  1929.  A  new  athletic  field  was  de- 
veloped on  a  part  of  this  tract  during  the  summer  of  1930. 
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On  May  27th,  1927,  the  State  Board  of  Education  passed 
resolutions  establishing  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair 
for  training  secondary  school  teachers.  The  first  class  was  grad- 
uated from  the  four-}^ear  college  curriculum  in  June,  1930. 

Extension  courses  were  added  to  the  teachers  college  program 
in  1929.  The  summer  session  was  established  in  1930.  Late  in 
the  spring  of  1932  the  State  Board  of  Education  voted  that  the 
College  should  offer  graduate  courses  and  grant  a  master's  degree. 

Location 

The  College  is  located  in  Upper  Montclair  about  three  miles 
from  the  Montclair  Center.  The  campus  is  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Essex  and  Passaic  Counties.  Valley  Road,  which  ex- 
tends from  Montclair  to  Paterson,  passes  the  campus  on  the  east. 
Just  west  of  the  campus  lies  the  Watchung  range  of  mountains. 
The  campus  is  on  the  side  of  this  range  and  from  this  elevation 
commands  a  view  of  great  interest  and  beauty.  To  the  north  are 
Great  Notch  and  Paterson,  to  the  south  Montclair,  the  Oranges 
and  Newark,  while  to  the  east  the  college  buildings  overlook  the 
gardens,  towns  and  cities  of  Bergen,  Hudson,  Essex  and  Passaic 
counties  to  the  Palisades  and  the  New  York  sky  line.  The  view  is 
equally  impressive  by  night  when  one  sees  only  the  myriads  of 
lights  of  this  metropolitan  section. 

The  college  campus  may  be  reached  by  the  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road to  Montclair,  and  thence  by  bus  to  the  east  entrance;  by  the 
Erie  Railroad  to  the  Montclair  Heights  Station,  which  is  near  the 
south  entrance;  and  by  bus  from  Newark,  the  Oranges  and 
Paterson. 

Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  various  legislative  appropriations  for  land  have  provided 
the  College  with  a  campus  of  seventy  acres  which  furnishes  sites 
for  our  present  buildings  and  for  others  which  are  in  prospect. 
The  campus  is  developed  with  roadways,  walks,  shrubbery,  wooded 
sections,  lawns,  tennis  and  other  recreational  courts,  athletic  fields, 
gardens  and  parking  grounds  for  automobiles. 

The  main  building  or  College  Hall,  contains  administration 
offices,  conference  rooms,  classrooms,  library,  laboratories,  and 
gymnasium. 
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Edward  Euss  and  Chapin  Halls  are  maintained  by  the  State 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  women  of  the  student  body.  Both 
buildings  are  fireproof  in  construction  and  are  designed  in  the 
Spanish  Mission  style  with  white  stucco  walls  and  red  Spanish  tile 
roofs  to  conform  in  character  to  the  other  buildings  on  the  campus. 
Each  dormitory  accommodates  about  one  hundred  students  with 
single  and  double  rooms,  laundry,  bathrooms,  infirmary,  storage 
rooms,  reception  room,  living  room,  and  offices  for  hostess  and 
nurse.  The  living  rooms  are  the  social  centers  and  are  designed  to 
accommodate  parties,  dramatics,  clubs,  dances,  and  receptions.  The 
dining  rooms  and  kitchens  are  located  in  Edward  Euss  Hall. 

The  College  High  School  is  located  to  the  north  and  east  of 
College  Hall.  It  contains  offices,  assembly  room,  gymnasium,  li- 
brary, domestic  science  rooms,  classrooms  for  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  high  school  students,  and 
a  conference  room  for  college  students. 

Expenses  and  Aids 
General  Expenses 

A  tuition  fee  of  $100  is  required  of  residents  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  tuition  fee  for  non-resident  students  is  $200  per  year. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  also  authorizes  the  levying 
of  a  Student  Council  fee  of  $10  for  the  promotion  of  student 
activities.  This  fee  covers  student  publications,  association,  clubs, 
programs,  athletics,  receptions,  and  other  activities  which  have 
distinct  social  and  cultural  values. 

Living  Expenses 

The  charge  for  women  students  who  live  in  the  dormitories 
amounts  to  $300,  or  $7.50  per  week.  The  rate  includes  board, 
laundry,  heat,  lights,  and  either  a  single  or  half  of  a  double  room 
for  the  College  year. 

Payments  are  to  be  made  as  follows : 

$100  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  occupancy. 
$100  on  or  before  December  15th. 
$100  on  or  before  March  15th. 
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No  rebate  is  made  for  absence  on  account  of  expulsion,  sus- 
pension, or  voluntary  withdrawal  from  college  during  a  semester. 
A  student  who  has  a  continuous  absence  on  account  of  illness  for 
two  weeks  or  more  will  receive  a  rebate  of  $3.50  per  week. 

Women  students  who  do  not  plan  to  live  at  home  should  see 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Carter,  Dean  of  Women,  State  Teachers  College, 
Montclair,  or  write  for  a  dormitory  application  blank.  The  appli- 
cation will  date  from  the  time  of  its  receipt.  Mrs.  Carter  is  in 
charge  of  all  dormitory  assignments. 

Women  students  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  dormi- 
tories live  in  private  homes  which  are  approved  by  the  Dean  of 
Women.  When  dormitory  vacancies  occur,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  students  living  in  private  homes  should  transfer  to  fill 
such  vacancies  upon  notice  from  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Men  students  may  be  accommodated  in  nearby  homes,  a  list 
of  which  is  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Student  Loan  Funds 

The  Alumni  Association  has  raised  a  memorial  fund  of  ap- 
proximately $10,000  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  S.  Chapin. 
This  fund  has  been  incorporated  as  a  student  loan  fund  available 
to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  State  Student  Loan  Fund  permits  a  student  to  borrow 
$100  per  year  for  tuition  purposes  only. 

The  College  is  not  prepared  to  render  financial  help  in  every 
case  where  help  is  needed,  yet  it  is  in  a  position  to  assist  many 
of  those  who  are  particularly  deserving.  Assistance  is  commonly 
rendered  through  financial  loans  and  student  employment. 

Library 

A  library  of  approximately  30,000  volumes  is  conveniently 
located  on  the  main  floor  of  the  College  Hall.  It  is  fully  cata- 
logued, and  many  of  the  books  are  accessible  to  the  students  on 
open  shelves.  About  200  periodicals  are  received,  and  the  most 
important  ones  are  bound,  making  a  valuable  addition  to  the  ref- 
erence collection.  Trained  librarians  tie  in  charge  of  the  reference 
deek,  the  loan  desk,  and  the  cataloguiB 
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Student  Supply  Store 

This  enterprise  aims  to  supply  such  school  materials  as  are  in 
continual  demand  by  the  student  body  and  faculty. 


Cafeteeia 

The  cafeteria  is  under  the  management  of  a  trained  dietitian 
who  prepares  lunches  for  all  students  who  are  not  served  at  the 
Edward  Euss  dining  room.    Lunches  are  served  at  cost  prices. 


Gifts 

Many  gifts  have  been  presented  by  normal  school  and  college 
classes,  graduates  and  friends.  These  are  now  serving  a  variety  of 
purposes  in  the  College  Hall,  the  dormitories,  the  College  High 
School,  and  about  the  campus.  They  are  highly  prized  by  the 
students  and  by  the  faculty  as  expressions  of  the  good  will  and 
generosity  of  the  donors. 

Bureau  of  Appointments 

The  Bureau  of  Appointments  has  been  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooperating  with  school  administrators  who  are  seeking  to 
fill  vacancies.  The  Bureau  aims  to  furnish  definite  and  reliable 
information  relative  to  the  training,  experience,  and  personal  fit- 
ness of  candidates.  It  will  also  arrange  for  personal  interviews 
and  for  opportunities  to  observe  candidates  in  teaching  situations. 


GENERAL  OBJECTIVE 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  a  pro- 
fessional school  which  prepares  teachers  for  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  of  the  State.  This  definite  objective  has  been  the 
controlling  factor  in  the  development  of  curricula,  courses  of  study, 
teaching  procedures,  extra-curricular  activities,  and  college  spirit 
and  has  tended  to  unify  all  activities — professional,  cultural  and 
social. 
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The  College  is  organized  for  those  who  have  a  sincere  interest 
in  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  society  through  the  medium 
of  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  Those  students 
who  have  the  natural  ability  to  become  friends,  guides  and  leaders 
of  youth  should  consider  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  profession 
of  teaching. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

The  College  is  organized  for  administrative  purposes  into  three 
divisions:  business  administration,  instructional  administration 
and  personnel  administration. 

Business  Division 

The  business  division  has  charge  of  financial  matters  such  as 
appropriations,  receipts,  expenditures,  inventories,  audits  and  re- 
ports.    This  division  also  superintends  buildings  and  grounds. 

Students  pay  their  tuition  fees  through  the  Business  Office. 

Instructional  Division 

The  instructional  division  centers  its  interests  in  curricula, 
courses  of  study,  teaching  materials,  teaching  and  supervisory  pro- 
grams and  teaching  procedures.  The  Dean  of  Instruction,  Regis- 
trar, Heads  of  Departments,  Administrative  Council,  instructional 
committees  and  general  staff  are  responsible  workers  in  this  de- 
partment. 

Students  who  wish  advice  or  help  in  matters  related  to  cur- 
ricula, courses,  programs  of  studies,  advanced  standing,  instruc- 
tional procedures  and  scholastic  clubs  will  consult  the  Dean  of  In- 
struction, department  heads  and  staff  advisers. 

Matters  of  records,  reports,  credits  and  schedules  should  be 
discussed  with  the  Registrar. 

Personnel  Division 

The  personnel  division  has  the  responsibility  of  promoting  the 
physical  health,  mental  health,  work  habits,  and  social  life  of  all 
students.     The  following  list  of  staff  members  is  engaged  in  per- 
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sonnel  work:  personnel  director,  physical  education  instructors, 
college  physician,  college  nurse,  mental  hygiene  instructors  and 
counsellors,  Dean  of  Women,  Dean  of  Men,  dormitory  hostesses  and 
staff  and  student  advisers. 

Orientation  and  Guidance  of  Freshmen 

During  the  first  week  of  the  college  year,  freshmen  students 
report  for  examinations,  organization  meetings,  social  functions, 
athletics,  conferences  and  instructions.  The  personnel  division  of 
the  College  is  active  in  gaining  necessary  information,  preparing 
reports,  and  furnishing  guidance.  The  Student  Council  is  active 
in  its  cooperation  in  that  it  explains  and  discusses  various  student 
clubs,  student  privileges,  and  student  responsibilities.  Staff  mem- 
bers meet  the  new  students  for  personal  interviews  and  address 
them  in  group  meetings  on  such  topics  as  educational  service, 
budgeting  of  time,  use  of  the  library,  how  to  study,  the  curricula, 
etc.  In  general,  Freshman  Week  is  a  time  for  orientation,  adjust- 
ments, guidance,  instructions,  examinations  and  social  contacts. 

General  Citizenship 

A  spirit  of  readiness  to  understand  objectives  and  to  assume 
responsibilities  grows  out  of  Freshman  Week.  Each  student 
realizes  that  he  has  become  part  of  a  State  enterprise  and  an  active 
group  of  professional  workers. 

From  the  first  day  each  student  is  expected  to  make  definite 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  his  or  her  associates  and  to  the 
life  of  the  College.  In  fact,  any  student  who  cannot  demonstrate 
initiative  and  leadership  through  cooperation  and  service  should 
not  train  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
teacher  in  greatest  demand  and  of  real  power  understands  the  value 
of  unselfish  teamwork,  and,  through  participation,  has  formed  the 
habit  of  leading  when  leadership  is  needed,  and  serving  always. 

Student  Organizations 

Students  have  initiated  and  organized  councils,  clubs,  associa- 
tions, and  committees  that  are  rendering  a  great  variety  of  service 
which  is  of  a  worthy  character,  and  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
faculty  and  the  student  body. 
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Student  Clubs 

Agora  Gamma  Theta  Upsilon 

Aldornia  Graduate  Club 

Aphesteon  International  Relations  Club 

Artsmen  Kappa  Delta  Pi 

Biography  Club  League  of  Women  Voters 

Cercle  Francais  Mathematics  Club 

Circolo  Italiano  Music  Clubs 

Classical  Club  Philosophy  Club 

Clio  Psychology  Club 

Commuters'  Club  Rohwec 

Contemporary  Club  Science  Club 

Creative  Writing  Club  The  Senate 

Dance  Club  Spanish  Club 

Debating  League  Town  Hall 

Deutsche  Verein  Men's  Athletic  Association 

Dramatic  Club  Women's  Athletic  Council 

English  Clubs 

Student  Council  Officees 

President Carl  G.   Morteasoa,  '37 

Leonio  High  School,  '33 

Vice- President Elinore  C  Hafstrom,  '36 

Prospect  Hill  School,  Newark,  '32 

Secretary Theresa   IL    Galati,  '38 

Bloomfield  High  School,  '34 

Treasurer Bernard  E.   Phillips 

Central  High  School,  Newark,  '33 

Music  and  Abt 

Cultural  or  background  course?  in  Music  and  Art  are  required 
of  all  students.  Several  active  clubs  for  those  interested  in  music 
and  the  opera,  literature  and  the  drama  are  well  established.  The 
musical  organizations  include  the  following: 

A  vested  a  capella  College  Choir  of  approximately  sixty  voices  con- 
ducted bjr  Mr.  Carl  F.  Mueller. 

A  Women's  Glee  Club  of  nearly  seventy  voices  and  a  Double  Mixed 
Quartet  conducted  by  Mr.  Mueller. 

A  College  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Edna  E.  McEachern. 

A  String  Quartette,  String  Trio,  and  string  and  brass  ensembles 
conducted  by  Miss  McEachern. 

Frequently  outside  talent  is  engaged  for  assembly  programs. 
The  College  receives  generous  cooperation  from  the  managers  of 
the  concert  and  lecture  courses  in  Montclair,  Newark  and  New 
York.  Frequent  trips  are  made  to  the  centers  of  art  and  music 
in  these  cities. 
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Dramatics 

Dramatic  productions  vary  greatly,  including  one-act  plays, 
adaptations  of  period  drama  such  as  the  medieval  mystery  plays, 
pageants  for  such  festal  occasions  as  Christmas  and  May  Day,  and 
three-act  plays  such  as  Shaw's  Arms  and  The  Man,  Sutton  Vane's 
Outward  Bound,  and  Philip  Barry's  Holiday.  The  practical  work 
of  designing,  coaching,  directing,  costuming,  arranging  and  mak- 
ing sets,  and  make-up  receives  considerable  attention. 

Student  Exchange 

The  College  has  prepared  a  program  of  teacher  training  in  the 
field  of  modern  foreign  languages.  After  successful  completion 
of  the  prerequisite  three  years  of  high  school  French,  German,  or 
Spanish,  a  language  study  is  continued  at  Montclair  which  includes 
literature,  geography,  history,  art,  civics,  politics,  etc.,  in  classes 
conducted  entirely  in  French,  German  or  Spanish.  If  the  student 
has  shown  promising  aptitude  in  his  foreign  language  work  dur- 
ing his  freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  years,  he  is  then  offered 
the  opportunity  to  study  abroad  for  a  year  in  some  foreign  teach- 
ers college  or  university,  and  this  at  a  nominal  cost. 

College  Athletics 

The  College  provides  three  athletic  fields,  six  tennis  courts, 
two  gymnasiums,  and  other  facilities  for  promoting  recreational 
activities.  The  principal  sports  for  men  include  football,  basket- 
ball, baseball,  track  and  field  sports,  and  tennis.  College  varsity 
teams  in  football,  basketball,  baseball,  and  tennis  maintain  full 
schedules  with  colleges  located  in  five  eastern  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  college  junior  teams  play  scheduled  games 
within  the  State.  Intra-mural  athletics  are  promoted  between  all 
classes.  The  women's  athletic  activities  include  volley  ball,  hockey, 
basketball,  baseball,  track  and  field,  tennis,  and  archery.  Intra- 
mural schedules  are  arranged  for  these  activities. 

Special  college  courses  have  been  organized  for  those  men  and 
women  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  coaching  athletics  and  supervising  playground  activities. 
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Publications 

The  Student  Handbook  supplies  instructions,  Student  Council 
rules,  descriptions  of  organizations,  songs,  cheers,  and  other  matter 
of  special  value  to  new  students. 

"The  Montclarion",  the  student  news  publication,  covers  a 
variety  of  subjects  of  special  interest  to  students. 

The  Montclair  Quarterly  is  the  student  literary  magazine 
published  by  the  student  body. 

The  College  Annual  is  published  each  year  by  the  Senior  Class 
and  contains  general  information  of  special  value  to  graduates  and 
their  friends. 

Special  announcements  of  the  College  and  its  different  depart- 
ments are  published  as  the  need  arises. 

"State  College  Studies"  are  published  at  irregular  intervals  and 
comprise  contributions  by  members  of  the  college  faculty. 


STUDENT  ADMISSIONS 

I.     Entrance  Requirements  As  Adopted  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  (Abbreviated  form) 

a.  An  applicant  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age. 

b.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  medical  certificate  from  the  medical 
inspector  of  the  school  district  in  which  the  high  school  from 
which  the  applicant  comes  is  located. 

c.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  testimonial  of  good  moral  character 
from  a  responsible  person  not  related  to  the  applicant. 

d.  An  applicant  must  sign  a  declaration  that  he  will  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  Jersey  for  at  least  three  years  immediately 
after  graduation,  unless  excused  temporarily  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

e.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  recommendation  from  the  principal 
of  the  high  school  of  which  he  is,  or  expects  to  be,  a  graduate. 
This  recommendation  should  certify  that  the  applicant's  character, 
personal  fitness  and  scholarship  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant 
the  expectancy  that  he  will  make  a  success  of  his  work  in  the 
College.  If  the  applicant  holds  a  teacher's  certificate,  a  statement 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  may  be  substituted. 

f.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  certificate  showing  graduation  from 
a  four-year  course  in  a  high  school  or  private  secondary  school 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  certificate  shall 
name  the  high  school  subjects  the  applicant  has  taken,  the  number 
of  weeks  given  to  each  subject,  the  number  of  recitation  periods 
a  week,  and  the  scholarship  standing  of  the  applicant. 
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g.  Each  candidate  must  present  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  an 
approved  high  school  with  record  showing  successful  completion 
of  at  least  fifteen  units  of  standard  high  school  work,  not  more 
than  three  of  which  may  be  from  the  following  groups :  Industrial 
Arts,  Mechanic  Arts,  Fine  Arts,  Household  Arts  and  Commercial 
Arts. 

h.  Included  in  the  fifteen  units  for  entrance  the  following  credits 
must  be  presented  by  each  candidate : 

English    4  Units 

Mathematics     1  Unit 

American  History  and  Problems  of  Democracy 1  Unit 

Science    1  Unit 

Additional  History,  Science  or  Mathematics   1  Unit 

Foreign  Language   2  Units 

To    be    Selected    from    Mathematics,    History,    Science 

or  Foreign  Language   2  Units 

Free   Elective    3  Units 

Total    15  Units 

i.  All  applicants  not  holding  a  teacher's  certificate  with  one  year 
of  successful  experience  shall  take  examinations  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  English,  Mathematics,  Science, 
American  History  and  Citizenship,  a  psychological  test  and  such 
other  examinations  as  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may 
prescribe, 
j.    An  applicant  with  a  year  of  satisfactory  work  in  an  accredited 

college  or  normal  school  may  be  admitted  on  advanced  credit, 
k.  Upon  entrance  each  applicant  must  be  examined  by  the  College 
Physician  to  determine  whether  he  or  she  is  free  from  disease 
or  infirmity  which  would  unfit  him  for  teaching.  Further  exami- 
nation may  be  required  of  any  student  at  any  time  to  determine 
whether  his  physical  condition  warrants  his  continuance  in  college. 

II.     High   School   Prerequisites   for   College   Majors  and 

Minors 

The  selection  of  major  and  minor  fields  of  interest  as  discussed 

under  College  Curricula,  should  be  made  with  a  consideration  of 

scholastic   prerequisites.      In   general,    a    student   who   wishes   to 

specialize  in  any  one  of  the  following  fields  or  departments  should 

present  high  school  credits  in  the  respective  fields  approximately 

as  follows: 

High  School  Units 
Majors  Minimum  Recommended 

English    4  4 

Mathematics     2l/2  3% 

Social  Studies   2  3 

Science    2  3 

French,  German  or  Latin  3  4 
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REGISTRATION 

For  the  Freshman  Class  : 

Students  who  are  undecided  as  to  whether  they  should  enter 
the  teaching  profession  are  invited  to  come  to  the  College  for  per- 
sonal interviews.  All  candidates  for  the  freshman  class  should 
file  their  applications  with  the  Registrar  before  the  fifteenth  day 
of  May  of  the  year  that  admission  is  desired.  Form  B,  "Certificate 
of  High  School  Credits,"  should  be  filled  out  in  the  office  of  the 
high  school  principal  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  and  one-half 
years  and  filed  with  the  Registrar  at  the  College  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  May.  The  college  entrance  examinations  are  held 
on  or  about  the  first  day  of  June.  (See  calendar.)  The  exami- 
nations include :  English,  Mathematics,  Science,  and  American 
History  and  Civics. 

For  Advanced  Standing  : 

A  limited  number  of  students  may  be  admitted  with  advanced 
standing.  The  acceptance  of  a  candidate  is  dependent  upon  his 
scholarship,  as  evidenced  by  the  credentials  submitted,  and  the 
possible  number  of  vacancies  in  the  class  for  which  he  is  eligible. 
Since  vacancies  in  the  upper  classes  occur  through  the  withdrawal 
of  students  during  the  college  year,  they  cannot  be  foreseen.  Def- 
inite acceptance  of  candidates  for  advanced  standing,  therefore, 
cannot  be  made  for  any  given  semester  long  in  advance.  Students 
wishing  to  apply  for  admission  on  advanced  standing  should  write 
for  the  necessary  form  of  application  to  the  Registrar,  State 
Teachers  College,  Montclair.  This  should  be  filed  by  July  first 
of  the  year  admission  is  desired.  A  complete  official  transcript  of 
all  college  work  offered  for  credit  should  also  be  sent  to  the  Regis- 
trar's office  by  that  date. 
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CREDITS  AND  STANDARDS 

Credits 

In  1927  the  College  was  organized  on  the  term  basis.  In 
September,  1934,  all  courses  were  organized  on  the  semester  basis. 
A  semester-hour  is  to  be  interpreted  as  work  done  in  the  classroom 
for  one  hour  a  week  during  a  period  of  at  least  eighteen  weeks. 
If  a  course  is  held  for  three  periods  a  week  for  eighteen  weeks,  it 
will  receive  three  semester-hour  credits.  The  average  student  load 
for  any  one  semester  is  sixteen  semester-hours  of  prepared  work 
per  week.  Thirty-two  semester-hour  credits  should  be  earned 
during  each  college  year.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester- 
hour  credits  are  required  for  graduation.  Permission  to  carry 
more  than  the  customary  amount  of  work  per  week  is  granted  by 
the  Dean  of  Instruction  only  to  those  who  have  demonstrated 
marked  ability. 

Rating  System 

Credit  or  non-credit  marks  indicating  degrees  of  achievement 
in  the  various  courses  are  given  in  letters,  A,  B,  C,  D  and  F. 

A.  indicates  excellent  work 

B.  indicates  work  above  average 

C.  indicates  average  work 

D.  indicates  work  below  average 
F.  indicates  failure 

Wd.  indicates  withdrawn 
Inc.  indicates  incomplete 

Inc.  indicates  unfinished  work  due  to  illness  or  other  cause  ap- 
proved by  the  instructor.  This  mark  must  be  removed  by  final 
grade  under  terms  and  time  limit  set  by  the  instructor.  Unless 
so  completed  the  mark  becomes  F. 
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Degree  and  Certificate 

After  a  satisfactory  completion  of  all  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  granted. 

The  graduate  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at 
Montclair  is  holder  of  a  Limited  Secondary  Certificate  to  teach 
specified  subjects  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  the 
State. 

Weighted  Scores 

For  purposes  of  striking  averages  and  obtaining  rankings,  credit 
marks  shall  receive  the  following  weighted  scores  per  semester- 
hour:    A, +4;B, +3;  C, +2;  D, +1;F,  — 1. 

Standards  of  Work 

Students  must  maintain  a  high  standard  of  work  or  they  will 
be  dropped. 

Requirements  for  Graduation  and 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

A  major  requiring  a  minimum  of  thirty-three  semester-hours 
plus  those  required  of  all  students. 

A  minor  requiring  a  minimum  of  eighteen  semester-hours  plus 
those  required  of  all  students. 

Sufficient  credits  in  required  and  elective  work  to  total  one 
hundred  twenty-eight  semester-hours. 

A  total  weighted  score  of  at  least  two  hundred  seventy-two 
points,  which  is  above  the  "C"  average. 

At  least  two  years  of  work  in  physical  education. 

A  minimum  of  two  semesters  of  resident  work. 

In  addition  to  the  completion  of  such  courses  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed, students  must  have  an  average  weighted  score  per  semester- 
hour  of  work  taken  in  the  College  as  follows: 

Students  admitted  as  freshmen  2%  points 

Students  admitted  as  sophomores  2Vi  points 

Students  admitted  as  juniors  and  seniors  2%  points 

Students  admitted  as  graduates  3       points 
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THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULA 

The  instructional  work  of  each  curriculum  is  divided  into 
three  departments:  (1)  professional  background;  (2)  professional 
integration;  (3)  professional  subject  matter. 

Professional  Background  Courses 

The  courses  included  in  this  division  are  required  of  all  stu- 
dents and  amount  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  semester-hour 
requirement  for  graduation. 

Following  is  a  list  of  these  courses: 

English  100A  and  B  World  Literature :  Its  Masters  and  Its  Forms 
English  100C  Oral  and  Written  Composition 
Geography  100  Principles  of  Economic  and  Social  Geography- 
Music  100  Music  and  Art  Appreciation 
Science  100  The  Physical  Sciences  in  Modern  Life 
Social  Studies  100A  and  B    Civilization  and  Citizenship 
English  200A  Composition  and  Speech 
English  200B  The  Theatre 
Biology  200  Educational  Biology 
Physical  Education  200  Personal  Hygiene 
Social  Studies  200A  Contemporary  Economic  Life 
Social  Studies  200B  Contemporary  Political  Life 
Language  300  Foundations  of  Language 
Mathematics  300  The  Social  Uses  of  Mathematics 
Mathematics  400  Educational  Statistics 

Professional  Integration  Courses 

Since  the  function  of  the  whole  College  is  educational  it  is 
hardly  justifiable  to  single  out  one  department  as  the  Department 
of  Education.  There  is  needed,  however,  a  group  of  workers  to 
integrate  the  work  of  the  entire  College  by  coordinating  all  the 
professional  aspects  of  teaching,  such  as  subject-matter,  teaching 
techniques,  observation,  and  student-teaching.  This  responsibility 
for  the  integration  of  all  of  the  college  interests  is  delegated  to  the 
Department  of  Integration. 
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The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  students: 

Integration  100  The  Social  Interpretation  of  Education 

Integration  200A  Educational  Psychology 

Integration  200B  Mental  Hygiene  and  Psychological  Testing 

Integration  300A  Aims  and  Organization  of  Secondary  Education 

Integration  300B  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Teaching 

Integration  400A  Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Education 

Integration  400B  Practicum  in  Secondary  Education 

Professional  Subject-Matter  Courses 

Departments  of  English,  Language,  Mathematics,  Science,  Social 
Studies,  Business  Education,  Geography,  Music  and  Physical 
Education. 

In  addition  to  the  required  work  in  background  and  in  inte- 
gration the  student  specializes  in  major  and  minor  fields.  Forty- 
three  semester-hours,  including  ten  semester-hours  of  supervised 
teaching,  are  required  in  the  major  and  eighteen  semester-hours 
in  the  minor  field  of  work.  This  leaves  nine  semester-hours  of 
elective  work.  These  elective  courses  occur  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years.  It  is  often  advisable  for  students  to  do  this  elective 
work  in  fields  other  than  those  in  which  they  are  specializing. 
Because  of  varying  amounts  of  required  work  in  the  departments, 
students  will  graduate  with  minimum  amounts  of  specialization 
as  shown  by  the  following  table : 
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18 

33 

10 
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6 

18 

33 

10 

39 

Language 

3 

18 

33 

10 

36 

In  addition  to  the  work  required  of  all  students  as  listed  above 
the  following  courses  are  offered  in  the  department  designated. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  complete  cat- 
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alogue  of  the  College,  not  available  for  general  distribution  but 
on  file  in  all  offices  in  the  College. 


Integration  Department 

Courses  numbered  Integration  100,  200A,  200B,  300A,  300B, 
400A  and  400B  are  required  of  all  students;  courses  numbered 
otherwise  are  elective. 


The  Social  Interpretation  of  Education 

Educational  Psychology 

Mental   Hygiene  and   Psychological   Testing 

Aims  and  Organization  of  Secondary  Education 

Principles  and  Techniques  of  Teaching 

Principles  and  Philosophy  of   Education 

Practicum  in  Secondary  Education 

Problems  in  High  School  Education 

Principles  of  Junior  High  School  Teaching 

Educational  Sociology 

Visual  Education 

Mental  Hygiene 

Field  Course 

History  and  Principles  of  Secondary  Education 

Advanced  Educational  Psychology 

Teaching  Procedures  in  Secondary  Education 

Educational  Measurements 

Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Modern  High 
School 

Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research 

Curriculum  Construction  in  the  Secondary  School 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Extra-Curricular 
Activities 

The  High  School  Principal 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Guidance  Pro- 
grams 

Supervision  and  Criticism  of  Teaching 

Administration  and  Supervision  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion 

Seminar  in  Educational  Administration  and  Super- 
vision 

Contemporary  Philosophy 

Fundamental  Issues  in  Secondary  Education 


Integration 

100 

Integration 

200A 

Integration 

200B 

Integration 

300A 

Integration 

300B 

Integration 

400A 

Integration 

400B 

Integration  404 

Integration 

405 

Integration 

406 

Integration 

408 

Integration 

410 

Integration 

411 

Integration 

500A 

Integration 

500B 

Integration 

500C 

Integration 

501 

Integration 

502 

Integration 

503 

Integration 

504 

Integration 

505 

Integration 

506 

Integration 

507 

Integration 

508 

Integration 

509 

Integration 

510 

Integration  511 

Integration  512 

English  Department 

Courses  numbered  English  100A,  100B,  100C,  200A  and  200B 
are  required  of  all  students. 

The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  who  major  in  English : 
English  101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  403,  404.  Students 
may  take  either  English  302A  or  302B.     The  following  courses 
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are  recommended  to  those  who  make  English  their  minor :  English 
101,  102,  201,  and  30 2 A,  with  an  additional  elective,  to  make  a 
total  of  at  least  eighteen  semester-hours.  All  other  courses  axe 
elective. 


English  100A  and  B 

World  Literature:  Its  Masters  and  Its  Forms 

English  100C 

Composition  and  Speech 

English  100D 

Speech 

English  101 

American  Literature 

English  102 

The  Romantics 

English  200A 

Composition  and  Speech 

English  200B 

The  Theatre 

English  201 

The  Victorians 

English  202 

Advanced  Composition 

English  301 

The  Neo-Classicists 

English  302A 

The  Elizabethans 

English  302B 

The  Medievalists 

English  304 

British  and  American  Biography- 

English  307 

Play  Construction  and  Dramatization 

English  308 

Play  Production 

English  310 

Journalism 

English  312 

Coaching,  Acting,  Make-Up 

English  314 

English  for  Business 

English  401 

The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools 

English  402 

Survey  of  English  and  American  Literature 

English  403 

Supervised  Teaching 

English  404 

Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  English 

English  406 

The  Development  of  the  Modern  Novel 

English  408 

Creative  Composition 

English  411 

Greek  Literature  in  Translation 

English  413 

Modern  Poetry 

English  414 

Public  Relations  and  School  Publicity 

English  416 

Oral   Interpretation  of  Literature 

English  417 

The  Teaching  of  Speech 

English  418 

Science  and  Literature  in  the  Modern  World 

English  419 

Grammar   for  Teachers 

English  420 

High  School  Classics 

English  421 

The  Short  Story 

English  422 

Seventeenth  Century  Literature 

English  501 

Teaching  and  Supervision  of  English  in  the  Secondary 

Schools 

English  503 

The  World  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer 

English  505 

Philosophy  and  the  English  Poets 

English  506 

Milton  and  His  Times 

English  507 

Critical  Writing 

English  508 

Masters  of  American  Literature 

lish  509 

Musical  Drama 

English  510 

Edmund  Spenser 
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Language  Department 

All  students  except  those  majoring  in  the  department  are 
required  to  take  Language  300.  For  majors  in  a  chosen  language 
the  following  courses  are  required:  nos.  101,  102,  201,  202,  301, 
302,  401,  402,  403  and  404.  For  minors  in  a  language  the  fol- 
lowing courses  are  required:  nos.  101,  102,  201,  202  and  one 
elective  two-hour  course.  There  is  no  major  offered  in  Spanish; 
there  is,  however,  a  minor. 

French  101  and  102    French  Civilization 

French  201  The  French  Classics:    Corneille  and  Moliere 

French  202  The  French  Classics:    Racine 

French  301  French  Philosophy:    Montsquieu.  Voltaire,  Rousseau 

French  302  The  Romantic  Movement 

French  402  The  Four  Years  of  High  School  French 

French  405  Development  of  the  French  Novel 

French  406  Contemporary  French  Literature 

German  101  and  102   German  Civilization 

German  201  Introduction  to  the  Classics:  Lessing 

German  202  The  German  Classics :  Schiller  and  Goethe 

German  301  The  Romantic  and  Realistic  Movements 

German  302  The  Naturalistic  and  Neo-Romantic  Movements 

German  402  The  Four  Years  of  High  School  German 

German  405  The  Development  of  German  Poetry 

German  406  Studies  in  Contemporary  German  Literature 

Spanish  201  Development    of    Spanish    Civilization    from    Early 

Times  to  the  Renaissance 
Spanish  202  Spanish    Civilization    from    the    Renaissance    to    the 

Classical  Period 
Spanish  301  The  Golden  Age  of   Spanish  Literature:    Cervantes 

and  Lope  de  Vega 
Spanish  302  The   Golden  Age   of   Spanish   Literature:    Tirso  de 

Molina  and  Calderon  da  la  Barca 
Spanish  405  The  Romantic  Movement 

Spanish  406  Studies  in  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature 


Latin  101 
Latin  102 
Latin  201 
Latin  202 
Latin  301 
Latin  302 
Latin  402 


The  Masters  of  Prose  Literature :  Cicero  and  Livy 

The  Masters  of  Poetic  Literature :  Vergil  and  Horace 

The  Masters  of  Prose:    Pliny  and  Tacitus 

The  Anthology  of  Latin  Poetry:   Ennius  to  Ausonius 

Roman  Drama:    Plautus  and  Terence 

Roman  Philosophy:    Lucretius 

The  Four  Years  of  High  School  Latin 


Language  300 
Language  401 

Language  402 


Foundations  of  Language 

The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages   in   Secondary 

Schools 
Comparative  Phonetics 
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Language  403  Supervised  Teaching 

Language  404  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages 

Language  405  Introduction  to  Greek  Language  and  Literature 

Language  406  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer 

Language  407  The  Greek  Drama  and  Theatre 

Language  408  A  Survey  of  Non-Dramatic  Literature 

Language  409  Greek  Philosophy 

Language  410  Classical  Archaeology 

Language  412  Development  of  Language 

Mathematics  Department 

All  students  are  required  to  take  Mathematics  300  and  400. 
The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  mathematics  majors : 
Mathematics  101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  403  and  404. 
Mathematics  majors  are  advised  to  select  science  as  a  minor.  Stu- 
dents minoring  in  mathematics  are  advised  to  take  Mathematics 
101,  102,  201  and  202. 


Mathemat 
Mathemat 
Mathemat 
Mathemat 
Mathemat 
Mathemat 
Mathemat 
Mathemat 
Mathemat 
Mathemat 
Mathemat 
Mathemat 
Mathemat 
Mathemat 
Mathemat 
Mathemat 


cs  101  and  102   Mathematical  Analysis 

cs  201  Differential   Calculus 

cs202  Integral  Calculus 

cs  300  The  Social  and  Commercial  Uses  of  Mathematics 

cs301  Higher  Algebra  and  Geometry  of  Space 

cs  302  Advanced  Calculus 

cs304  Solid  Geometry 

cs  305  The  History  of  Mathematics 

cs  306  Application  of  Mathematics 

cs  307  Modern  Commercial  Mathematics 

cs  400  Educational   Statistics 

cs  401  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

cs  402  Modern  College  Geometry 

cs403  Supervised  Teaching 

cs  404  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

cs  501  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Mathematics  in 
Secondary  Schools 


Science  Department 

Biology  200  is  required  of  all  students. 

Science  100  is  required  of  all  students  except  those  special- 
izing in  Science.  By  and  with  the  advice  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, students  majoring  in  Science  may  take  work  in  Biology 
101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302;  Chemistry  101,  102,  201,  202,  301, 
302;  Physics  101,  102  and  402.  These  students  must  take  Science 
401,  403  and  404. 


Biology  101  and  102 
Biology  200 

RiolnKy  201  and  202 


Botany 

Educational  Biology 
Zool< 
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Biology  301 
Biology  302 
Biology  303 
Biology  304 
Biology  305 

Chemistry  101  and  102 
Chemistry  201  and  202 
Chemistry  405  and  406 
Chemistry  504 
Chemistry  505 
Chemistry  506 

Physics  101  and  102 
Physics  402 
Physics  405 

Science  100 
Science  401 
Science  403 
Science  404 
Science  405 
Science  406 


Animal  Histology 

Comparative  Embryology 

Biological  Technique 

Human   Physiology 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates 

General  College  Chemistry 

Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Organic  Chemistry 

Physical  Chemistry 

Problems  in  Physical  Chemistry 

Industrial   Chemistry 

General  College  Physics 

Advanced  Electricity 

Light  and  Optical  Instruments 

The  Physical  Sciences  in  Modern  Life 
The  Teaching  of  Science 
Supervised  Teaching 
Problems   in   Science   Teaching 
Field  Studies  in  Science 
Astronomy 


Social  Studies  Depaktment 

Courses  numbered  Social  Studies  100A,  100B,  200A,  and  200B 
are  required  of  all  students. 

The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  who  major  in  Social 
Studies:  Social  Studies  101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  403, 
404,  and  four  semester-hours  in  addition  to  be  selected.  All  other 
courses  are  elective.  A  total  of  eighteen  semester-hours  constitutes 
a  minor.     Social  Studies  101,  201  and  202  are  recommended. 


Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 


Stud 
Stud 
Stud 
Stud 
Stud 
Stud 
Stud 
Stud 
Stud 
Stud 
Stud 
Stud 
Stud 
Stud 
Stud 
Stud 
Stud 


es  100A  and  B  Civilization  and  Citizenship 

es  101  Ancient  History 

es  102  Medieval  History 

es200A  Contemporary  Economic  Life 

es200B  Contemporary  Political  Life 

es201  European  History:     1492-1815 

es202  European  History:     1815-Present 

es  301  American  History  to  1860 

es302  American  History:    1860-Present 

es304  American  Political  Biography 

es  307  and  308  Sociology 

es  310  Oriental  and  Greek  Civilization 

es311  Greek  Civilization — The  Hellenistic  Period 

es  312  Roman  Civilization — The  Republican  Period 

es  313  Roman  Civilization — The  Imperial  Period 

es  314  Medieval  Civilization 

es  401  Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools 
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Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 

Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 


Stud 
Stud 
Stud 
Stud 
Stud 
Stud 
Stud 
Stud 
Stud 
Stud 
Stud 
Stud 


es403 

es  404 

es  405  and  406 

es407 

es408 

es409 

es412 

es413 

es414 

es416 

es417 

es502 


al  Studies  506 
al  Studies  508 
al  Studies  511 
al  Studies  512 


Supervised  Teaching 

Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies 

Economics 

Local  and  New  Jersey  Government 

American  Government 

Comparative  Government 

International  Government 

Economic  History  of  the  United  States 

Modern  England 

Taxation 

American  Archaeology 

The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  American 

Constitution 
The  British  Empire  from  1783  to  the  Present 
Modern  Germany 

Field  Studies  in  the  Metropolitan  Community 
Field  Studies  in  the  Central  Eastern  States 


Business  Education 

Students  minoring  in  Business  Education  are  required  to  take 

the  following  courses :  Business  Education  201,  202 A,  202B,  301  A, 
301B,  302  and  406. 

Business  Education  201  Junior  Business  Training 

Business  Education  202A         Business  Law  I 

Business  Education  202B         Business  Law  II 

Business  Education  301 A        Business  Law  III 

Business  Education  301 B         Business  Organization  and  Administration 

Business  Education  302  Salesmanship 

Business  Education  303  Business  Mathematics 

Business  Education  304  Marketing 

Business  Education  405  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

Business  Education  406  Business  Economics 


Geography  Department 

Geography  100  is  required  of  all  students.  Geography  201, 
202,  301  and  302  plus  one  elective  course  of  two  semester-hours 
constitute  a  minor  in  Geography. 


Geography  100 
Geography  201 
Geography  202 
Geography  301 
Geography  302 

-aphy  303 
Geography  304 

raphy  405 
aphy  406  and  407 
Geography  408 


Principles  of  Economic  and  Social  Geography 

Physiography 

Geography  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

Geography  of  Eurasia 

Economic  Geography 

Geographic  Influences  in  American  History 

Geography  of  Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Climates  of  the  World 

Geology 

Political  Geography 
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Music  Department 


Music  100  is  required  of  all  students. 


Music  100 
Music  201 
Music  202 
Music  301A 
Music  301 B 
Music  302A 
Music  302B 
Music  303 
Music  401 
Music  405 
Music  406 


Music  and  Art  Appreciation 

Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training 

Harmony 

Music  Literature 

Instrumental  Technique 

Epochs  in  Music  Development 

Choral  Technique 

The  Development  of  the  Opera 

The  Teaching  of  High  School  Music 

Masters  of  the  Symphony 

Modern  Symphonic  Forms 


Physical  Education  Department 

Physical  Education  for  Men: 

Physical  Education  200  Personal  Hygiene 

Physical  Education  201 A  Coaching  Football 

Physical  Education  201 B  Organization  of  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  202A  Coaching  Baseball  and  Conditioning  Teams 

Physical  Education  202B  Management  of  Athletic  Activities 

Physical  Education  301 A  Principles  and  Problems  of  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  301 B  Subject  Matter  and  Teaching  of  Health 

Physical  Education  302A  Methods  and  Practice  in  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  302B  Health  Education 

Physical  Education  302C  .  Coaching  Basketball  and  Track 

Physical  Education  404  Seminar  in  Health  and  Physical  Education 


Physical 
Physical 
Physical 
Physical 
Physical 
Physical 
Physical 
Physical 
Physical 
Physical 
Physical 


Education  for 
Education  200 
Education  201 A 
Education  201 B 
Education  202A 
Education  202B 
Education  301 A 
Education  301 B 
Education  302A 
Education  302B 
Education  404 


Physical  Education  301 

Physical  Education  302 

Physical  Education  303 
Physical  Education  304 
Physical  Education  305 


Women: 

Personal  Hygiene 

Organization  of  Athletic  Activities 

Sports,  Dancing  and  Recreative  Games 

Organization  of  Athletic  Activities 

Sports,  Dancing  and  Recreative  Games 
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Graduate  Work  for  Master  of  Arts  Degree 

For  a  few  years  the  College  has  offered  extension  and  summer 
session  courses  designed  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers 
in  service.  Since  many  of  these  teachers  hold  bachelor  of  arts 
degrees  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  seen  fit  to  co-operate 
with  them  by  offering  courses  for  graduate  credit.  A  certain  per 
cent  of  these  courses  are  accepted  by  other  colleges  and  universities 
toward  a  master  of  arts  degree.  Those  seeking  to  continue  graduate 
work  leading  toward  this  degree  at  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Montclair  may  be  guided  by  the  following  requirements : 

Admission  : 

The  committee  on  admission  for  each  student  consists  of  the  President 
of  the  College,  the  Dean  of  Instruction  and  the  Head  of  the  Department  in 
which  the  student  wishes  to  do  his  major  work. 

Application  blanks  for  admission  to  graduate  work  may  be  secured 
from  the  Registrar.  Transcripts  of  undergraduate  work  must  accompany 
the  written  application.  No  action  will  be  taken  until  such  transcript  is 
received. 

Matriculation  in  the  Graduate  Division  is  equivalent  to  candidacy  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  : 

Thirty-two  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  are  required  for  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts.  Each  student  selects  a  major  field  in  which  he 
does  at  least  ten  semester-hours  of  graduate  work. 

Graduates  of  teachers  colleges  do  at  least  six  semester-hours  of  work 
in  integration  courses.  Graduates  of  other  colleges  do  at  least  nine  semester- 
hours  of  such  work  and  must  satisfy  the  State  requirement  for  practice 
teaching.     No  graduate  credit  is  granted  for  this  work. 

Not  more  than  four  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  may  be  granted 
for  a  thesis  which  meets  the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Council. 

Students  not  submitting  such  thesis  must  take  a  Departmental  Examina- 
tion which  may  be  oral  or  written  or  both.  This  examination  is  given  by 
the  department  in  which  the  student  is  doing  his  major  work. 

The  average  mark  per  semester-hour  of  graduate  work  submitted  for 
the  master's  degree  must  be  "B"  or  better.  No  graduate  credit  is  given  for 
work  with  a  mark  under  ''C". 

Work  for  the  master's  degree  must  be  completed  within  five  years  of 
the  date  of  matriculation. 
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PART    I 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair 

HISTORY    OF    THE    COLLEGE 

The  Legislature  of  1902  directed  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  investigate  the  need  of  additional  facilities  for  the  training 
of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey.  In  1903  the 
State  Board  of  Education  recommended  that  a  normal  school  be 
established  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  The  following  year 
the  Legislature  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  site. 
After  inspecting  approximately  sixty-four  sites  the  Board  finally 
purchased  a  plot  of  twenty-five  acres  in  Upper  Montclair. 

An  appropriation  of  $275,000  was  made  by  the  Legislature  in 
1906  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  building.  The  present 
recitation  hall  was  completed  in  1908  and  the  first  class  of  187 
members  was  admitted  in  September  of  that  year. 

Seven  years  later  Edward  Russ  Hall,  a  girls'  dormitory,  was 
built  with  a  bequest  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Russ,  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
chairman  of  the  Normal  School  Committee. 

The  next  building  to  be  added  was  a  second  dormitory  for 
girls  voted  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1927  and  completed  in  the 
fall  of  1928.  This  building  is  called  Chapin  Hall  in  memory  of 
the  distinguished  services  of  Dr.  Charles  S.  Chapin  as  Principal 
of  the  Montclair  State  Normal  School  from  September  1908  to 
the  date  of  his  death,  March  21st,  1924. 

The  same  Legislature  of  1927  made  an  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  about  eight  acres  of  additional  ground  lying  to  the 
north. 

The  Legislature  of  1928  appropriated  funds  for  the  erection  of 
a  demonstration  high  school. 
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The  Legislature  of  1929  provided  for  the  purchase  of  thirty- 
seven  and  one-half  acres  of  land  lying  to  the  north  and  east.  This 
valuable  tract  was  taken  over  by  the  State  and  made  a  part  of  the 
campus  during  the  summer  of  1929.  A  new  athletic  field  was  de- 
veloped on  a  part  of  this  tract  during  the  summer  of  1930. 

On  May  27th,  1927,  the  State  Board  of  Education  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  as  recommended  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction: 

"That  four-year  curricula  be  instituted  in  the  Montclair  State 
Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  public  high 
schools. 

"That  the  curricula  for  training  elementary  teachers  at  the 
Montclair  State  Normal  School  be  discontinued  as  soon  as,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  Board,  the  State 
has  adequate  facilities  for  the  training  of  elementary  teachers. 
"That  such  part  of  the  four-year  curricula  for  the  education  of 
teachers  for  secondary  schools  as  may  be  determined  be  put  into 
effect  in  September  1927." 

Approximately  350  candidates  applied  for  entrance  to  the  four- 
year  course  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1927,  and  when  the 
College  opened  on  September  19th,  1927,  120  candidates  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Freshman  Class  and  30  to  the  Sophomore  Class. 
The  last  class  to  be  graduated  from  the  two-year  normal  school 
completed  its  work  in  January  1930.  The  first  class  was  graduated 
from  the  four-year  college  curriculum  in  June  1930. 

Extension  courses  were  added  to  the  teachers  college  program 
in  1929.  The  summer  session  was  established  in  1930.  Late  in 
the  spring  of  1932  the  State  Board  of  Education  voted  that  the 
College  should  offer  graduate  courses  and  grant  a  master's  degree. 

Location 
The  College  is  located  in  Upper  Montclair  about  three  miles 
from  the  Montclair  Center.  The  campus  is  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Essex  and  Passaic  Counties.  Valley  Road,  which  extends 
from  Montclair  to  Paterson,  passes  the  campus  on  the  east.  This 
highway  follows  the  Watehung  range  of  mountains  which  lies  on 
the   left     The  campus   is  on   the  side  of  this   range   and   from  this 
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elevation  commands  a  view  of  great  interest  and  beauty.  To  the 
north  are  Great  Notch  and  Paterson,  to  the  south  Montclair,  the 
Oranges  and  Newark,  while  to  the  east  the  college  buildings  over- 
look the  gardens,  towns,  and  cities  of  Bergen,  Hudson,  Essex,  and 
Passaic  counties  to  the  Palisades  and  the  New  York  sky  line.  The 
view  is  equally  impressive  by  night  when  one  sees  only  the  myriads 
of  lights  of  this  metropolitan  section. 

The  college  campus  may  be  reached  by  the  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road to  Montclair,  and  thence  by  bus  to  the  east  entrance;  by  the 
Erie  Railroad  to  the  Montclair  Heights  Station,  which  is  near  the 
south  entrance ;  and  by  bus  from  Newark,  the  Oranges,  and  Paterson. 

Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  various  legislative  appropriations  for  land  have  provided 
the  College  with  a  campus  of  seventy  acres.  The  campus  is  de- 
veloped with  roadways,  walks,  shrubbery,  wooded  sections,  lawns, 
tennis  and  other  recreational  courts,  athletic  fields,   and  gardens. 

The  main  building,  or  College  Hall,  contains  administration 
offices,  conference  rooms,  classrooms,  library,  laboratories,  and 
gymnasium. 

Edward  Russ  and  Chapin  Halls  are  maintained  by  the  State 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  women  of  the  student  body.  Both 
buildings  are  fireproof  in  construction  and  are  designed  in  the 
Spanish  Mission  style  with  white  stucco  walls  and  red  Spanish  tile 
roofs  to  conform  in  character  to  the  other  buildings  on  the  campus. 
Each  dormitory  accommodates  about  one  hundred  students  with 
single  and  double  rooms,  laundry,  bathrooms,  infirmary,  storage 
rooms,  reception  room,  living  room,  and  offices  for  hostess  and 
nurse.  The  living  rooms  are  the  social  centers  and  are  designed  to 
accommodate  parties,  dramatics,  clubs,  dances,  and  receptions.  The 
dining  rooms  and  kitchens  are  located  in  Edward  Russ  Hall. 

The  College  High  School  is  located  to  the  north  and  east  of 
College  Hall.  It  contains  offices,  assembly  room,  gymnasium,  li- 
brary, domestic  science  rooms,  classrooms  for  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grade  high  school  students,  and 
a  conference  room  for  college  students. 
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EXPENSES  AND  AIDS 

General  Expenses 

A  tuition  fee  of  $100  is  required  of  residents  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  tuition  fee  for  non-resident  students  is  $200  per  year. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  also  authorizes  the  levy- 
ing of  a  Student  Council  fee  of  $10  for  the  promotion  of  student 
activities.  This  fee  covers  student  publications,  associations,  clubs, 
programs,  athletics,  receptions,  and  other  activities  which  have  dis- 
tinct social  and  cultural  values. 

Living  Expenses 

The  charge  for  women  students  who  live  in  the  dormitories 
amounts  to  $300.  The  rate  includes  board,  laundry,  heat,  lights, 
and  either  a  single  or  half  of  a  double  room  for  the  college  year. 

Payments  are  to  be  made  as  follows: 

$100  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  occupancy. 

$100  on  or  before  December  15th. 

$100  on  or  before  March  15th. 

No  rebate  is  made  for  absence  on  account  of  expulsion,  sus- 
pension, or  voluntary  withdrawal  from  college  during  a  semester. 
A  student  who  has  a  continuous  absence  on  account  of  illness  for 
two  weeks  or  more  will  receive  a  rebate  of  $3.50  per  week. 

Women  students  who  do  not  plan  to  live  at  home  should  see 
the  Dean  of  Women,  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  or  write 
for  a  dormitory  application  blank.  The  application  will  date  from 
the  time  of  its  receipt.  The  Dean  of  Women  is  in  charge  of  all 
dormitory  assignments. 

Women  students  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  dormi- 
tories live  in  private  homes  which  are  approved  by  the  Dean  of 
Women.  When  dormitory  vacancies  occur,  it  is  understood  that 
students  living  in  private  homes  transfer  to  fill  such  vacancies  upon 
notice  from  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Men  students  may  be  accommodated  in  nearby  homes,  a  list 
of   which  is  kept  on   file  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 
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Library 

A  library  of  approximately  30,000  volumes  is  conveniently 
located  on  the  main  floor  of  the  College  Hall.  It  is  fully  cata- 
logued, and  many  of  the  books  are  accessible  to  students  on  open 
shelves.  About  200  periodicals  are  received,  and  the  most  import- 
ant ones  are  bound,  making  a  valuable  addition  to  the  reference 
collection.  Trained  librarians  are  in  charge  of  the  reference  desk, 
the  loan  desk,  and  the  cataloguing. 

The  textbook  exhibit  now  contains  several  hundred  volumes 
and  is  constantly  growing.  It  is  classified  and  catalogued  and 
makes  a  valuable  addition  to  our  resources.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  consulted  frequently  by  principals  and  teachers  of  sur- 
rounding schools  who  wish  to  compare  textbooks.  Regular  work 
in  such  study  is  assigned  to  seniors  in  the  College. 

The  high  school  library  is  in  charge  of  a  trained  librarian,  and 
contains  about  3,300  books.  It  is  operated  as  a  branch  of  the 
college  library  with  frequent  exchange  of  books  between  the  two 
collections. 

In  its  vertical  files  the  library  has  collections  of  pamphlets, 
clippings,  pictures,  courses  of  study,  and  standardized  tests.  Part 
of  this  material  is  catalogued. 

The  public  libraries  of  Montclair,  Newark,  New  York  City, 
and  other  neighboring  communities  afford  generous  cooperation. 

Student  Supply  Store 
This  enterprise  aims  to  supply  such  materials  as  are  in  contin- 
ual demand  by  the  student  body  and  faculty. 

Cafeteria 
The   cafeteria   is   under   the   management   of   trained    dietitians 
who  prepare   lunches   for  all   students  who   are   not  served   at   the 
Edward   Russ  dining  room.     Lunches  are  served  at  cost  prices. 

Gifts 
A  generous  gift  of  money  from  the  late  Edward  Russ  has  en- 
abled the  school  to  place  on  its  walls  many  photographs  of  men 
eminent    in    science,    philosophy,    education,    and    public    affairs,    as 
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well  as  several  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces  of  great  artists. 
At  his  death  Mr.  Russ  bequeathed  a  substantial  sum  of  money 
which  has  taken  permanent  form  in  the  building  of  Edward  Russ 
Hall.  The  Edward  Russ  Hall  is  greatly  appreciated  by  all  resident 
students  because  of  the  educational  and  social  advantages  which 
it  offers. 

Many  other  gifts  have  been  presented  by  normal  school  and 
college  classes,  graduates  and  friends.  These  are  now  serving  a 
variety  of  purposes  in  the  College  Hall,  the  dormitories,  the  Col- 
lege High  School,  and  about  the  campus.  They  are  highly  prized 
by  the  students  and  by  the  faculty  as  expressions  of  the  good  will 
and  generosity  of  the  donors. 

Bureau  of  Appointments 
The  Bureau  of  Appointments  has  been  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooperating  with  the  school  administrators  who  are  seeking 
to  fill  vacancies.  The  Bureau  aims  to  furnish  definite  and  reliable 
information  relative  to  the  training,  experience,  and  personal  fit- 
ness of  candidates.  It  wrill  also  arrange  for  personal  interviews  and 
for  opportunities  to  observe  candidates  in  teaching  situations.  This 
Bureau  wTill  be  reluctant  to  recommend  candidates  unless  complete 
information  about  vacancies  has  been  furnished.  If  the  Bureau 
recommends  a  candidate  it  assumes  an  important  responsibility  to 
the  community  and  the  teacher. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
ALUMNI  OFFICERS,  1936-37 

President Mrs.  Thelma  St.  John  Conner,  '18 

Vice-President Mr.  Allan  Morehead,  '34 

Recording  Secretary Miss  Beatrice  Roseberry,   '33 

Corresponding  Secretary Miss  Katharine  T.  Jevens,  '18 

Treasurer    Mr.  Harold  Butterworth,  '32 

Assistant  Treasurer Miss  Mary  Bell,  '34 

/Mr.  Wallace  M.  Broadbent,  '13 

Executive  Committee /Mr.  John  Griffin,  '11 

(Mr.  Malcolm  Robertson,  '25 

The  Alumni  Association  holds  a  number  of  meetings  each  year 
including  a  Homecoming  Day  on  February  12th,  a  faculty  re- 
ception, a  dance  in  the  spring,  and  a  general  alumni  meeting  later 
in  the  year.  Through  these  activities  it  maintains  its  contact  with 
the  College,  and  the  individuals  of  the  alumni  preserve  established 
friendships  and  professional  interests. 

The  Alumni  Association  has  organized  and  maintained  a  stu- 
dent welfare  fund  known  as  the  Chapin  Memorial  Fund  which 
now  totals  approximately  $10,000. 


PART    II 


AIMS,  ORGANIZATION  AND  ACTIVITIES 

of  the 
State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  AND   POLICIES 

The  following  principles  control  the  organization  and  develop- 
ment of  the  College.  The  second  statement  of  each  principle  is 
somewhat  explanatory  of  the  first  and  in  most  cases  is  addressed 
particularly  to  students. 

(1)  That  the  College  should  have  clearly  defined  objectives  which 
should  limit  and  control  its  offerings  and  activities. 

That  entering  students  should  understand  what  the  College  has 
to  offer  in  relation  to  their  interests  and  purposes. 

(2)  That  the  College  should  be  so  organized  and  administered  as 
to  promote  the  interests  and  welfare  of  prospective  workers  in 
the  profession. 

That  the  students  should  be  offered  the  most  desirable  oppor- 
tunities for  the  promotion  of  their  educational  interests  and 
success,  their  physical  health  and  energy,  their  emotional  adjust- 
ments and  stability,  and  their  social  attitudes  and  habits. 

(3)  That  to  teach  should  be  a  privilege  and  not  a  right,  i.  e., 
candidates  for  teacher  preparation  should  be  selected. 

That  the  students  who  are  to  be  privileged  to  prepare  for  teach- 
ing must  demonstrate  their  intellectual,  personal,  and  scholastic 
fitness  for  the  profession. 

(4)  That  the  relative  value  of  the  curriculum  materials  used  in  a 
teachers  college  should  be  judged  by  the  nature  and  needs  of 
the  schools  and  communities  which  it  serves. 

That  though  teachers  are  purveyors  of  broad  culture  yet  the 
selection  of  the  necessary  materials  for  a  prospective  teacher 
must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  professional  service. 

(5)  That  teacher  preparation  should  be  differentiated  and  specialized 
in  accordance  with  the  aims  and  organization  of  the  schools  to 
be  served. 

That  the  differentiated  program  at  Montclair  provides  for  the 
training   of   junior    and    senior    high    school    teachers   and    permits 
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specialization  within  this  program  in  English,  foreign  languages, 
mathematics,  science,  social  studies,  administration  and  guidance, 
business  education,  geography,  music,  and  physical  education. 

(6)  That  prospective  teachers  should  acquire  a  rich  background  of 
general  culture  including  a  knowledge  of  present-day  problems. 
That  the  professional-cultural  background  studies  should  offer 
promise  of  a  broad  human  interest  in  the  social,  political,  eco- 
nomic, industrial,  religious,  scientific,  literary  and  aesthetic  phases 
of  life. 

(7)  That  professional  scholarship  should  be  sound,  and  liberal 
margins  of  knowledge  should  be  provided. 

That  professional  scholarship  refers  particularly  to  the  schol- 
arship required  in  the  student's  major  and  minor  fields  of  special- 
ization. Each  student  will  be  required  to  complete  approximately 
33  semester-hours  in  his  major  and  18  semester-hours  in  his  minor 
field  of  interest 

(8)  That  prospective  secondary  school  teachers  should  not  only  ac- 
quire a  teaching  knowledge  of  subject  matter  but  also  a  teaching 
knowledge  of  adolescent  pupils  involving  the  theories  and  tech- 
niques in  their  instruction. 

That  the  professional  objectives  provide  teachers  college  students 
with  a  motive  for  learning  which  in  turn  insists  upon  functional 
knowledge.  The  adjustment  of  this  knowledge  to  the  aptitudes 
and  needs  of  high  school  pupils  requires  methods  and  skills  in 
instruction. 

(9)  That  the  program  of  studies  and  activities  of  a  teachers  college 
should  be  progressive,  sequential  and  integrated. 

That  education  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  bringing  iso- 
lated courses  back  into  their  natural  relationships  or  into  a  unified 
body  of  knowledge  in  order  to  promote  broader  understandings, 
clearer  meanings,  and  balanced  judgment. 

(10)  That  the  College  should  seek  persistently  to  maintain  high 
standards  of  excellence  together  with  practical  concepts  of  use- 
fulness. 

That  students  must  give  their  best  efforts,  maintain  high 
standards  of  scholarship,  and  demonstrate  ability  to  use  their 
knowledge  and  skills. 

(11)  That  open-mindedness  on  the  part  of  all  participants  in  teacher 
preparation  should  be  encouraged  in  order  to  facilitate  individual 
adjustments  and  growth. 

That    a    student's    experience    in    college    stimulates    intellectual 
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curiosity  along  with  a  purposeful  interest  in  truth.  Such  atti- 
tudes promote  a  recognition  and  understanding  of  differences 
and  an  ability  to  adjust  and  grow  in  a  changing  world. 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVE 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  a  pro- 
fessional school  which  prepares  teachers  for  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  of  the  State.  This  definite  objective  has  been  the 
controlling  factor  in  the  development  of  the  curriculum,  courses 
of  study,  teaching  procedures,  extra-curricular  activities,  and  college 
spirit  and  has  tended  to  unify  all  activities — professional,  cultural, 
and  social. 

The  College  is  organized  for  those  who  have  a  sincere  interest 
in  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  society  through  the  medium 
of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  Those  students  who  have 
the  natural  ability  to  become  friends,  guides  and  leaders  of  youth 
should  consider  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  profession  of 
teaching. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

The  College  is  organized  for  administrative  purposes  into  three 
divisions:  business  administration,  instructional  administration  and 
personnel  administration.  These  divisions  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  President  of  the  College  and  the  Administrative  Council. 

Business  Division 

The  business  division  has  charge  of  financial  matters  such  as 
appropriations,  receipts,  expenditures,  inventories,  audits  and  re- 
ports.    This  division  also  superintends  buildings  and  grounds. 

Students  contact  with  the  business  division  through  the  Busi- 
ness Office  when  they  pay  their  tuition  and  fees  and  purchase  sup- 
plies. 

Instructional  Division 

The  instructional  division  centers  its  interests  in  curricula, 
courses  of  study,  teaching  materials,  teaching  and  supervisory  pro- 
grams, and  teaching  procedures.  The  Dean  of  Instruction  is  assisted 
by  the  heads  of  departments,  instructional  committees,  and  general 
staff. 
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Students  who  wish  advice  or  help  in  matters  related  to  cur- 
ricula, courses,  programs  of  studies,  advanced  standing,  instructional 
procedures  and  scholastic  clubs  will  consult  the  Dean  of  Instruc- 
tion, department  heads  and  staff  advisers. 

Matters  of  records,  reports,  credits,  and  schedules  will  be  dis- 
cussed with  the  Registrar. 

Personnel  Division 

The  personnel  division  has  the  responsibility  of  promoting  the 
physical  health,  mental  health,  work  habits,  and  social  life  of  all 
students.  The  following  list  of  staff  members  is  engaged  in  person- 
nel work:  personnel  director,  physical  education  instructors,  college 
physician,  college  nurse,  mental  hygiene  instructors  and  counsellors, 
Dean  of  Women,  Dean  of  Men,  dormitory  hostesses,  and  staff 
and  student  advisers. 

The  personnel  division  will  endeavor  to  become  familiar  with 
the  abilities  and  needs  of  all  students,  keep  reliable  records,  and 
provide  for  adequate  personal  service. 

STUDENT  INTERESTS  AND  PARTICIPATION 
Orientation  and  Guidance  of  Freshmen 

During  the  first  week  of  the  college  year,  freshmen  students 
report  for  examinations,  organization  meetings,  social  functions, 
athletics,  conferences,  and  instructions.  The  personnel  division  of 
the  College  is  active  in  gaining  necessary  information,  in  preparing 
reports,  and  in  furnishing  guidance.  The  Student  Council  is  active 
in  its  cooperation.  It  explains  and  discusses  various  student  clubs, 
student  privileges,  and  student  responsibilities.  Staff  members  meet 
the  new  students  for  personal  interviews  and  address  them  in  group 
meetings  on  such  topics  as  educational  service,  budgeting  of  time, 
use  of  the  library,  how  to  study,  the  curricula,  etc.  In  general, 
Freshman  Week  is  a  time  for  orientation,  adjustments,  guidance, 
instructions,  examinations,  and  social  contacts. 

General  Citizenship 

A  spirit  of  readiness  to  understand  objectives  and  to  assume 
responsibilities    grows    out    of    Freshman    Week.      Each    student 
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realizes  that  he  has  become  part  of  a  State  enterprise  and  an  active 
group  of  professional  workers.  Social  and  professional  conscious- 
ness begin  to  take  the  place  of  individual  motives. 

From  the  first  day  each  student  is  expected  to  make  definite 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  his  or  her  associates  and  to  the 
life  of  the  College.  In  fact,  any  student  who  cannot  demonstrate 
initiative  and  leadership  through  cooperation  and  service  should 
not  train  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  teacher  in  greatest  demand  understands  the  value  of  unselfish 
teamwork,  and,  through  participation,  has  formed  the  habit  of  lead- 
ing when  leadership  is  needed,  and  serving  always. 

Student  Organizations 

Students  have  initiated  and  organized  councils,  clubs,  associa- 
tions, and  committees  that  are  rendering  a  great  variety  of  service, 
which  is  of  a  worthy  character  and  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
faculty  and  the  student  body.  Practically  all  students  are  also  mak- 
ing individual  contributions  through  their  regular  classroom  par- 
ticipation, by  means  of  loan  materials,  reports,  supplementing,  veri- 
fying, questioning,  and  sometimes  taking  charge  of  discussions  or 
class  periods.  Aside  from  the  regular  classroom  activities  many  in- 
dividual students  demonstrate  their  ability  to  lead  and  cooperate 
by  presenting  or  directing  regular  assembly  programs. 

Student  Council  and  Clubs 

The  Student  Council  is  the  central  organization  in  general  con- 
trol of  students'  extra-curricular  activities.  It  is  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  student  body  and  faculty.  The  Student  Council 
takes  as  its  responsibility  the  promotion  of  scholarship,  culture, 
professional  zeal,  social  and  physical  welfare,  extra-curricular  activ- 
ities, and  the  general  conduct  of  the  student  body. 

The  Student  Council,  its  committees  and  the  allied  organizations, 
through  their  aims,  their  spirit  and  their  accomplishments,  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  faculty  and  the  profession.  Naturally, 
there  arc  many  ways  in  which  the  students  and  their  organizations 
express   their   ideas  of  sen  ice.    though   at    present   their   principal   or- 
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ganized  activities  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

Agora  Gamma  Theta  Upsilon 

Aldornia  Graduate  Club 

Aphesteon  International  Relations  Club 

Artsmen  Kappa  Delta  Pi 

Biography  Club  League  of  Women  Voters 

Cercle  Frangais  Mathematics  Club 

Circolo  Italiano  Music  Clubs 

Classical  Club  Philosophy  Club 

Clio  Psychology  Club 

Commuters'  Club  Rohwec 

Contemporary  Club  Science  Club 

Creative  Writing  Club  The  Senate 

Dance  Club  Spanish  Club 

Debating  League  Town  Hall 

Deutsche  Verein  Men's  Athletic  Association 

Dramatic  Club  Women's  Athletic  Council 

English  Clubs 

The  work  of  the  Student  Council,   its  committees  and  organi- 
zations, includes  such  activities  as  follow: 

Preparation    and    presentation    of   college    and    high    school    assemblies 
Establishment    and    maintenance    of    college    publications,     including 

newspaper,  hand  book,  magazine  and  yearbook 
Study  of  the   social   needs  of  the   College   and   methods  of   providing 

for  them  properly  and  adequately 
Participation  in  the  supervision  of  athletics 
Promotion  of  the  scholarship  standards  of  sections  or  classes 
The  chartering  of  college  clubs 

Supervision  of  the  bulletin  board  and  student  announcements 
Assistance  in  matters  of  student  employment  and  general  student  aid 
Assistance    in    maintaining    favorable    working    conditions    throughout 

the  College 
Reception  and  entertainment  of  visitors  and  delegations 
Collection  of  data  and  preparation  of  reports  relative  to  college  enter- 
prises and  their  management 

Representation  of  the  College  at  meetings  of  various  organizations  and 
the  furnishing  of  speakers  for  high  school  assemblies 

Promotion  of  college  clubs  and  organizations 

Provision  for  a  financing  system  which  will  adequately  serve  all 
worthy  college  enterprises 
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STUDENT  COUNCIL  OFFICERS 

President William  C.  McAloon,  '38 

Middletown,  New  York,  High  School,  '33 

Vice-President    Doris  Wronker,  '37 

East  Orange  High  School,  '33 

Secretary Norma  G.  Hall,  '39 

Hackensack  High  School,  '35 

Treasurer Jacob  G.  Goodman,  '38 

Clifton  High  School,  '32 
Music  and  Art 

Cultural  or  background  courses  in  Music  and  Art  are  required 
of  all  students.  Several  active  clubs  for  those  interested  in  music 
and  the  opera,  literature  and  the  drama  are  well  established.  The 
musical  organizations  include  the  following: 

Vested  a  cappella  College  Choir  of  approximately  sixty  voices  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Carl  F.  Mueller. 

Woman's  Glee  Club  of  nearly  seventy  voices  and  a  Double  Mixed 
Quartet  conducted  by  Mr.  Mueller. 

College  Orchestra  of  thirty  pieces  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Edna 
E.  McEachern. 

String  Quartette,  String  Trio,  and  other  string  and  brass  ensembles 
conducted  by  Miss  McEachern. 

College  Band. 

Frequently  outside  talent  is  engaged  for  assembly  programs. 
The  College  receives  generous  cooperation  from  the  managers  of 
the  concert  and  lecture  courses  in  Montclair,  Newark,  and  New 
York.  Frequent  trips  are  made  to  the  centers  of  art  and  music 
in  New  York  City. 

Dramatics 

Dramatic  productions  vary  greatly,  including  one-act  plays,  adap- 
tations of  period  drama  such  as  the  medieval  mystery  plays,  pag- 
eants for  such  festal  occasions  as  Christmas  and  May  Day,  and 
three-act  plays  such  as  Shaw's  Arms  and  The  Man,  Sutton  Vane's 
Outward  Bound,  and  Philip  Harry's  Holiday.     The  practical  work 
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of   designing,   coaching,    directing,   costuming,    arranging   and   mak- 
ing sets,  and  make-up  receives  considerable  attention. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  method  of  evaluating  plays  for  pro- 
duction, in  compiling  catalogues  of  plays  suitable  for  high  school 
production,  and  in  adapting  literary  and  historical  prose  material 
to  the  dramatic  form  so  that  the  classroom  work  may  be  presented 
more  colorfully. 

Student  Exchange  with  French,  German,  and  Spanish 
Speaking  Countries 

The  College  has  prepared  a  program  of  teacher  training  in  the 
field  of  modern  foreign  languages.  After  successful  completion 
of  the  prerequisite  three  years  of  high  school  French,  German,  or 
Spanish,  a  language  study  is  continued  at  Montclair  which  includes 
the  literature,  geography,  history,  art,  civics,  politics,  etc.,  in  classes 
conducted  entirely  in  French,  German,  or  Spanish.  If  the  student 
has  shown  promising  aptitude  in  his  foreign  language  work  during 
his  freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  years,  he  is  then  offered  the 
opportunity  to  study  abroad  for  a  year  in  some  foreign  teachers 
college  or  university,  and  this  at  a  merely  nominal  cost. 

During  their  year  of  study  abroad,  these  Montclair  students 
follow  a  comprehensive  program  of  work,  including  classes  in  the 
language  and  in  literature,  history,  art,  music,  psychology,  etc., 
working  with  their  French-,  German-,  or  Spanish-speaking  classmates, 
submitting  to  the  same  kind  of  discipline,  enjoying  their  pleasures, 
and  experiencing  their  daily  routine.  Aside  from  the  scholarly 
achievement  that  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  amount  of  classroom 
work  in  college,  this  year  of  study  abroad  gives  students  a  broad 
outlook  on  life,  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  problems  of  other 
peoples,  an  understanding  of  world  citizenship — in  fact,  a  life  ex- 
perience that  is  bound  to  make  them  better  teachers  of  foreign 
languages  for  American  high  school  boys  and  girls. 

College  Athletics 

The  College  provides  two  athletic  fields,  six  tennis  courts, 
two  gymnasiums,  and  other  facilities  for  promoting  recreational 
activities.     The  principal  sports  for  men  include  football,  basket- 
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ball,  baseball,  track  and  field  work,  and  tennis.  College  varsity 
teams  in  football,  basketball,  baseball,  and  tennis  maintain  full 
schedules  with  colleges  located  in  five  eastern  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  college  junior  teams  play  scheduled  games 
within  the  State.  Intramural  athletics  are  promoted  between  all 
classes.  The  women's  athletic  activities  include  volley  ball,  hockey, 
basketball,  baseball,  track  and  field,  tennis,  and  archery.  Intra- 
mural schedules  are  arranged  for  these  activities. 

Special  college  courses  have  been  organized  for  those  men  and 
women  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  coaching  athletics  and  supervising  playground  activities. 

Publications 

The  Student  Handbook  supplies  instructions,  Student  Council 
rules,  descriptions  of  organizations,  songs,  cheers,  and  other  matter 
of  special  value  to  new  students. 

"The  Montclarion,"  the  student  news  publication,  covers  a 
variety  of  subjects  of  special  interest  to  students. 

The  Montclair  Quarterly  is  the  student  literary  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  student  body. 

The  college  annual  is  published  each  year  by  the  Senior  Class 
and  contains  general  information  of  special  value  to  graduates  and 
their  friends. 

Special  announcements  of  the  College  and  its  different  depart- 
ments are  published  as  the  need  arises. 

"State  College  Studies"  are  published  at  irregular  intervals  and 
are  comprised  of  contributions  by  members  of  the  college  faculty. 

Dormitory  Life 

Dormitory  students  have  opportunities  for  social  activities,  en- 
tertainments, and  athletics.  These  activities  are  promoted  by  the 
Dean  of  Women,  the  Dormitory  Hostesses,  and  the  faculty. 

The  regulations  governing  dormitory  life  are  made  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Dormitory  Councils,  the  Dean  of  Women,  and 

the  Dormitory    HotttlKS.      ThctC    regulations  COVCT  plicb    matters   as 
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study  hours,   week-end   permissions,   social   activities,   guests,   sched- 
ule of  meals,  care  of  rooms,  care  of  the  sick,  and  chaperonage. 

STUDENT  PERSONNEL  ADJUSTMENTS 

The  accomplishments  of  individual  students  depend  upon  their 
energy,  adaptability  and  general  personal  fitness.  Therefore,  the 
College  invests  profitably  in  promoting  the  physical  health,  emo- 
tional stability,  and  social  attitudes  and  habits  of  all  students. 

Physical  Health 

The  State  Teachers  College  is  located  on  an  elevation  in  clean, 
open  country.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds  are  satisfactory.  The  campus  furnishes  adequate  facilities 
for  healthful  outdoor  exercises  and  the  two  gymnasiums  provide 
for  indoor  sports,  dances,  clubs,  physical  training  and  corrective 
exercises. 

The  College  employs  two  part-time  physicians  who  give  thor- 
ough physical  examinations,  and  advise  with  those  students  who 
need  medical  attention  or  corrective  exercises.  The  nurse  and  the 
members  of  the  physical  education  department  are  in  attendance 
throughout  the  day. 

The  health  of  the  dormitory  students  is  guarded  with  special 
care.  An  infirmary  is  maintained  and  the  College  Physician  for 
women  visits  the  dormitories  frequently.  The  Dean  of  Women 
and  physical  education  instructors  check  on  health  facilities  and 
conditions.  One  full-time  nurse  lives  in  the  dormitories  in  order 
that  she  may  serve  individual  dormitory  students  and  oversee  the 
general  health  conditions  of  all  students.  Trained  dieticians  super- 
vise the  menus  of  the  cafeteria  and  dormitories. 

Mental  Health 

In  the  freshman  year  the  first  course  in  the  Department  of  Pro- 
fessional Integration  serves  to  provide  for  group  discussion  of  prob- 
lems of  personal  and  professional  orientation  to  college  life.  In- 
dividual conferences  are  encouraged  and  provided  for  through  an 
assignment    to    staff    members    who    serve    as    student    counsellors. 
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Counsellors  are  free  to   formulate  and  carry  out  their  own  plans 
for  serving  individual  and  group  needs  of  students  assigned  to  them. 

The  student  advisory  and  guidance  program  is  now  being  ex- 
tended so  that  it  will,  in  the  space  of  two  more  years,  reach  the 
whole  student  body  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  first-year  stu- 
dents are  now  being  reached.  Further,  all  students  are  encouraged  to 
make  contacts  with  staff  members  in  an  informal  fashion  so  that 
they  may  profit  from  a  more  personal  relationship  than  that  of  the 
more  formal  classroom  association.  In  the  sophomore  year  the  stu- 
dent's emotional  and  social  adjustments  are  discussed  in  class  in  re- 
lation to  his  personal  problems  and  his  professional  preparation. 
Pupil-teacher  relationships  are  emphasized  throughout  the  work  on 
adolescence  and  mental  hygiene,  and  the  effects  of  teacher-person- 
ality on  the  mental  health  of  the  class  is  discussed.  As  a  result 
of  group  treatment  in  the  classroom,  many  students  are  encouraged 
to  arrange  for  personal  interviews  in  which  assistance  may  be  of- 
fered on  problems  of  personal  and  professional  adjustment. 

Students  who  may  be  in  need  of  further  medical  and  psychiatric 
assistance  are  aided  in  obtaining  proper  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  following  through  after  the  work 
of  the  second  year,  sometimes  find  opportunities  to  work  with 
special  problems  of  adjustment  which  from  time  to  time  are  referred 
to  the  psychology  and  mental  hygiene  staff.  It  is  desirable  that 
this  type  of  service  be  further  enlarged  so  that  more  students  may 
have  experience  in  dealing  with  adjustment  problems. 

A  well  organized  sequence  of  courses  is  planned  for  graduate 
students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  guidance  work  in  junior  and  sen- 
ior high  schools.  A  master's  degree  in  Guidance  is  granted  to  stu- 
dents who  complete  this  work  satisfactorily.  Full  descriptions  of 
courses  will  be  found  on  pages  76-80  in  this  bulletin. 

Social  Adjustments 

A  varied  program  of  well  planned  social  activities  is  promoted 
by  the  college  clubs,  classes,  personnel  department  and  general  staff. 
Each  activity  is  approved  and  directed  by  the  Dean  of  Women  or 
the   Dean  of   Men  because  of  its  social   and   recreational  value.     A 
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few  of  the  activities  which  have  become  traditions  of  the  College 
are  listed  as  follows. 

Two  all-college  dances  are  sponsored  by  the  Student  Council 
each  year.  The  Junior-Senior  Bal  Masque  is  open  to  all  college 
students.  An  all-college  party  is  given  by  the  Commuters'  Club. 
The  Sophomores  give  a  dance  for  the  Freshmen,  and  the  Fresh- 
men give  a  dance  for  the  Sophomores.  There  are  two  annual  sport 
dances  sponsored  by  the  Men's  Athletic  Association  and  the 
Women's  Athletic  Association,  and  then  there  are  the  dances  spon- 
sored by  each  class. 

The  various  clubs  and  associations  hold  banquets  each  year.  The 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners  are  festive  occasions. 

Athletic  events  include  regular  scheduled  games  and  matches 
with  outside  teams,  and  two  play  days  sponsored  by  the  Women's 
Athletic  Association. 

The  musical  organizations  put  on  several  programs  each  year 
including  the  Christmas  and  Easter  programs  and  the  Annual  Con- 
certs during  the  spring.  The  Dance  Club  gives  two  recitals  each 
year. 

There  are  many  other  events  occurring  from  time  to  time  and 
too  numerous  to  mention,  such  as  the  Spring  Festival  of  the 
Language  Department,  the  Mardi  Gras  of  the  Language  Depart- 
ment, May  Day,  which  is  put  on  by  the  Junior  Class,  and  the 
events  of  Commencement  Week. 

Scholastic  Adjustments 

An  apparent  lack  of  scholastic  adjustment  may  be  due  to  physical 
health  or  emotional  instability,  and  in  either  case  should  be  under- 
stood and  remedied.  There  may  be  other  cases  where  individual 
students  need  scholastic  guidance.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  stu- 
dents' subject-matter  interests  to  change  and  for  students  to  require 
transfers  from  one  course  to  another  or  from  one  department  to 
another.  Furthermore,  students  are  sometimes  troubled  by  their 
ratings  and  their  schedules,  and  frequently  the  matter  of  study 
habits  demands  careful  analysis  and  directed  training.  Various 
types  of  adjustments  may  be  made  in  classroom  situations  as,   for 
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instance,  by  providing  a  better  understanding  of  troublesome  prob- 
lems and  thereby  relieving  tension.  All  problems  of  adjustment 
are  considered  in  the  spirit  of  helpfulness. 

Financial  Adjustments 

The  College  is  not  prepared  to  render  financial  help  in  every 
case  where  help  is  needed.  Yet  it  is  in  a  position  to  assist  many  of 
those  who  are  particularly  deserving.  Assistance  is  commonly  ren- 
dered through  financial  loans  and  student  employment. 

Chapin  Memorial  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  by  the  Alumni  Association.  It  is 
an  incorporated  fund  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees. 
Loans  from  this  fund  are  made  principally  to  upper  class  students 
and  always  on  the  basis  of  the  candidate's  personal  and  scholastic 
fitness  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  as  well  as  the  candidate's  per- 
sonal financial  need. 

Applications  for  loans  from  this  fund  are  made  through  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  Women.  Each  loan  must  be  secured  by  at 
least  one  property  owner.  The  total  amount  of  the  fund  is  approx- 
imately $10,000. 

Student  Loan  Funds 

The  State  offers  deserving  students  the  opportunity  to  borrow 
$100  each  year  to  cover  tuition.  Applications  for  loans  are  made 
to  the  Business  Manager. 

Scholarships 

A  few  scholarships  will  be  granted  to  students  of  marked  per- 
sonal fitness  and  of  accomplishments  in  special  fields.  Candidates 
for  scholarships  will  be  recommended  by  their  high  school  principals. 

Student  Employment 

The  financial  condition  in  main  homes  has  been  changed  con- 
siderably in  the  past  few  fean.  The  College  wishes  to  cooperate 
with  worthy  students  who  earnestly  desire  to  follow  through  the 
four-year  college  course.  This  is  often  done  by  affording  to  stu- 
dents   an    opportunity    to    participate    in    variot.  of   work   on 
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campus  or  to  render  service  in  private  homes  near  the  campus.  Op- 
portunities for  such  work  are  arranged  through  the  offices  of  the 
Dean  of  Women  and  the  Dean  of  Men. 

Students  will  recognize  that  there  is  an  advantage  to  be  gained 
in  having  the  full  time  of  each  college  day  to  devote  to  their  classes, 
studies  and  activities.  It  will  also  be  recognized  that  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  responsibility  may  be  developed  through  extra  work. 

STUDENT  ADMISSIONS 

Master  teachers  who  are  truly  interested  in  their  profession 
render  an  outstanding  service  to  humanity.  In  high  school  teach- 
ing they  are  engaged  in  the  most  challenging  problems  of  our  social 
order. 

High  school  students  idealize  the  work  of  their  master  teachers 
and  aspire  to  emulate  them.  Many  professionally  minded  teachers 
recognize  in  their  students  suitable  personalities  for  teaching  service. 
Such  students  are  especially  desirable  when  selected  and  recom- 
mended by  their  high  school  principals  and  teachers.  If  a  principal 
or  teacher  does  not  recommend  a  candidate  for  admission,  it  is  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  student,  because  not  all  students  will  be 
successful  or  happy  in  teaching. 

Entrance  requirements  should  recognize  such  factors  as  intelli- 
gence,  scholarship,   personality,   citizenship,   character  and  health. 

It  is  probable  that  no  one  set  of  entrance  requirements  may  be 
entirely  adequate  in  selecting  high  school  teachers.  However,  the 
following  requirements  have  been  set  up  with  a  view  of  rendering 
a  real  service  to  the  teaching  profession. 

I.     Entrance  Requirements  As  Adopted  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education    (Abbreviated  form) 

a.  An  applicant  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age. 

b.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  medical  certificate  from  the  medical 
inspector  of  the  school  district  in  which  the  high  school  from  which 
the  applicant  comes  is  located. 

c.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  testimonial  of  good  moral  character 
from  a  responsible  person  not  related  to  the  applicant. 
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d.  An  applicant  must  sign  a  declaration  that  he  will  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  Jersey  for  at  least  three  years  immediately 
after  graduation,  unless  excused  temporarily  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

e.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  recommendation  from  the  principal 
of  the  high  school  of  which  he  is,  or  expects  to  be,  a  graduate. 
This  recommendation  should  certify  that  the  applicant's  character, 
personal  fitness  and  scholarship  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant 
the  expectancy  that  he  will  make  a  success  of  his  work  in  the  Col- 
lege. If  the  applicant  holds  a  teacher's  certificate,  a  statement 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  may  be  substituted. 

f.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  certificate  showing  graduation  from 
a  four-year  course  in  a  high  school  or  private  secondary  school 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  certificate  shall 
name  the  high  school  subjects  the  applicant  has  taken,  the  num- 
ber of  weeks  given  to  each  subject,  the  number  of  recitation  periods 
a  week,  and  the  scholarship  standing  of  the  applicant. 

g.  Each  candidate  must  present  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  an 
approved  high  school  with  record  showing  successful  completion 
of  at  least  fifteen  units  of  standard  high  school  work,  not  more 
than  three  of  which  may  be  from  the  following  groups:  Industrial 
Arts,  Mechanic  Arts,  Fine  Arts,  Household  Arts  and  Commercial 
Arts. 

h.  Included  in  the  fifteen  units  for  entrance  the  following  credits 
must  be  presented  by  each  candidate: 

English     4  Units 

Mathematics    1  Unit 

American  History  and  Problems  of  Democracy 1   Unit 

Science    1  Unit 

Additional  History,  Science  or  Mathematics   1  Unit 

Foreign  Language  2  Units 

To    Be    Selected    from    Mathematics,    History,    Science 

or    Foreign    Language    2  Units 

Free  Elective    3  Units 

Total     15  Units 

i.  All  applicants  not  holding  a  teacher's  certificate  with  one  year 
of  successful  experience  shall  take  examinations  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  Ul  English,  Mathematics,  Sciences, 
American  Historj  and  Citizenship,  and  such  other  examinations 
as  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may  prescribe. 
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j.  An  applicant  with  a  year  of  satisfactory  work  in  an  accredited 
college  or  normal  school  may  be  admitted  on  advanced  credit. 

k.  Upon  entrance  each  applicant  must  be  examined  by  the  College 
Physician  to  determine  whether  he  is  free  from  disease  or  infirmity 
which  would  unfit  him  for  teaching.  Further  examination  may  be 
required  of  any  student  at  any  time  to  determine  whether  his 
physical  condition  warrants  his  continuance  in  college. 

II.     High    School   Prerequisites   for   College   Majors   and 
Minors 

The  selection  of  major  and  minor  fields  of  interest  as  discussed 
under  College  Curricula,  page  80,  should  be  made  with  a  consider- 
ation of  scholastic  prerequisites.  In  general,  a  student  who  wishes 
to  specialize  in  any  one  of  the  following  fields  or  departments  should 
present  high  school  credits  in  the  respective  fields  approximately  as 
follows : 

High  School  Units 

Majors  Minimum  Recommended 

English    4  4 

Mathematics    2l/2  V/i 

Social  Studies 2  3 

Science 2  3 

French,  German  or  Latin 3  4 

High  School  Units 

Minors  Minimum  Recommended 

English    4  4 

Mathematics         2  3 

Social  Studies 2  3 

Geography   0  1 

Physical  Sciences   2  2 

Biology    1  1 

French,  German,  Latin  or  Spanish. .  3  4 

Music 0  1 

Business  Education 1  2 

Physical  Education 0  1 

REGISTRATION 

For  the  Freshman  Class: 

Students  who  are  undecided  as  to  whether  they  should  enter  the 
teaching  profession  are  invited  to  come  to  the  College  for  personal 
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interviews.  All  candidates  for  the  freshman  class  should  file  their 
applications  with  the  Registrar  before  the  first  day  of  May  of  the 
year  that  admission  is  desired.  Form  B,  "Certificate  of  High  School 
Credits,"  should  be  filled  out  in  the  office  of  the  high  school  prin- 
cipal for  a  period  of  at  least  three  and  one-half  years  and  filed  with 
the  Registrar  at  the  College  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  May. 
The  college  entrance  examinations  are  held  on  or  about  the  first 
day  of  June.  (See  calendar.)  The  examinations  include:  English, 
Mathematics,  American  History,  Civics,  and  Sciences. 

For  Advanced  Standing: 

A  limited  number  of  students  may  be  admitted  with  advanced 
standing.  The  acceptance  of  a  candidate  is  dependent  upon  his 
scholarship,  as  evidenced  by  the  credentials  submitted,  and  the  possi- 
ble number  of  vacancies  in  the  class  for  which  he  is  eligible.  Since 
many  more  such  students  apply  than  can  be  accommodated,  it  is 
well  for  candidates  to  make  application  and  to  submit  official  tran- 
scripts of  college  records  as  early  as  possible  before  the  beginning 
of  the  term  in  which  admission  is  desired.     (See  calendar.) 

Frequently  vacancies  in  the  upper  classes  occur  through  with- 
drawals during  the  college  year  and  cannot  be  foreseen.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  will,  however,  notify  applicants  as  soon  as 
definite  action  can  be  taken. 

Application  blanks  for  freshman  students  and  those  with  advanced 
credits  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Registrar,  State  Teachers 
College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

GENERAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  INSTRUCTION 
The   organization   of   the   College   for   instructional   purposes    is 
in   accordance  with  the   Principles,   numbers  4  to   11,  as  stated  on 
the  first  pages  of  Part  II  of  this  catalogue. 

Relations  To  The  State  Schools 
The  college  staff   recognizes   its   relationship  to  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  which  it  serves.     In  order  to  articulate  the  work 
with  the   nature  and   requirements  of  the  State  the   following  con- 
tacts air  maintained: 
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Close  relationships  are  maintained  with  the  State  Department  of 
Education  through  its  Commissioner  of  Education  and  Assistant  Com- 
missioners. 

The  State  Director  of  Teacher  Training  is  in  continual  contact  with 
the  officers  and  directors  of  secondary  education  and  with  the  College. 
Frequent  conferences  on  problems  of  secondary  education  are  held  on 
the  campus. 

a.  General   conferences  with  city  and   county   superintendents,   super- 
vising principals,   and  junior  and  senior  high  school  principals. 

b.  Conferences  with  high  school   executives  devoted  to  special   prob- 
lems in  the  secondary  field. 

c.  Departmental   conferences   with   heads   of   departments   and   teach- 
ers in  the  respective  fields. 

The  College  collects  and  analyses  curricula  which  are  administered 
in  the  various  high  schools  in  the  State. 

The  College  has  contacts  with  various  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
through  its  supervisors  of  student-teaching  and  through  the  repre- 
sentatives of  various  subject-matter  departments. 

The  College  contacts  the  secondary  schools  and  becomes  familiar 
with  their  needs  through  its  Bureau  of  Placement  and  follow-up 
service. 

The  College  cooperates  with  various  secondary  school  officials  and 
agencies  in  making  research  studies. 

Principals,  heads  of  departments,  and  teachers  visit  the  College  classes 
and  classes  in  the  College  High  School  from  time  to  time. 

OFFERINGS  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE 

Summer  and  Extension  Courses 

There  are  hundreds  of  teachers  seeking  educational  courses  for 
their  professional  growth  and  advancement.  In  response  to  actual 
demand  from  teachers  in  the  field,  extension  and  summer  session 
courses  were  first  offered  on  the  undergraduate  level.  In  1932  the 
number  of  graduate  students  applying  for  courses  became  so  great 
that  it  seemed  necessary  to  offer  graduate  courses  leading  to  a 
Master  of  Arts  degree. 

The  College  now  offers  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in 
extension,  summer  session,  and  in  residence  for  the  convenience  of 
those  desiring  professional  growth  through  these  means. 
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Extension  Courses 

Extension  courses  are  offered  on  campus  and  in  a  few  centers 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  in  the  late  afternoon,  evening,  and 
on  Saturdays.  The  courses  offered  are  in  the  fields  of  Business 
Education,  English,  Languages,  Mathematics,  Music,  Psychology, 
Principles  of  Teaching,  Physical  Education,  Personnel  and  Guid- 
ance, Supervision  and  Administration,  Biological  Science,  Physical 
Science,  Earth  Science,  and  Social  Studies  including  History,  Sociol- 
ogy, Economics  and  Government. 

Extension  course  bulletins  are  published  in  the  fall  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  who  wish  to  attend  extension  courses  during 
the  first  semester  from  the  latter  part  of  September  to  the  first  of 
February.  The  second  bulletin  is  published  about  the  first  of  the 
year  for  the  information  of  those  who  wish  to  attend  courses  during 
the  second  semester  from  February  1st  to  June  1st.  Courses  which 
meet  for  one  two-hour  session  per  week  for  fifteen  weeks  receive  two 
semester-hour  credits.  Credits  gained  in  these  courses  are  accepted 
toward  a  degree  or  a  secondary  certificate.  Only  those  students 
should  register  who  are  willing  to  meet  the  full  requirements  and 
take  all  examinations.  Other  information  including  bulletins  may 
be  had  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Extension  and  Summer 
Session  Courses,  State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New 
Jersey. 

Summer  Session 

The  student  body  of  the  summer  session  includes  for  the  most 
part  such  individuals  as  the  following:  (1)  elementary,  junior  and 
senior  high  school  teachers;  (2)  undergraduate  students  seeking  sec- 
ondary certificates;  (3)  college  graduates  who  elect  graduate  courses; 
(4)  normal  school  and  teachers  college  students  who  have  been 
permitted  to  meet  certain  requirements  through  summer  session 
courses;  (5)  laymen  who  may  wish  to  take  certain  courses  because 
of  their  intellectual  curiosity  and  cultural  interests. 

The  summer  session  is  attended  by  approximately  550  students. 
It  begins  about  the  first  day  of  July  and  extendi  over  I  period  of 
five    weeks,    six    days    per    week.       For    other    information    including 
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bulletins  of  the  summer  session,  address  the  Secretary  of  Extension 
and  Summer  Session  Courses,  State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Mont- 
clair,  New  Jersey. 

Residence  Work 

During  the  past  few  years  a  considerable  number  of  students 
and  graduates  from  other  colleges  and  universities  have  applied  for 
admission  to  the  College.  Those  who  are  admitted  are  required 
to  meet  the  standard  requirements  of  a  professional  college,  the 
courses  of  which  lead  to  a  teachers'  certificate  and  an  undergraduate 
or  a  graduate  degree.  The  College  in  all  cases  insists  on  a  broad 
cultural  education,  extensive  preparation  in  major  and  minor  fields, 
and   training  in   professional   techniques   including  student-teaching. 

Credits  transferred  from  non-professional  or  professional  insti- 
tutions are  credited  toward  a  professional  degree  in  secondary  edu- 
cation on  the  basis  of  equivalency.  It  is  often  possible  to  accept 
most  of  the  courses  presented.  Frequently  college  graduates  are  re- 
quired to  spend  an  extra  year  in  order  to  meet  certificate  or  bach- 
elor's degree  requirements.  In  many  cases  college  graduates  com- 
plete these  requirements  during  a  single  year  and  also  accumulate 
at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  their  credits  toward  a  master's  degree. 

FIELDS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  general  instructional  division  of  the  College  as  contrasted 
with  the  personnel  and  business  divisions  has  three  well  established 
functions.  The  first  is  to  provide  each  student  with  a  rich  cultural 
or  professional  background.  The  second  is  to  provide  professional 
subject-matter  which  includes  ample  margins  of  scholarship.  The 
third  is  to  provide  for  professional  theories  and  techniques  and  their 
application  in  student-teaching.  Each  of  these  three  departments 
of  the  instructional  division  is  discussed  briefly  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

Professional-Cultural  Background 

Every  teacher  who  is  to  recognize  and  use  the  many-sided  in- 
terests of  a  normal  high  school  pupil  must  have  a  broad  life  phil- 
osophy and   a  human   interest   in  the  life  experiences   of  youth  in 
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present-day  society.  Furthermore,  every  teacher  who  is  to  special- 
ize in  a  field  of  knowledge  which  is  somewhat  narrow  must  be 
familiar  with  the  interests,  activities,  and  problems  of  present-day 
society  as  they  are  related  to  the  subject-matter  of  his  or  her  field 
of  specialization.  In  order  to  meet  these  professional  needs  the 
College  requires  that  every  student,  regardless  of  major  and  minor 
fields  of  specialization,  must  do  two  things.  First,  he  must  be- 
come familiar  with  the  social,  political,  economic,  industrial,  scien- 
tific, religious,  literary  and  aesthetic  phases  of  life.  (The  literary 
and  aesthetic  phases  hold  an  equal  place  with  the  purely  social  and 
practical.)  Second,  the  professional  background  of  culture  should 
be  a  body  of  related  and  well  assimilated  knowledge  rather  than  a 
collection  of  more  or  less  isolated  parts.  In  other  words,  the  inter- 
dependence of  each  of  the  above  phases  of  life  should  be  recog- 
nized and  made  meaningful. 

The  professional  background  courses  comprise  nearly  one-third 
of  the  total  college  requirements  for  graduation.  The  specific  re- 
quirements may  be  found  in  Part  III  under  the  heading  of  Pro- 
fessional Background  Requirements. 

Professional  Subject-Matter 

Professional  subject-matter  refers  particularly  to  scholarship  in 
the  student's  major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization.  It  is  thought 
of  as  departmental  specialization  built  upon  the  related  and  funda- 
mental body  of  knowledge  which  has  been  called  professional 
background. 

Every  high  school  teacher  should  have  thorough  command  of 
the  subject-matter  in  his  or  her  special  fields  of  instruction.  This 
does  not  include  merely  the  bare  requirements  for  the  prescribed 
work  in  high  schools.  It  does  include  such  scholarship  as  will  stim- 
ulate a  true  intellectual  curiosity  and  provide  for  rich  overlapping 
areas  of  knowledge. 

Each  student  is  required  to  complete  a  minimum  of  twenty- 
nine  to  thirty-three  semester-hours  in  his  major  field  of  interest 
and  eighteen  semester-hours  in  his  minor  field  of  interest.  The 
requirement    in    the   major   does    not    ineludc   the   professional   back- 
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ground  credits.  When  these  credits  are  added  the  minimum  re- 
quirements would  range  from  thirty-five  to  forty-one  semester-hours 
in  the  major  field. 

Professional  Treatment  of  Subject- Matter 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  College  since  its  organization  in 
1927  to  recognize  that  its  professional  duty  as  a  teachers  college 
is  to  treat  its  subject-matter  professionally,  or  to  provide  not  only 
for  an  academic  knowledge  of  subject-matter  but  also  a  teaching 
knowledge  of  that  same  subject-matter.  A  teaching  knowledge  re- 
quires an  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  subject-matter  is  to 
be  organized  for  teaching  purposes  and  how  it  may  be  presented 
to  the  best  advantage  under  varying  conditions  to  high  school 
students. 

Professional  Integration  or  Department  of  Education 

The  prospective  secondary  school  teacher  should  have  not  only 
an  adequate  cultural  background,  and  a  thorough  teaching  know- 
ledge of  subject-matter  in  his  special  fields,  but  also  a  teaching 
knowledge  of  adolescent  pupils  involving  controls  and  skills  in  their 
instruction. 

The  close  relationship  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Pro- 
fessional Integration  with  the  techniques  used  in  the  professional 
treatment  of  subject-matter,  signifies  that  there  can  be  no  definite 
dividing  line  between  the  subject-matter  departments  and  the  De- 
partment of  Professional  Integration.  However,  since  the  De- 
partment of  Professional  Integration  is  in  most  instances  closer  to 
the  laboratory  school,  student-teaching,  the  high  schools  which  the 
College  serves,  and  the  placement  and  follow-up  service,  it  seems 
reasonable  that  the  initiative  and  leadership  for  providing  close 
articulation  and  integration  of  all  courses  and  departments  should 
come  from  this  department.  See  Part  III,  Department  of  Pro- 
fessional Integration. 

This  department  offers  courses  in  psychology,  philosophy  and 
secondary  education.  It  has,  in  cooperation  with  the  heads  of 
subject-  matter     departments,    supervision     of     the     College     High 
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School,  of  student-teaching,  and  of  placement  and  personnel  adjust- 
ment service. 

The  number  of  semester-hours  of  work  in  courses  required  of 
all  students  totals  eighteen.  Observations  in  the  laboratory  school 
are  carried  on  throughout  the  four  years.  The  period  of  student- 
teaching  is  twelve  weeks  in  length. 

Sequence  and  Integration 

A  definite  effort  is  made  to  bring  about  a  psychological  and 
logical  sequence  of  instructional  material  within  courses  and  cur- 
ricula. In  making  this  effort,  recognition  is  also  given  to  the  place 
of  observation,  student-teaching  and  extra-curricular  activities. 

The  order  in  which  courses  are  presented  within  a  single  de- 
partment and  the  parallel  relationship  between  departments  is 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  integrating  the  work  of  the  College. 
In  this  catalogue,  a  definite  effort  has  been  made  to  combine  the 
required  courses  within  a  single  year  and  make  the  work  from 
year  to  year  progressive  and  developmental.  Perhaps  the  most 
effective  steps  taken  by  way  of  integrating  courses  and  departments 
come  from  the  department  of  Integration  and  include  work  in 
observation,  student-teaching  and  field  service. 

It  may  be  noted  under  the  heading  of  Professional  Integration 
that  the  distinct  provision  for  the  integration  of  the  college  courses 
and  departments  is  a  natural  outcome  of  the  College's  professional 
motive.  It  may  also  be  seen  that  the  laboratory  school,  student- 
teaching  and  professional  adjustment  services  are  integrated  with 
the  various  college  departments  and  that  this  integration  has  re- 
sulted in  the  same  way.  Some  of  the  means  of  bringing  about  an 
integration  of  courses  within  departments,  between  departments  and 
with  observation  and  teaching  may  be  listed  as  follows:  (1)  a  clear 
professional  motive;  (2)  a  staff  of  professional  workers;  (3)  a  Col- 
lege High  School  (demonstration  and  observation  school)  with- 
out a  separate  high  school  staff,  where  all  instruction  is  given  by 
college  heads  of  departments  and  their  assistants  tor  professional 
purposes;  (4)  an  organisation  of  curricula  and  courses  of  study  in 
the  demonstration  school  which  will  serve  the  purposes  of  the  College; 
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(5)  the  use  of  teaching  experiences  in  the  demonstration  school 
for  the  purpose  of  professionalizing  subject-matter  and  clarifying 
theories  in  the  College;  (6)  the  use  of  the  experiences  of  college 
staff  members  who  supervise  student-teaching  in  various  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  throughout  the  State;  (7)  an  accept- 
ance of  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  short  isolated  courses 
outside  of  the  field  of  free  electives  should  be  minimized,  and 
that  related  subject-matter  should  be  unified;  (8)  a  unan- 
imous acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  professional  interests 
and  growth  of  prospective  teachers  hold  precedence  over  the 
possible  interests  of  departmental  and  subject-matter  specialists; 
(9)  the  establishment  of  a  committee  of  integration  and  the 
frequent  use  of  general  staff  meetings  and  councils  for  the 
promotion   of  common   interests  and   objectives. 

THE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL 
The  College  High  School 

The  College  High  School  occupies  a  modern  building  well  equip- 
ped for  regular  classes  and  the  more  special  subjects  and  activities 
of  a  high  school.  It  was  established  and  is  now  maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  demonstration,  observation,  and  experi- 
mentation as  a  part  of  the  professional  education  of  teachers  for 
New  Jersey  secondary  schools. 

It  is  administered  and  supervised  by  a  staff  whose  members  have 
proved  their  ability  to  recognize  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  public 
secondary  schools  as  well  as  the  various  departments  in  the  Col- 
lege. The  laboratory  school  has  no  separate  staff.  The  heads  of 
the  subject-matter  departments  in  the  College  are  also  heads  of 
departments  in  the  high  school.  These  departmental  heads  and 
other  members  of  the  college  staff  teach  the  high  school  classes  for 
demonstration,  general  observation  and  experimental  research.  Ob- 
servations by  college  classes  and  by  individual  college  students  are 
planned  and  directed  by  staff  members  who  teach  both  college  and 
high  school  classes. 

A  few  of  the  special  features  of  such  a  school  may  be  listed 
as  follows: 
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It  is  the  laboratory  in  which  educational  theories,  principles,  and 
policies  are  integrated  with  the  practice  in  the  classroom. 

It  is  the  laboratory  in  which  theories,  methods,  and  materials  are 
tested. 

It  is  the  laboratory  in  which  there  is  constant  effort  to  develop  im- 
proved curricula,  courses  of  study,  extra-curricular  activities,  testing 
programs,  and  guidance  programs  for  the  public  secondary  schools 
of  New  Jersey. 

It  is  the  laboratory  in  which  experimentation  is  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  methods  of  teaching  and  adjusting  secondary 
school  procedures  to  social  change. 

It  is  the  laboratory  in  which  prospective  teachers  study  children  of 
adolescent  age. 

It  is  the  laboratory  in  which  college  teachers  who  are  responsible  for 
the  professional  preparation  of  secondary  school  teachers  come  into 
contact  with  personnel  and  classroom  problems  in  the  secondary  school. 
It  is  the  laboratory  in  which  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  con- 
tinuous observation  of  masterful  teaching. 

It  is  the  laboratory  in  which  prospective  teachers  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  carrying  forward  the  responsibilities  of 
teaching. 

It  is  the  laboratory  in  which  prospective  teachers  become  familiar 
with  the  aims  and  organization  of  high  school  education  including 
its  administration  and  supervisory  procedures. 

There  are  approximately  3,000  student-hour  observations  in  the 
College  High  School  each  month. 

CREDITS  AND  STANDARDS 

Credits 

In  1927  the  College  was  organized  on  the  term  basis.  In 
September  1934  all  courses  were  changed  to  the  semester  basis. 
A  semester-hour  is  to  be  interpreted  as  work  done  in  the  classroom 
for  one  hour  a  week  during  a  period  of  at  least  eighteen  weeks.  The 
average  student  load  for  any  one  semester  is  sixteen  semester-hours 
of  prepared  work  per  week.  Thirty-two  semester-hour  credits 
should  be  earned  during  each  college  year.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  semester-hour  credits  are  required  for  graduation. 
Permission  to  carry  more  than  the  customary  amount  of  work  per 
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week  is  granted  only  to  those  who  have  demonstrated  marked  abil- 
ity. It  is  definitely  understood  that  students  are  retained  in  the 
College  only  so  long  as  they  do  satisfactory  work. 

Rating  System 

Credit  or  non-credit   marks   indicating   degrees   of   achievement 
in  the  various  courses  are  given  in  letters,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F. 
A  indicates  excellent  work 
B  indicates  work  above  average 
C  indicates  average  work 
D   indicates  work  below  average 
F  indicates  failure 
Inc.   indicates  incomplete  work 
Wd.  indicates  withdrawal  from  the  class 

Degree  and  Certificate 

After  satisfactory  completion  of  all  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  granted. 

The  graduate  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at 
Montclair  is  granted  a  Limited  Secondary  Certificate. 

Requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  are  given  on 
page  46. 

Weighted  Scores 

For  purposes  of  striking  averages  and  obtaining  rankings, 
credit  marks  receive  the  following  weighted  scores  per  semester- 
hour:    A,  +4;  B,  +3;  C,  +2;  D,  +1;  F,  -1. 

Scholastic  Honors 

Students  graduating  with  a  total  weighted  score  of  440  or  more 
points  with  the  necessary  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester- 
hours  of  credit  are  recognized  as  honor  students  with  the  follow- 
ing designations: 

440-464,  cum  laude 

465-491,  magna  cum  laude 

492-512,  summa  cum  laude 
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The  student  in  each  graduating  class  receiving  the  highest 
weighted  score  is  recognized  as  the  First  Honor  Student  of  his 
class. 

Requirements  for  Graduation  and 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

A  major  requiring  a  minimum  of  twenty-nine  semester-hours 
in  the  Departments  of  English  or  Social  Studies,  or  of  thirty-three 
semester-hours  in  the  other  departments,  exclusive  of  cultural- 
background  courses  required  of  all  students  in  the  respective  de- 
partments. 

A  minor  requiring  a  minimum  of  eighteen  semester-hours,  in- 
clusive of  those  courses  required  of  all  students. 

Sufficient  credits  in  required  and  elective  work  to  total  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester  hours. 

At  least  two  years  of  work  in  physical  education. 

A  minimum  of  two  semesters  of  resident  work. 

In  addition  to  the  completion  of  such  courses  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed, students  must  have  an  average  weighted  score  per  semester- 
hour  of  work  taken  in  the  College  as  follows: 

a.  Students  admitted  as  freshmen  2l/&  points 

b.  Students  admitted  as  sophomores  2x/\   points 

c.  Students  admitted  as  junior  and  seniors  2x/i  points 

d.  Students  admitted  as  graduates  3       points 

GRADUATE  WORK  FOR  MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 
For  a  few  years  the  College  has  offered  extension  and  sum- 
mer session  courses  designed  for  junior  and  senior  high  school 
teachers  in  service.  Since  many  of  these  teachers  hold  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degrees  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  seen  fit  to 
cooperate  with  them  by  offering  courses  for  graduate  credit.  A 
certain  per  cent  of  these  courses  will  be  accepted  by  other  colleges 
and  universities  toward  l  Master  of  Arts  degree.  Those  seeking 
to  continue  graduate  work  leading  toward  this  degree  at  the 
Stare  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  may  be  guided  by  the 
following  requirement! : 
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I.  For  graduates  of  non-professional  colleges: 

a.  At  least  nine  semester-hours  of  advanced  work  in  education  which 
shall  include  one  course  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject  of  the 
student's  major  field  of  interest. 

The   other   courses  may  be   chosen   with   the   advice   of  the  grad- 
uate committee. 

b.  At  least  ten  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  in  the  subject-matter 
field  of  the  candidate's  major  interest. 

c.  Such  other  courses  as  meet  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Graduate  Work,  and  which  when  added  to  the  above  make  a 
total  of  thirty-two  semester-hours  of  credit. 

II.  For  graduates  of  approved  teachers  colleges: 

a.  At  least  ten  semester-hours  of  graduate  courses  in  education. 

b.  At  least  ten  semester-hours  of  credit  in  the  candidate's  major 
field  of  interest. 

c.  Not  more  than  four  semester-hours  of  credit  for  a  seminar  in 
education  and  a  thesis  which  is  a  definite  contribution  to  secondary 
education. 

d.  Such  other  courses  as  meet  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Graduate  Work  and  which  when  added  to  the  above  make  a 
total  of  thirty-two  semester-hours  of  credit. 

III.  The  master's  thesis: 

The  following  instructions  will  be  of  aid  to  those  candidates 
choosing  to  offer  a  thesis  as  partial  fulfillment  of  requirements  for 
the  degree: 

a.  Choice  of  topic  and  plans  of  research: 

Discuss  the  choice  of  topic  and  the  plans  for  doing  the  work 
with  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  you  are  specializing. 
As  soon  as  you  have  chosen  the  topic  and  have  made  tentative 
plans  for  your  research,  report  to  the  Head  of  the  Department 
who  will  present  the  matter  to  the  committee  on  approval  of 
topics  and  plans. 

b.  Mechanics  of  the  thesis: 

"How  to  Write  a  Thesis",  by  Ward  G.  Reeder,  has  been 
adopted  as  a  guide  for  the  writing  of  the  thesis.  Read  this 
book  carefully.  There  is  much  in  it  that  will  be  of  great  help 
to  you.  On  pages  177  and  the  following  are  sample  pages  to 
be  used  as  guides.     For  the  title  page  omit  "Approved  by". 
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c.  Submitting  the  thesis: 

As  soon  as  the  thesis  is  completed  submit  a  typewritten  copy 
to  the  Sponsor.  If  he  approves  it,  he  will  submit  it  to  the 
reading  committee.  If  approved  by  the  reading  committee  it  will 
be  returned  to  the  candidate  who  will  make  such  changes  as  are 
recommended  and  present  three  typewritten  copies  to  the  Head 
of  the  Department.    Final  acceptance  rests  with  the  College  Council. 

d.  An  acceptable  thesis  should  show  evidence  that: 

1.  The  candidate  comprehended  the  essentials  of  his  prob- 
lem, followed  a  well-organized  plan  of  work  and  offered 
satisfactory  solutions. 

2.  The  candidate  made  an  independent  and  intensive  study 
of  the  problem. 

3.  The  candidate  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  liter- 
ature of  the  subject. 

4.  The   candidate's  conclusions  were   justified   by  his  findings. 

5.  The  candidate  showed  a  practical  working  knowledge  of 
research  methods. 

6.  The  thesis  is  not  a  duplicate  of  a  similar  study. 

7.  The  thesis  has  required  the  equivalent  of  at  least  two 
semester-hours  of  work. 

8.  The  data  involved  a  sufficient  fund  of  information  to  make 
the  findings  significant. 

9.  The  thesis  is  of  significant  value  to  the  teaching  profession. 

IV.     General  regulations: 

a.  No  correspondence  credit  will  be  accepted. 

b.  No  more  than   eight   semester-hours  of  credit   from   other  colleges 
and  universities  will  be  accepted. 

c.  No    graduate   credit    will    be   granted    for   work    receiving   a    mark 
below  "C". 

d.  The  average  mark  for  residence  work  must  be  "B"  or  above. 

e.  All   work   for   the   degree   must  be  completed   within   five  years  of 
the  date  of  matriculation. 

f.  No  graduate  credit  is  given  for  supervised  teaching. 

Further    information    regarding    graduate    work    and    application 
blanks  for  matriculation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar. 


PART  III 

THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULA 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 

The  content,  organization  and  instructional  procedures  of  the 
various  curricula  and  courses  are  guided  by  the  following  prin- 
ciples : 

(1)  That  the  definite  objective  of  a  professional  college  makes  cer- 
tain requirements  necessary,  yet  insofar  as  practicable  the  special 
interests  of  individual   students  should  be  recognized. 

(2)  That  after  the  major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization  have 
been  chosen,  there  should  be  comparatively  little  opportunity 
for  free  elections. 

(3)  That  each  curriculum  should  provide  a  basis  of  required  back- 
ground courses  and  activities. 

(4)  That  each  curriculum  should  provide  for  an  understanding  of 
the  aims  and  organization  of  secondary  education  and  for  guid- 
ance and  skill  in  selecting,  organizing  and  presenting  instruc- 
tional materials. 

(5)  That  each  curriculum  designed  to  prepare  secondary  school 
teachers  should  make  adequate  provision  for  specialization. 

(6)  That  subject  matter  should  be  treated  professionally. 

(7)  That  the  courses  and  activities  in  a  given  curriculum  should 
be  sequential  and  integrated. 

(8)  That  courses  should  be  broadly  humanizing  and  that  the  real- 
ization of  this  purpose  should  include  an  understanding  of  the 
relationship  between  what  takes  place  in  society  and  what  is 
done  in  school. 

(9)  That  the  demonstration  school  should  be  the  laboratory  and 
integrating  center  of  all  courses  and  all  curricula. 

(10)  That  general  educational  theories  and  techniques  should  be  ex- 
emplified in  regular  class  instruction  and  frequently  demon- 
strated in  the  laboratory  school. 

(11)  That  the  relative  value  of  the  elements  of  professional  instruc- 
tion should  be  checked  by  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  the 
college  product. 

(12)  That  the  curricula  and  courses  of  the  College  are  the  servants 
of  a  changing  society,  and  therefore  should  be  subject  to  con- 
tinual adjustment. 

(49) 
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The  above  principles  are  recognized  by  the  staff  as  basic  to  the 
organization  and  development  of  the  college  curricula.  They  have 
directed  and  unified  the  work  of  the  staff  in  its  selection,  organ- 
ization and  treatment  of  curriculum  materials. 

Students  will  recognize  that  a  professional  school  has,  by  its 
very  nature,  definite  aims  and  objectives  and  therefore  practical 
reasons  for  preparing  and  requiring  certain  fundamental  types  of 
work.  Such  requirements  are  characteristic  of  professional  schools 
generally.  It  will,  however,  be  the  purpose  of  the  College  to 
recognize  the  interests  and  aptitudes  of  individual  students  and  to 
be  guided  by  these  providing  they  do  not  lead  to  haphazard  and 
unsystematic  selections  and  procedures. 

The  instructional  work  of  each  curriculum  is  divided  into  three 
departments:  (1)  professional  background;  (2)  professional  in- 
tegration; (3)  professional  subject-matter.  Each  of  these  depart- 
ments will  be  described  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 

PROFESSIONAL  BACKGROUND  COURSES 

The  professional  objectives  of  these  cultural  courses  have  been 
discussed  previously  in  this  bulletin,  page  39.  The  courses  includ- 
ed in  this  division  are  required  of  all  students  and  amount  to 
nearly  one-third  of  the  total  semester-hour  requirement  for  grad- 
uation, thirty-six  semester-hours. 

A  cultural  background  should  be  a  broad,  well-unified  body 
of  knowledge.  In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  integration, 
a  greater  part  of  the  work  in  this  department  is  organized  into 
large  units  of  instruction.  As,  for  instance,  "Civilization  and 
Citizenship"  is  based  upon  present  day  problems,  and  includes  a 
carefully  articulated  study  of  the  social,  political,  economic,  in- 
dustrial, religious,  scientific,  literary,  and  aesthetic  phases  of 
contemporary  civilization.  The  problems  of  contemporary  civi- 
lization are  used  as  the  fundamental  motives  for  studying  the 
history  of  civilization  from  the  days  of  the  Egyptians  down  to 
the  present  time.  The  study  of  the  whole  span  of  civilization  is 
attempted  for  the  purpose  of  ihowiflg  bow  other  asjrs  have 
met     with     similar     problem!     and     DOW     through     the     ages     these 
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problems  have  developed.  This  unit  has  been  organized  by  the 
Departments  of  Social  Studies,  English,  Art,  Science,  Geography, 
and  Integration,  and  will  be  given  by  these  various  departments 
working  together.  Throughout  this  course  departmental  bound- 
aries and  barriers  are  broken  down,  in  order  that  related  sub- 
ject matter  may  become  a  unified  body  of  knowledge.  Such  an 
effort  to  bring  subject  matter  back  ^into  its  natural  relationships 
should  be  beneficial  to  those  prospective  teachers  who  have  need 
for  broader  understandings,  clearer  meanings,  and  better  balanced 
judgments.  This  unit  of  work  includes  a  study  of  contemporary 
political  and  economic  problems. 

A  second  large  unit  of  work  centers  about  the  literary  and 
aesthetic  needs  and  interests  of  civilization. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  courses  in  "Civilization  and  Citizen- 
ship" and  "World  Art  and  Literature"  parallel  each  other  and 
are  closely  articulated  and  integrated. 

The  other  smaller  units  of  work  such  as  "Foundations  of 
Language"  and  "Science  in  Modern  Life"  do  not  follow  a  chron- 
ological order  with  the  same  degree  of  precision.  However,  the 
development  in  these  fields  parallels  the  larger  units  in  Social  Studies 
and  English. 

For  crediting  purposes  the  integrated  units  are  described  as 
follows  under  departmental  headings. 

Group  I.     Social  Studies 

Social  Studies  100A.     Civilization  and  Citizenship 

A  major  object  of  this  course  is  to  arouse  in  the  student  a 
vital  awareness  that  all  the  varied  fields  of  human  knowledge 
which  make  up  the  college  curriculum  function  in  the  social  life 
— the  civilization — of  which  we  are  all  a  part.  The  course  at- 
tempts: first,  to  make  the  student  intelligently  appreciative  of 
modern  civilization  as  a  product  of  past  experience;  second,  to  make 
him  appreciative  of  the  related  contributions  and  understandings 
derived  from  the  different  fields  of  study. 
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The  student  is  introduced  to  the  leading  problems  of  our  mod- 
ern, complex  life  through  a  study  of  the  literature  of  the  present 
day.  From  such  a  study  the  fundamental  problems  emerge.  What 
attitude  the  modern  man  or  woman  should  have  toward  these  can 
be  determined  only  by  a  consideration  of  past  experience  of  man- 
kind with  regard  to  them.  A  survey  is  made  of  these  problems, 
and  of  the  great  cultural  epochs  through  which  man  has  passed. 
The  Egyptian,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Medieval,  the  Chinese 
ways  of  living  are  studied,  and  the  chief  institutional  problems — 
economic,  political,  family,  religious,  educational,  aesthetic — are 
considered  in  the  light  of  our  own  similar  problems.  In  the  case 
of  each,  those  specialized  fields  of  study — such  as  social  science, 
natural  science,  education,  literature,  art,  etc. — are  given  oppor- 
tunity to  represent  the  particular  viewpoints  and  contributions 
which  each  has  to  offer  toward  a  better  understanding  of  civilized 
life.  In  this  way  a  background  is  set  up  for  the  consideration  of 
our  modern  world,  and  of  the  problems  of  today  with  which  the 
course  started. 

Credit:     5  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  100B.     Civilization  and  Citizenship 

This  course  carries  to  completion  the  problems  set  up  by  the 
preceding  course,  but  with  the  modern  world  the  main  theme. 
First,  a  study  is  made  of  the  transformation  of  culture  through 
the  medium  of  great  epochs:  the  Renaissance,  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  the  Commercial  Revolution,  and,  finally,  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution,  and  the  industrial  society  of  our  world  to- 
day. Then  an  effort  is  made  to  evaluate  and  organize  the  various 
remedies  which  have  been  proposed  as  desirable  answers  to  the 
problems  with  which  the  course  started.  The  focus  of  attention, 
however,  is  upon  problems  of  a  political,  economic  and  socio- 
logical kind. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  200A.     Contemporary  Economic  Life 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  basic  na- 
ture of  economic  life,  to  point  out  the  opposing  economic  doctrines 
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in  force  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly  to  investi- 
gate the  functionings  of  economic  life  both  here  and  abroad.  Case 
studies  from  the  current  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  made  the 
basis  of  this  course.  These  suggest  such  topics  as  working  con- 
ditions, standards  of  living,  economic  security,  governmental  eco- 
nomic activities,  employer-employee  relationships,  etc.  The  sources 
of  economic  ideas  and  the  evolution  of  economic  institutions  are 
traced  when  these  appear  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  con- 
temporary affairs. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  200B.     Contemporary  Political  Life 

This  course  is  designed  to  orient  the  student  in  the  contempor- 
ary political  situation — local,  national,  and  international.  It  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  think  and  talk  about  what  the  national 
state  is;  how  the  machinery  of  the  state  may  be  controlled  through 
public  opinion,  the  suffrage  and  political  parties;  how  modern  states 
are  governed,  how  national  states  deal  with  each  other  in  war  and 
peace;  and  what  the  outlook  for  the  immediate  future  appears  to  be. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  100A  and  100B.     Social  Interpretations  of  Education 
This  course  is  definitely  coordinated  in  this  unit.     For  descrip- 
tion see  page  66. 

Credit:     1  semester-hour  each  semester 

Group  II.  Literature,  Language,  Art  and  Music 
Two  units  in  English  are  required  of  all  students.  These  units 
are  concerned  ( 1 )  with  furnishing  materials  of  background  and 
critical  principles  that  insure  a  knowledge  of  the  great  masters  of 
the  literature  of  the  world,  an  appreciation  of  the  literary  forms 
which  they  created,  and  a  feeling  for  the  best  in  modern  life  and 
thought  as  expressed  in  literature  and  (2)  with  developing  the 
power  of  self-expression  in  speech  and  in  writing. 

Literature.  This  unit  comprises  a  two-semester  course:  World 
Literature;   Its  Masters  and   Forms.     It  is  required  of  all   fresh- 
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men  and  is  designed  to  give  a  reading  background  and  to  make 
the  student  familiar  with  the  major  works  of  world  literature  that 
have  had  the  most  marked  effect  upon  the  thinking  of  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

English  100A  and  100B.  World  Literature:  Its  Masters  and 
Its  Forms 
The  literature  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the 
Medievalists,  the  Renaissance  Writers,  the  Elizabethans,  the 
Romantics  and  the  Victorians  is  examined  with  the  view  of  show- 
ing (1)  what  each  contributed  to  the  origin  of  forms  and  the 
development  of  the  literature  of  the  world,  (2)  how  each  in  its  turn 
has  had  its  influence  upon  its  own  time  and  succeeding  times.  Out- 
standing writers  only  are  studied,  the  great  masters,  and  they  are 
read  to  show  why  they  have  remained  as  factors  in  modern  liter- 
ature, art,  and  life.  Among  the  writers  considered  are  Homer, 
Sappho,  Pindar,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripedes,  Aristophanes, 
Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  Dante, 
Boccaccio,  Petrarch,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Calderon, 
Moliere,  Racine,  Pope,  Boswell,  Goethe,  Wordsworth  and  Tenny- 

Credit:     3  semester-hours  each  semester 

Composition,  Oral  and  Written.  This  unit  is  composed  of  two 
courses  designed  to  give  the  student  a  mastery  of  the  techniques 
of  oral  and  written  expression. 

English   100C.     Composition  and  Speech 

This  course  is  based  upon  diagnostic  tests  which  are  given  to 
every  freshman  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year.  The  instruction 
and  drills  are  remedial  and  are  planned  to  help  the  student  help 
himself.  The  major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  mastery  of  speech 
defects,  of  inaccuracies  in  grammar,  of  blunders  in  diction.  How- 
ever, some  opportunity  is  given  for  the  student  to  express  himself 
about  topics  of  major  interest  to  him,  such  as  his  new  environ- 
ment  and   the   new   concepts   that   he   is   gaining   in   his  courses  in 

civilization  and  world  literature.  ^     ..        0  . 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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English  200.     Composition-Literature 

In  this  course  the  student  reads  and  analyses  the  various  forms 
of  present-day  writing,  and  applies  this  study  to  the  execution  of 
themes  in  which  he  expresses  his  own  ideas  upon  modern  economic, 
social,  and  educational  problems. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Language  300.     Foundations  of  Language 

A  survey  is  made  of  the  background,  growth,  and  structure 
of  the  English  language  from  its  remote  ancestry  down  through 
the  changes  wrought  by  foreign  additions  and  influence  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  all  prospective  high  school  teachers:  a  better 
command  and  understanding  of  English;  a  scientific  compre- 
hension of  special  speech  difficulties;  a  broadened  cultural  out- 
look; a  general  appreciation  of  foreign  language  and  culture  pat- 
terns; and  a  rich  margin  of  information  for  professional  prepar- 
ation to  teach  "General  Language"  in  junior  or  senior  high  school. 
The  course  consists  of  lectures  on  each  subject-matter  unit,  stu- 
dent reports,  maps  and  charts,  class  discussions,  and  frequent 
objective  tests. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  except  those  majoring 
in  modern  foreign  languages,  who  take  Language  402,  Compar- 
ative Phonetics,  instead. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  100A  and  100B.     Music  and  Art  Appreciation 

This  course  deals  with  fundamental  principles  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  music  and  art.  These  principles  are  interpreted  broadly 
through  music,  literature,  painting,  and  sculpture.  Emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  interrelation  of  the  arts  as  expressive  media.  This 
course  provides  an  acquaintance  with  great  masterpieces  of  music 
and  art  which  should  be  the  possession  of  every  generally  cultured 
person.  Since  this  course  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  exper- 
iencing of  beauty  as  manifest  in  the  fine  arts,  its  purpose  is  to 
stimulate  the  enjoyment  of  the  fine  arts  rather  than  to  build  up 
a  body  of  facts  about  them. 

Credit:     1  semester-hour  each  semester 
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Group  III.     Science 

Geography  100.     Physiography 

Land  forms  and  water  bodies  are  treated  from  the  standpoint 
of  origin  and  evolution,  and,  together  with  the  atmosphere,  are 
considered  in  relation  to  their  influence  upon  life  activities.  The 
laboratory  work  consists  of  the  study  of  topographic  maps,  models, 
and  other  methods  of  illustration.  This  course  affords  excellent 
background  for  all  courses  in  geography. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Science  100.     The  Physical  Sciences  in  Modern  Life 

Present-day  civilization  is  dependent  upon  the  applications  of 
science  to  its  problems.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a 
survey  of  scientific  developments  since  the  early  times  with  special 
emphasis  upon  scientific  developments  since  1500.  The  course 
shows  how  science  has  influenced  thought  and  social  progress  and 
discusses  technology  in  its  relation  to  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. From  the  standpoint  of  pure  science  this  course  furnishes 
a  basis  for  the  appreciation  of  man's  physical  environment.  The 
course  is  closely  correlated  with  Civilization  and  Citizenship. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Biology  200.     Educational  Biology 

A  knowledge  of  human  behavior  is  of  vast  importance  to  those 
engaged  in  teaching.  Such  behavior  is  a  biological  phenomenon, 
which  fact  alone  justifies  the  requirement  of  the  course.  The 
work  is  not  limited,  however,  to  a  study  of  the  functioning  of 
the  nervous  system  but  includes  such  information  as  is  necessary 
to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  life  processes  of  plants  and 
animals,  their  interrelations,  and  economic  importance.  The  funda- 
mental facts  and  laws  of  biology  that  have  a  bearing  on  education 
form  a  basis  for  the  work  of  the  course.  Much  time  is  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  laws  of  heredity,  variation,  and  evolution  as  they 
apply  to  human  welfare  and  progress.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  a  study  of  the  anatomy,  function,  and  hygiene  of  the  nervous 
system  and  to  metabolism  and  kindred  topics. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Physical  Education  200.     Hygiene  and  Health 

The  basis  for  work  in  this  course  is  the  physical  examination 
which  is  given  to  each  student  on  entering  the  College.  The  ex- 
amination is  followed,  when  necessary,  by  a  conference  in  which 
the  student  is  encouraged  to  take  any  remedial  measures  that  are 
necessary.  The  class  work  is  a  study  of  the  principles  of  hygienic 
living,  and  is  based  on  a  study  of  physiology,  anatomy,  and  psy- 
chology. Special  effort  is  made  to  help  each  student  realize  the 
importance  of  observing  the  rules  of  hygiene  in  his  daily  life. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Group  IV.     Mathematics 

Mathematics  300.  The  Social  and  Commercial  Uses  of  Math- 
ematics 
The  aims  of  this  course  are:  (1)  a  consideration  of  the 
mathematical  problems  which  are  met  in  everyday  life  or  gen- 
eral reading;  (2)  the  establishment  of  a  background  for  the 
teaching  of  junior  high  school  mathematics.  Some  of  the  topics 
treated  are  the  fundamental  operations,  graphs,  solution  of  prob- 
lems, numerical  geometry,  percentage,  budgeting,  installment  buy- 
ing, investments,  banking,  taxation,  and  insurance. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  400.     Educational  Statistics 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  sufficient 
background  to  enable  him  (1)  to  comprehend  and  criticize 
articles    of    statistical    nature    in    current    educational    literature; 

(2)  to    apply    statistical    methods    in    testing    and    rating    pupils; 

(3)  to  carry  on  the  simpler  types  of  educational  research. 
By  analysis  of  real  data  from  the  secondary  field,  the 
student  becomes  familiar  with  the  measures  of  central  tendency 
and  variability.  Short  methods  of  computation  and  graphic  rep- 
resentation of  material  are  stressed.  The  properties  of  the 
normal  curve  are  applied  to  educational  problems,  and  a  study 
of    linear   correlation    is    made.      The    applications    of    the    subject 
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provide  natural  integration  with  psychology,  tests  and  measure- 
ments, and  techniques  in  secondary  education.  The  mathematical 
procedures  used  bring  about  integration  with  other  mathematics 
courses.  Inasmuch  as  statistical  methods  in  education  are  almost 
identical  with  those  employed  in  the  natural,  physical  and  social 
sciences,  integration  with  these  fields  is  inevitable. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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PROFESSIONAL  INTEGRATION  COURSES 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
INTEGRATION 

Since  the  function  of  the  whole  College  is  educational  it  is 
hardly  justifiable  to  single  out  one  department  as  the  Department 
of  Education.  There  is  needed,  however,  a  group  of  workers  who 
will  integrate  the  work  of  the  entire  College  by  coordinating  all 
the  professional  aspects  of  teaching  such  as,  subject-matter,  teach- 
ing techniques,  observation,  and  student- teaching.  This  responsi- 
bility for  the  integration  of  all  of  the  college  interests  is  delegated 
to  the  Department  of  Professional  Integration.  The  agencies  in 
this  department  which  carry  out  this  work  are:  the  courses 
in  Integration,  the  campus  demonstration  school,  the  student- 
teaching  program,  and  the  placement  and  professional  adjustment 
services.  The  work  of  these  agencies  transcends  all  departmental 
lines;  the  special  interests  and  functions  of  any  one  department 
contribute  to  the  professional  aims  of  the  institution  which  are 
broader  in  scope  and  purpose  than  those  of  any  of  the  subdivisions 
of  the  College. 

Since  the  only  purpose  of  the  College  is  professional,  depart- 
mental aims  are  identical  or  similar.  Hence  the  aims  of  the 
Department  of  Professional  Integration  are  not  exclusively  its  own. 
Its  chief  and  particular  function,  however,  is  to  assist  and  to  give 
leadership  in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  It  helps  the  prospective  teacher  to  take  an  intelligent  and  active 
part  in  his  own  persona)  and  professional  orientation. 

(2)  It  arouses  an  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing as  an  opportunity  to  invest  one's  interests  and  powers  in 
promoting  the  social  good. 

(3)  It  gives  an  understanding  of  the  high  school  student,  his  nature, 
interests,  and  needs. 

(4)  It  provides  for  a  gradual  induction  into  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing by  means  of  a  carefully  arranged  sequence  of  education 
courses,  by  observation  of  and  participation  in  high  school  class- 
work. 
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(5)  It  directs  the  student  as  he  becomes  an  active  and  responsible 
teacher  in   the   student-teaching  program. 

(6)  It  aids  in  coordinating  the  work  of  the  college  departments 
through  its  integrating  functions. 

(7)  It  provides  training  which  will  aid  the  student  in  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  extra-curricular  life  of  the  high  school  and 
in  community  life. 

(8)  It  gives  a  forward  look  into  the  profession  so  that  it  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  a  stepping  stone,  but  as  a  vocation  worthy  of 
a  life  work. 

The  department  not  only  promotes  the  professional  aspects 
through  its  materials  and  organization,  but  supplements  the  work 
of  professionalization  of  all  the  departments.  It  supplies,  by  study 
of  educational  movements,  the  motives  that  dominate  the  educa- 
tional, scene  and  determines  the  principles  that  operate  in  its 
evolution. 

Organization  and  Activities 

The  seven  required  courses  in  professional  integration  have  been 
designed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  survey  of  the  essentials  of 
the  professional  aspects  of  teaching.  The  emphasis  is  given  from  five 
different  standpoints,  namely:  the  sociological,  biological,  psycho- 
logical, the  pedagogical  or  technical,  and  the  philosophical.  Al- 
though specific  fields  are  emphasized  in  the  different  years,  no  one 
field  is  treated  in  an  exclusive  way.  In  one  sense  all  education 
has  all  the  above  characteristics.  This  factor  is  taken  into  account 
in  the  organization  of  all  the  courses. 

Special  regard  has  been  given  to  the  sequence  of  the  required 
courses  and  to  the  units  within  courses.  Insofar  as  it  is  admin- 
istratively possible,  or  expedient,  courses  in  education  parallel  those 
in  other  departments  in  those  cases  in  which  materials  are  related. 
In  this  manner,  the  work  of  the  department  is  unified  and  is  helpful 
in  promoting  the  integration  of  the  professional  aspects  in  and  be- 
tween departments. 

Two  factors  of  basic  importance  have  been  considered  in  the 
organization  of  all  courses,  namely:  the  needs  of  society  and  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  students.  Materials  are  not  taught  in 
an    isolated   way,   detached    from   the   student's   needs   and    interests, 
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but  as  a  part  of  his  professional  life  in  preservice  training.  Hence 
the  logical  and  psychological  approaches  emerge  into  a  unified 
whole;  the  logical  gives  a  sense  of  completeness  and  unity,  the 
psychological  a  dynamic,  personal,  and  vital  force. 

The  work  in  psychology  is  based  upon  practical  problems  of 
the  classroom  and  of  individuals.  From  the  demonstration  high 
school  and  public  high  schools  of  the  State  are  supplied  for  study 
the  many  and  varied  types  of  individual  problems  and  classroom 
situations.  Experiences  in  classroom  situations  provide  for  a  prac- 
tical study  of:  the  characteristics  of  adolescents,  the  factors  affecting 
normal  adjustment  to  classroom  and  school,  the  nature  of  the 
learning  process,  the  application  of  basic  principles  of  educational 
psychology  to  classroom  work,  the  hereditary  and  environmental 
influences  affecting  behavior,  and  other  factors  of  similar  nature 
and  importance.  This  practical  approach  makes  it  possible  to  derive 
the  basic  principles  of  educational  psychology  after  having  observed 
the  application  of  various  theories  to  actual  school  conditions. 

Group  testing  is  done  in  the  demonstration  high  school  and 
nearby  high  schools.  Testing  is  taught  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  clinical  psychologist  who  takes  into  account  all  the  factors 
affecting  the  child's  nature  and  development.  In  all  the  work  in 
testing,  particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the  use  of  the  results  in 
analyzing  the  behavior  of  the  child  and  his  school  accomplishment. 

Observation  and  participation  in  the  demonstration  high  school 
occupy  a  large  place  in  the  courses  in  educational  integration.  It 
is  through  personal  contact  with  actual  school  conditions  that  stu- 
dents are  lead  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  meaning  of  educa- 
tional theory.  Observation  is  begun  in  the  freshman  year  and 
continues  throughout  the  four  years.  In  the  early  years  this  work 
is  elementary  in  nature,  but  as  the  student  advances  in  his 
work,  more  complex  aspects  of  the  problems  of  teaching  are 
observed  and  analyzed.  In  the  end  he  comes  in  contact  with  all 
phases  of  teaching.  In  the  junior  year  a  form  of  participation  is 
followed  in  which  students  assist  the  instructors  of  the  demon- 
stration high  school  in  the  classroom. 
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Immediately  preceding  the  work  in  student-teaching,  offered 
in  the  senior  year,  a  course  in  the  principles  and  philosophy  of 
secondary  education  is  given  in  which  those  principles  and  phil- 
osophies that  have  dominated  education  in  the  past  and  at  present 
are  studied.  The  major  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  evolve  those 
basic  and  fundamental  principles  that  should  dominate  our  secondary 
schools  of  the  present  and  the  future.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
student's  own  philosophy  of  life  and  its  relation  to  education. 

Student-teaching 
Student-teaching  is  done  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Outstanding  high  school  teachers 
with  rich  training,  broad  experience,  and  known  success  are  chosen 
as  training-teachers  under  whose  guidance  the  students  are  given 
a  variety  of  teaching  experiences.  Students  are  assigned  to  this 
work  the  latter  part  of  their  senior  year,  and  for  twelve  weeks 
devote  their  entire  time  to  observation,  to  participation  in  classroom 
and  school  activities,  and  to  teaching  at  first  one,  then  two,  and 
finally  three  classes  each  day  in  the  subject-matter  of  their  major 
or  minor  field  of  preparation. 

The  student  is  expected  to  emerge  from  this  experience  having 
developed  those  personal  and  professional  traits  commonly  held  as 
essential  to  dynamic  leadership  as  a  successful  high  school  teacher. 
A  broadened  perspective;  a  love  of  the  teaching  profession;  definite 
teaching  skills  exemplified  in  management,  routine,  and  classwork; 
and  an  insight  into  the  psychology  of  adolescent  youths  are  among 
the  many  expected  outcomes. 

Preparation  for  Student-teaching 

The  preparation  of  the  student  for  his  work  in  student-teaching 
begins,  in  an  indirect  way,  the  moment  he  enters  the  institution. 
All  of  his  courses,  whether  professional  subject-matter,  professional 
background,  or  professional  integration,  have  a  definite  bearing  on 
and  relationship  to  his  work  as  a  student-teacher.  Because  of  the 
type  of  classroom  treatment  of  the  materials  he  has  studied,  sup- 
plemented  by  observation!   in   the  College    High   School,   he,   from 
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the  beginning,  studies,  observes,  and  in  some  cases  participates  in 
teaching  activities  for  which  he  will  be  fully  responsible.  Gradual 
induction,   covering  a  period  of  four  years,   is  the  policy  pursued. 

The  activities  which  contribute  toward  the  induction  of  the 
student-teacher  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

a.  The  professional  treatment  of  subject  matter. 

b.  The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Professional  Integration. 

c.  Observation   of   and   participation  in  classwork  in  the   demonstra- 
tion high  school. 

d.  Observation  in  neighboring  high  schools. 

e.  A  course  in  the  department  of  specialization  dealing  with  its  specific 
methods  and  techniques  of  teaching. 

Supervised  Teaching 

The  specific  activities  in  which  the  student-teacher  engages  dur- 
ing the  period  of  twelve  weeks  are  as  follows:  observation,  partici- 
pation, teaching,  extra-curricular  activities,  and  management  and 
routine.  A  conscious  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  student-teacher 
the  experiences  which  he  will  likely  meet  as  a  typical  high  school 
teacher  and  to  develop  teaching  skills  in  the  direction  and  control 
of  classroom  activities. 

The  supervision  of  the  student  on  the  part  of  the  College  is 
accomplished  through  the  departments  of  subject-matter  and  of 
Integration,  and  by  various  staff  members  of  the  high  school. 
However,  the  training-teacher  located  in  the  training  center  has 
the  largest  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  the  student-teacher. 
Among  the  agencies  contributing  to  the  direction  of  the  activities 
during  the  period  of  student-teaching,  the  following  are  the  most 
important : 

a.  The  training-teacher 

b.  The  high  school  principal  of  the  training  center 

c.  Heads  of  departments  and  staff  members  from  the  subject-matter 
department  of  the  College 

d.  Supervisors  from  the  Integration  Department 

e.  The    Director    of    Student-Teaching   from   the    College    who   coor- 
dinates the  program 
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As  a  part  of  the  program  of  supervision,  individual  and  group 
conferences  are  frequently  held  in  which  the  student's  problems 
are  frankly  considered,  and  constructive  criticisms  are  offered. 
Group  conferences,  of  a  day's  duration,  are  held  on  the  campus. 
This  plan  enables  the  students  to  renew  their  contacts  with  college 
activities  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  help  and  advice  from 
various  staff  members,  their  class  associates  and  visiting  educators. 

Courses  in  the  Problems  of  Teaching 

Following  the  course  in  student-teaching  a  practicum  in  sec- 
ondary education  is  offered  by  the  Department  of  Professional 
Integration.  The  major  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  build  upon 
the  students'  recent  experiences  as  student-teachers  and  to  further 
their  interest  in  the  profession  by  clarifying  the  problems  they  have 
encountered  in  the  field. 

Placement  and  Professional  Adjustment  Service 

Since  the  Department  of  Professional  Integration  is  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the  student-teaching  program,  its 
close  contact  with  the  various  high  schools  of  the  State  makes  it 
the  logical  department  to  direct  the  work  of  placement  of  graduates. 
The  Placement  Bureau  seeks  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  high  schools 
by  recommending  those  candidates  who  possess  the  requisite  qual- 
ifications for  positions.  Faculty  members  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  students'  personal  and  professional  qualifications  assist  the 
Bureau  in  locating  and  recommending  the  best  candidates  for  avail- 
able positions. 

Professional  adjustment  work  is  an  important  service  which 
should  be  rendered  by  teacher-training  institutions.  Insofar  as 
facilities  will  permit,  the  institution  strives  to  determine  the  success 
of  its  graduates,  and  has  been  able  to  render,  in  many  instances, 
effective  professional  assistance.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  student- 
teaching  program  is  carried  on  in  various  high  schools  of  the  State,  it 
has  been  possible  for  college  staff  members  to  give,  early  in  the  grad- 
uate's experience  in  the  profession,  definite  professional  aid  and 
guidance.     The  service  thus  far  rendered  has  been  of  the  following 
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types:  personal  field  visits,  personal  correspondence,  alumni  days, 
and  the  distribution  of  service  circulars  and  bulletins.  The  coop- 
eration given  by  superintendents  and  principals  in  preparing  estimates 
of  the  teacher's  work  has  been  helpful  in  organizing  the  program 
of  adjustment  service. 

Courses  numbered  Integration  100A,  100B,  200A,  200B, 
300A,  300B,  400A,  and  400B  are  required  of  all  students;  courses 
numbered  otherwise  are  elective. 

The  First  Year 

I.     Sociological  and  Biological  Aspects  of  Education 

In  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year  a  course  which  intro- 
duces the  student  to  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching  is  required. 
This  course  leads  the  student  to  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  teacher's  work  in  all  the  great  civilizations  recorded  by 
history.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  teacher  as  an  agent  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  great  society.  An  analysis  is  made  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  work,  the  challenges  that  come  to  him  as  a 
member  of  a  great  profession,  and  the  requirements  now  made 
regarding  his  personal  and  professional  equipment.  The  materials 
of  the  course  are  organized  and  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
an  understanding  of  present-day  problems  which  the  teacher  meets 
in  the  profession.  Masterful  teaching  will  be  observed  frequently 
in  the  Demonstration  High  School.  Observations  at  this  level  of 
training  emphasize  the  artistic  and  spiritual  sides  of  teaching. 
Careful  analyses  of  the  technique  involved  in  teaching  are  made 
later. 

As  a  part  of  the  requirement  in  professional  background  a 
course  in  educational  biology  is  offered.  This  course  gives  a 
scientific  background  and  foundation  for  students  of  educational 
problems  and  properly  precedes  the  courses  in  educational  psychology. 
A  study  of  man's  biological  inheritance,  his  physiological  nature 
and  his  capacity  for  learning  are  essential  parts  of  this  course. 
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Integration  100A  and  100B.  The  Social  Interpretation  of 
Education 
The  purposes  of  this  course  are:  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
significance  and  purpose  of  teaching;  to  inspire  students  with  the 
realization  of  the  magnitude  and  joy  in  teaching;  to  acquaint  stu- 
dents with  the  contributions  of  teaching  in  the  evolution  of  social 
patterns;  to  provide  information  which  contributes  to  the  student's 
personal  and  professional  orientation;  and  to  provide  professional 
experiences  by  observing  masterful  teaching. 

Credit:     1  semester-hour  each  semester 

The  Second  Year 
II.     Psychological  Aspects  of  Education 

In  the  courses  in  educational  psychology  a  serious  attempt  is 
made  to  make  the  work  practical  by  studies  of  actual  behavior  cases 
and  classroom  problems.  The  prospective  teacher  learns  from  a  study 
of  educational  psychology  the  nature  of  learning,  how  it  takes  place 
and  what  may  be  done  to  stimulate  it.  He  learns  of  the  nature 
and  needs  of  adolescent  youths  and  what  may  be  done  by  the  school 
in  developing  a  suitable  environment  designed  to  develop  well- 
balanced  growth.  He  also  determines  what  the  teacher's  place  is  in 
promoting  a  desirable  teaching  and  learning  situation. 

Integration  200A.  Introduction  to  Educational  Psychology  and 
Mental  Testing 
Growth  and  development  of  child  and  adolescent  personality 
are  studied  from  the  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  emotional 
aspects,  through  readings,  class  discussions,  observations  in  the 
demonstration  high  school,  and  individual  child  study  projects.  The 
relation  of  testing  to  the  problems  of  understanding  children  as 
learners  and  to  the  problem  of  treating  individual  differences  is 
studied  through  testing  projects.  Regular  group  testing  is  done  in  the 
demonstration  high  school,  and,  during  the  years  1934-35  and 
1935-36,  the  ninth  grade  of  a  nearby  high  school  has  served  as  a 
testing  laboratory. 
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Integration  200B.    Adolescent  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene 

The  work  of  this  semester  deals  more  directly  with  problems 
of  adjustment  and  maladjustment,  particularly  those  to  be  found 
at  the  high  school  level  and  those  peculiar  to  the  adolescent.  Stu- 
dents read  and  discuss  case  reports  written  by  student-teachers  while 
in  service,  they  study  current  works  on  adolescence  and  adjustment 
problems  of  this  period,  and  they  make  a  rather  complete  study 
of  social  and  psychological  factors  in  the  life  of  a  normal  adol- 
escent, through  the  application  to  a  selected  individual,  of  the  case 
study  method.  The  mental  hygiene  aims  of  the  work  are  two- 
fold: to  build  up  in  the  mind  of  the  student  a  picture  of  the  normal, 
wholesome  adolescent  personality  and  its  needs,  and  to  help  the 
student  through  observation,  through  reading,  and  through  discus- 
sion in  groups  and  individually,  to  grow  toward  a  well-adjusted, 
adult,  teacher  personality. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

The  Third  Year 
III.     Pedagogical  and  Technical  Aspects  of  Education 

The  major  purposes  of  the  courses  given  in  the  junior  year  are: 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  factors  that  have  influenced  the 
evolution  of  the  secondary  school  in  America;  to  recognize  its 
potentialities  in  developing  a  dynamic  social  order;  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  part  the  teacher  in  this  division  of  the  school  must  have 
to  promote  a  school  which  realizes  the  ultimate  goal  of  education. 
Basic  issues,  common  to  contemporary  life,  are  examined  to  discover 
what  the  secondary  school  must  do  to  meet  the  needs  and  require- 
ments placed  upon  it. 

In  this  division  the  practical  phases  of  the  secondary  school  are 
examined,  the  major  purpose  being  to  give  the  student  an  under- 
standing of  its  internal  organization  and  the  specific  part  the 
teacher  occupies  in  it.  In  the  first  of  the  two  required  courses 
an  historical  background  of  the  development  of  secondary  educa- 
tion in  this  country  and  European  countries  is  given  as  an  introduction 
to  the  course.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  modern  high 
school  with   particular   reference  to   the   town   and   city  schools  of 
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New  Jersey.  A  second  course  deals  with  the  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  teaching.  Observation  occupies  a  vital  place  in  these 
courses. 

Integration  300A.  Aims  and  Organization  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation 
The  content  of  this  course  may  be  summarized  by  the  topics 
included  which  are  as  follows:  (1)  nature  and  function  of  the 
American  secondary  school,  (2)  historical  development  of  sec- 
ondary education,  (3)  organization  of  the  administrative  units  in 
secondary  schools,  (4)  secondary  education  in  other  lands,  (5)  the 
students  in  secondary  schools,  (6)  the  program  of  secondary  school 
studies  and  activities,  (7)  the  secondary  school  staff,  (8)  build- 
ings, grounds  and  equipment  of  the  secondary  school,  (9)  cost  and 
support  of  education,  and  (10)  the  secondary  school  as  a  social  and 
economic  instrument. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  300B.  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Teaching  in 
the  Secondary  School 
The  course  is  divided  into  four  major  parts  as  follows:  (1)  an 
overview  with  the  emphasis  upon  the  nature  and  function  of  teaching, 
inherited  nature,  attention,  interest  and  motivation,  and  how  learning 
takes  place,  (2)  teaching  techniques  such  as  the  assignment,  the 
question,  oral  presentation,  using  illustrative  material  and  testing, 
(3)  specialized  procedures  including  supervised  study,  socialized 
recitations,  projects  and  individual  instruction,  and  (4)  integration 
through  lesson  planning,  social  control,  and  extra-instructional 
activities. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

The  Fourth  Year 
IV.     Philosophical  Aspects  of  Education 

Students  come  to  this  course  with  a  rich  background  in  the 
special  fields  of  study,  in  psychology,  and  in  the  pedagogical  aspects 
of   teaching.      The   professional   background   courses   have   provided 
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an  opportunity  to  examine  and  appreciate  the  culture  of  various 
civilizations  and  to  study  their  literature,  points  of  view,  and  phil- 
osophies. As  a  summation  of  this  work,  there  is  needed  an  integrating 
course  which  will  unify  the  work  thus  far  accomplished,  and  which 
will  help  the  students  to  discover  for  themselves  their  own  work- 
ing philosophy  of  life. 

Since  the  program  of  student-teaching  occupies  approximately 
one-third  of  the  senior  year  the  courses  offered  this  year  are  closely 
related  to  the  work  of  supervised  teaching.  A  course  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  philosophy  of  education  which  evaluates  the  objectives, 
techniques,  and  procedures  of  the  modern  secondary  school  immed- 
iately precedes  the  period  of  student-teaching.  The  course  seeks 
to  determine  those  principles  and  philosophies  that  are  considered 
basic  in  secondary  education.  Many  of  the  controversial  issues  in 
contemporary  social  life  are  discussed  in  their  relation  to  the 
development  of  the  secondary  school. 

A  practicum  in  secondary  education,  having  a  practical  aspect, 
immediately  follows  the  course  in  student-teaching.  Those  practical 
problems  which  have  been  experienced  in  the  field  will  form  the 
core  of  the  course.  The  problems  and  issues  now  confronting 
secondary  education  are  discussed  and  answers  sought  to  these 
questions. 

Integration  400A.  Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Secondary 
Education 
This  course  evaluates  educational  objectives,  techniques,  pro- 
cedures, and  organizations  in  relation  to  the  needs  and  demands 
made  upon  the  school  by  society  and  by  the  developing  personality. 
It  involves  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  philosophy  and  an  inter- 
pretation of  human  values.  Fundamental  principles  of  education 
are  evolved  from  previous  work  in  the  various  fields  of  thought 
contributing  to  educational  philosophy. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  400B.     Practicum  in  Secondary  Education 

From  the  experiences,  both  vicarious  and  actual,  which  the 
students  have  had  in  the  previous  years  of  preparation  for  teaching, 
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particularly  as  student-teachers,  are  derived  the  significant  prob- 
lems that  make  up  the  main  body  of  the  course.  Answers  are 
sought  to  those  controversial  questions  growing  out  of  the  major 
issues  in  present-day  secondary  education.  After  an  evaluation  of 
these  experiences  and  issues  an  attempt  will  then  be  made  to  help 
the  student  to  evolve  for  himself  those  principles  that  determine 
his  own  growing  philosophy  of  education. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Other  Courses  in  Educational  Integration 

V.     General  Aspects  of  Education 

The  following  courses  are  offered  as  electives  as  the  need  and 
demand  arises.  They  cover  different  phases  of  education  and 
supplement  the  work  in  the  divisions  above.  Elective  courses 
are  offered  in  the  junior,   senior,   and  graduate  years  only. 

Integration  404.     Problems  in  High  School  Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  practical  help  to  students  in 
their  adjustment  to  the  routine  and  special  service  side  of  their 
teaching  which  fall  largely  outside  of  the  teaching  in  the  subject- 
matter  courses.  Problems  centering  in  the  following  and  similar 
situations  are  considered :  (1)  community  relations,  (2)  extra-curricu- 
lar activities,  (3)  homeroom  organization,  (4)  classification  and  pro- 
motion, (5)  high  school  assemblies,  (6)  discipline,   (7)  guidance. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  405.     Principles  of  Junior  High  School  Teaching 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  are  now  employed  in 
the  junior  high  school  and  for  those  who  plan  to  teach  on  that 
level.  It  includes  a  presentation  of  the  basic  principles  underly- 
ing the  junior  high  school,  its  origin,  its  organization,  its  curric- 
ulum, and  the  special  features  by  means  of  which  the  purposes  of 
the  school  may  be  obtained.  The  junior  high  school  is  considered 
in  relation  to  both  the  elementary  school  and  the  senior  high  school. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Integration  406.     Educational  Sociology 

This  course  aims:  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  relation- 
ship of  educational  activities  to  the  community;  to  give  a  social 
background  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  educational  procedure 
and  method;  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  factors  important  in  the 
development  of  a  social  personality;  and  to  develop  a  social  con- 
sciousness. Provision  is  made  for  observation  of  a  number  of  edu- 
cational agencies  including  schools,  libraries,  museums,  social  centers, 
and  the  like. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  408.     Visual  Education 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  use  and  care  of  visual  aids  such  as 
pictures,  sketches,  maps,  stereograph,  stereopticon  slides,  film  slides, 
motion  pictures,  graphs,  diagrams,  specimens,  models,  and  exhibits. 
Instruction  is  given  in  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skills  in  using 
and  caring  for  motion  picture  machines,  stereopticon  lanterns,  film 
slide  machines;  and  in  taking  pictures,  making  negatives,  prints, 
and  lantern  slides. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  500A.  History  and  Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation 
This  course  traces  the  development  of  secondary  education  from 
the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  the  present  time.  Consideration 
is  given  to  the  meaning  of  liberal  education  as  it  was  interpreted 
by  earlier  civilizations.  Special  attention  is  given  to  organizations, 
to  curricula  and  methods  of  instruction,  and  to  the  social  condi- 
tions affecting  the  development  of  secondary  schools  of  England, 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Integration  500B.     Advanced  Educational  Psychology 

In  this  course  a  comparative  study  is  made  of  contemporary 
schools  of  psychology  with  emphasis  on  their  direct  application  to 
problems  of  education.  The  major  schools  of  modern  psychology 
are  studied  and  their  differing  points  of  view  clarified  and  related 
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to  each  other.  The  theories  of  the  schools  are  approached  through 
lectures,  readings,  and  class  discussions.  Practical  applications  are 
made  to  classroom  problems  and  to  the  work  of  guidance  depart- 
ments. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Integration  500C.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Secondary  Education 
This  is  an  advanced  course  which  emphasizes  the  fundamental 
principles  underlying  the  technique  of  teaching  on  the  secondary 
school  level.  Some  of  the  topics  considered  are:  organization  of 
knowledge;  the  logical  and  psychological  aspects  of  method;  devel- 
oping appreciations;  social-moral  education;  teaching  motor  control; 
fixing  motor  responses;  books  and  verbalism;  meeting  individual 
differences;  guidance  in  study;  tests  and  examinations;  marks  and 
marking.  Use  is  made  of  the  scientific  researches  that  have  been 
made  in  the  field  of  secondary  school  procedures. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Integration  501.  Educational  Measurements  in  the  Secondary 
School 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  an  appreciation  of 
the  meaning  and  importance  of  measurement  in  education,  to 
give  a  working  knowledge  of  the  correct  attitude  toward  the  use 
of  instruments  of  measurement.  The  topics  covered  in  this  course 
are:  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  educational  tests  and 
measurements;  limitations  of  traditional  types  of  examinations; 
newer  types  of  examinations;  standardized  tests  for  teachers  of 
English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  science,  and  the  languages; 
criteria  for  the  choice  of  tests;  knowledge  and  application  of 
statistics   needed   in   interpreting  tests   and   measurements. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  502.     Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Mod- 
ern High  School 
The   more   important   phases   of   the   organization   and   adminis- 
tration   of    the    high    school    are    considered    in    this    course.      It 
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contemplates  a  study  of  the  following  topics:  conceptions  of  the 
secondary  schools;  types  of  secondary  school  organization;  organ- 
izing the  curriculum;  selecting  and  assigning  the  staff;  organiza- 
tion, administration,  and  supervision  of  the  guidance  program;  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  the  extra-curricular  program; 
discipline  and  citizenship  training;  problems  of  administration  re- 
lated to  instruction;  personnel  records;  and  the  work  of  the  high 

school  principal.  ~     ,.        „  . 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Integration  503.     Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  students  of  educa- 
tion to  research.  The  first  division  consists  of  an  intensive  study 
of  those  statistical  concepts  and  computations  necessary  for  using 
statistics  in  educational  research.  They  include  measures  of  cen- 
tral tendency,  measures  of  variability,  relationships  under  the  normal 
curve,  reliability  measures,  and  correlation.  The  second  division 
deals  with  the  following  topics:  the  nature  and  meaning  of  re- 
search, methods  of  research,  including  experimental,  survey,  historical, 
case  study  methods,  philosophical,  and  prognostic  types,  research  tools 
such  as  statistics,  tests,  questionnaires,  interviews,  check  lists,  tables, 
figures,  diaries,  and  ratings. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  504.  Curriculum  Construction  in  the  Secondary 
School 
This  course  purposes:  first,  to  introduce  the  student  to  con- 
structive criticism  of  American  culture;  second,  to  consider  the 
extent  to  which  the  secondary  school  curriculum  meets  the  needs 
of  a  changing  civilization;  third,  to  consider  effective  means  of 
curriculum  construction.  Some  of  the  topics  which  are  considered 
are:  the  relation  of  certain  social  factors  to  curriculum  reconstruc- 
tion, the  contribution  of  research  studies  in  the  selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  materials,  a  study  of  the  techniques  used  in  con- 
structing courses  of  study  now  being  used.  Use  is  made  of  a  number 
of  outstanding  courses  of  study  prepared  by  curriculum  specialists 
of  city  systems  throughout  the  country. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Integration  505.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Extra- 
curricular Activities 
The  guiding  principles  underlying  pupil  participation  in  the 
extra-curricular  life  of  the  secondary  school  are  determined  in  re- 
lation to  the  purposes  and  values  of  such  activities  in  forming 
proper  habits,  attitudes,  and  ideals.  The  following  activities  are 
considered:  homeroom,  student  council,  school  clubs,  the  assembly, 
pupil  participation  in  school  government,  school  publications,  dra- 
matics, debating,  excursions,  athletics,  school  parties,  advisory  plan, 
point  system,  finance,  and  others  in  which  the  members  of  the  class 
may  be  interested. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  506.     The  High  School  Principal 

This  course  considers  such  practical  problems  of  the  high  school 
principal  as  are  involved  in  the  organization,  the  administration, 
and  the  supervision  of  the  school.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are 
the  general  nature  of  the  principal's  work:  organizing  the  school 
for  work;  the  business  management  of  the  school;  disciplinary  con- 
trol; school  spirit;  the  classification  and  promotion  of  pupils;  the 
marking  system;  the  principal's  relation  to  pupils,  teachers, 
parents,  and  community;  planning  and  directing  the  instruction; 
measuring  the  instruction;  and  curriculum  problems. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  507.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Guidance 
Programs 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
various  agencies  and  methods  for  the  guidance  of  students  in  school 
work,  with  certain  implications  in  the  choice  of  preparation  for  a 
vocation.  A  study  of  the  abilities  of  students  as  related  to  guid- 
ance, the  exploration  of  special  interests,  the  organization  of  the 
guidance  program,  and  the  proper  integration  of  the  high  school 
program  for  purposes  of  guidance. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 
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Integration  508.     Supervision  and  Criticism  of  Teaching 

The  course  emphasizes  the  more  practical  phases  of  supervision 
which  are  met  most  frequently  by  those  engaged  in  supervision. 
Among  the  more  important  topics  considered  are:  standards  for 
judging  instruction;  diagnosis  of  instruction  observed;  methods  of 
improvement;  personnel  problems  met  in  supervision;  the  individual 
and  group  conference;  the  preparation  of  lesson  plans;  the  technique 
of  observations;  the  techniques  of  criticism,  supervision  and  evalu- 
ation of  extra-instructional  activities;  and  organization  and  adminis- 
tration problems  related  to  supervision. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Integration  511.     Contemporary  Philosophy 

By  means  of  a  careful  study  and  critical  evaluation  of  cur- 
rent literature,  an  attempt  is  made  to  find  individual  answers  to 
pertinent  questions — metaphysical,  ethical,  social,  and  political — of 
the  day.  The  implications  of  current  thought  for  an  emerging 
educational  philosophy  are  considered. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  512.     Fundamental  Issues  in  Secondary  Education 

This  course  deals  with  issues  in  secondary  education  which 
every  principal  must  face  in  his  own  particular  situation  and  which 
must  also  be  solved  for  secondary  education  in  general  before  an 
adequate  and  satisfactory  program  can  be  developed  for  the  United 
States.  Matters  of  such  fundamental  importance  as  these  are  consid- 
ered :  ( 1 )  Shall  secondary  education  be  provided  at  public  expense 
for  all  normal  adolescents?  (2)  Who  shall  decide  how  long  a 
pupil  should  remain  in  school — the  pupil  and  his  parents,  or  the 
school?  (3)  What  shall  the  curriculum  be  and  how  shall  it  be 
organized?  (4)  What  shall  be  the  emphasis  on  general  educa- 
tion? (5)  What  place  shall  vocational  education  have  in  the 
secondary  school?  (6)  How  shall  achievement  be  measured?  (7) 
Should  secondary  education  be  organized  simply  to  interpret  society 
or  should  it  assist  in  creating  a  new  social  order?  (8)  What  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  training  in  ideals  and  attitudes?  Pro- 
fessional literature  in  educational   philosophy,  history  of  education, 
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and  related  fields  furnishes  a  background  for  discussion,  but  special 
emphasis  is  given  to  examination  and  analysis  of  current  beliefs 
and  practices  and  evaluation  of  recent  scientific  studies  such  as 
those  of  the  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  513.  Progressive  Movements  in  Secondary  Education 
This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  interested 
in  the  progressive  and  recent  movements  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  An  examination  is  made  of  the  principles  and  practices 
underlying  these  movements  with  their  implications  for  programs 
of  education.  Progressive  schools  are  studied  with  a  view  of  evalu- 
ating their  practices  and  theories.  ~     ..        0  , 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  514.     Creative  Supervision 

This  course  deals  with  the  problems  and  situations  which  must 
be  met  by  principals,  supervisors,  and  heads  of  departments  in  the 
supervisory  program.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
organization  of  individual  and  group  projects  which  are  designed 
to  promote  the  professional  growth  of  staff  members.  It  should 
be  of  special  value  to  those  principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers 
who  are  interested  in  the  more  progressive  movements  in  the  sec- 
ondary field  and  their  relationship  to  the  whole  problem  of  super- 
Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  515.  Guidance  and  Personnel  Problems  of  Class- 
room Teachers 
This  course  considers  all  types  of  personnel  problems  with  which 
the  classroom  teacher  deals.  It  is  concerned  with  the  growth  of 
pupils  and  seeks  to  point  out  the  ways  by  which  proper  growth 
may  be  attained.  Classroom,  health,  social,  and  personal  activities 
are  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  present-day  social  life.  The 
course  seeks  to  show  how  the  teacher  may  more  effectively  direct 
pupils  into  worthwhile  channels.  The  teacher's  own  personal  prob- 
lem of   adjustment,   as   it   affects   dynamic   guidance,   is   considered. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 
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Integration  516.     School  Finance 

This  course  is  of  special  interest  to  school  administrators,  since 
it  acquaints  them  with  the  field  of  finance  in  relation  to  a  well- 
ordered  school  program.  The  topics  to  be  considered  are:  basic 
problems  of  school  support;  systems  of  taxation;  allocation  of  costs; 
computing  school  costs;  sources  of  information;  techniques;  com- 
parative costs;  purchasing;  and  standards. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  517.     Administration  of  the  Elementary  School 

This  course  analyzes  and  evaluates  the  administrative  duties  and 
relationships  of  the  elementary  school  principal.  Particular  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  business  administration,  school  plant, 
janitorial  service,  teacher  personnel,  the  principal's  responsibilities 
for  the  library,  health  service,  school  activities,  publicity,  and  com- 
munity relationships. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration   518.     Supervision   of  Instruction   in   the  Elementary 
School 

This  course  has  been  planned  for  those  engaged  in  or  who  may 
be  interested  in  the  supervision  of  the  elementary  school.  Prin- 
ciples of  classroom  supervision  are  developed  and  applied  to  learning 
situations.  Among  the  more  important  topics  that  receive  atten- 
tion are:  the  nature  and  function  of  supervision,  the  organization 
necessary  for  effective  supervision,  the  nature  and  significance  of 
the  teacher's  purposes,  the  methods  and  techniques  of  group  and 
individual  supervision,  the  technique  of  observation,  and  the  con- 
ference. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Integration  519.     Adult  Education 

This  course  deals  with  the  major  problems  of  organization,  ad- 
ministration, and  content  of  the  adult  education  movement.  The 
more  important  units  of  the  course  are:  the  adult  education  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  because  of  the  "new  leisure";  the  admin- 
istration  of   adult   education   programs   in   city,   state,    and   nation; 
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the   acceptable   practices    and   procedures   used    in   teaching   adults. 

Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  present-day  trends  in  this 

unusual  development,   and   a  careful  examination  will  be  made  of 

the  materials  in  this  field.  ^     ..        -  , 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  520.  Principles  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  Guidance 
This  course  is  designed  to  be  a  general  survey  of  the  principles 
and  practices  of  mental  health  with  special  reference  to  the  mental 
health  of  teacher  and  pupil.  It  involves  a  thorough  grounding  in 
fundamental  principles  of  mental  hygiene  with  much  practical  con- 
sideration of  the  mental-health  values  of  instructional  programs  and 
procedures.  Discussion  centers  in  practical  efforts  to  develop  whole- 
some personalities  in  our  schools.  ^     ..        0  . 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  521.     Psychological  Tests  in  Guidance  Programs 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  various 
psychological  tests  and  scales  that  may  be  used  in  guidance  programs 
in  the  secondary  school.  The  student  is  given  practice  in  admin- 
istering many  types  of  group  tests.  This  includes  scoring  the  tests 
and  evaluating  the  results,  with  a  discussion  of  ways  in  which  they 
may  be  useful.  Much  time  is  spent  in  actual  laboratory  demonstra- 
tion of  tests,  giving  students  an  opportunity  to  serve  as  subjects 
and  as  examiners.  Class  discussion  is  based  upon  first-hand  inform- 
ation gained  through  use  of  the  tests,  on  readings  and  on  class 
reports. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  523.     The  Exceptional  Child 

This  course  deals  with  the  special  problems  of  adjustment  of 
the  exceptional  child.  A  study  is  made  of  mentally,  physcially,  and 
emotionally  handicapped  children  and  of  modern  methods  for  their 
training.  Part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  special  problems 
presented  by  children  of  superior  ability.  Much  illustrative  material 
is  taken  from  actual  problem  cases  encountered  in  public  school 
work  at  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Integration  524.     Analysis  of  Case  Histories 

The  course  involves  an  analysis  of  case  histories,  personality 
studies,  tests,  and  observations  of  classroom  procedure.  The  student 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  use  various  techniques  for  studying  the 
individual.  The  class  period  will  consist  of  presentation,  analysis 
of  case  material,  and  treatment  planning.  Vocational  guidance  will 
be  discussed  in  relation  to  a  broader  study  of  the  pupil. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  527.     Health  Aspects  of  Adjustment 

The  general  health  of  school  children  is  discussed  in  this  course 
and  the  relation  between  health  and  behavior  is  studied.  Students 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  interpret  the  significance  of  the  health 
histories  of  individual  school  children.  Such  topics  as  hereditary 
defects,  communicable  diseases,  and  the  physical  problems  of  ado- 
lescence are  discussed.  Problems  of  the  child's  attitude  toward  his 
health  and  methods  of  discussing  matters  of  hygiene  with  him  form 
an  important  part  of  the  work  of  this  course.  The  relation  be- 
tween health  and  vocational  choice  is  also  discussed. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  528.  The  Visiting  Teacher — Psychiatric  School  Work 
This  course  aims  to  introduce  the  student  to  school  and  com- 
munity activities  of  the  visiting  teacher.  The  case  method  approach 
will  be  stressed  throughout.  Theory  will  consist  of  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  literature  on  the  Visiting  Teacher  and  the  preventive, 
remedial,  and  corrective  aspects  of  this  work. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Integration  529.     Field  Work 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  various 
aspects  of  the  work  in  guidance  through  experience  in  agencies 
actually  dealing  with  such  problems.  Students  should  spend  their 
time  largely  in  observing,  participating  in  activities  of  the  agencies 
to  which  they  are  assigned,  and  writing  up  full  accounts  of  their 
observations  and  experiences.     Some  time  will  be  spent  in  discussing 
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and  evaluating  these  experiences  and  relating  them  to  literature 
already  known.  It  is  assumed  that  no  one  will  attempt  this  course 
who  is  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  literature  on  all  aspects  of 
guidance  and  mental  hygiene  and  who  has  not  had  experience  in 
teaching. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

PROFESSIONAL  SUBJECT-MATTER  COURSES 

Professional  subject-matter  courses  offer  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents to  major  in  the  Departments  of  English,  Languages ',  Mathe- 
matics, Science,  and  Social  Studies,  and  to  minor  in  the  Departments 
of  Business  Education,  Geography,  Music,  and  Physical  Education. 
The  minimum  requirements  for  a  major,  not  including  the  pro- 
fessional-cultural background  courses,  range  from  twenty-nine  to 
thirty-three  semester-hours.  Including  professional-cultural  back- 
ground courses,  the  minimum  requirements  for  a  major  range  from 
thirty-five  to  forty-one  semester-hours.  The  minimum  requirement 
for  a  minor  is  eighteen  semester-hours.  Free  electives  may  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  a  first  or  second  minor,  thereby  increasing  the 
fields  for  specialization. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

The  English  department  serves  the  entire  College  by  offering 
courses  in  composition,  speech  and  literature  which  are  required  of  all 
students.  These  background  courses  are  Composition  and  Speech; 
World  Literature:  Its  Masters  and  Its  Forms;  and  Composition- 
Literature.  It  offers  three  courses  required  of  all  students  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  English  which  closely  correlate  with  the  work 
of  the  professional  integration  department.  These  courses  are  The 
Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools,  Supervised  Student- 
Teaching,  and  Problems  of  Teaching  English. 

As  an  instructional  department,  the  English  faculty  offers  in 
addition,  comprehensive  courses  in  English  and  American  literature 
and  other  courses  from  which  students  may  select  more  limited 
units  of  work  of  a  cultural  nature. 

Expressed  in  a  more  graphic  way,  the  courses  offered  by  the 
English  department  are  as   follows: 

Required  of  All  Students 

Composition  and  Speech 

World    Literature:      Its   Masters    and    Its    Forms        (Two    Semesters) 

Composition — Literature 

Required  of  Minors 

The  work  listed   above   and  The  Romantics 

American  Literature  The  Victorians 

The  Elizabethans  or  the  Medievalists 

Required  of  Majors 

All  the  work  listed  above  and 
Forms  of  Literature 
Survey  of  English  Literature 
Teaching  English  in  Secondary  Schools 
Supervised  Student-Teaching 
Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  English 
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Other  Courses  In  English 


I.  Journalism  IV. 

Journalism 
Public   Relations 
and    School    Pub- 
licity 

II.  Composition 

Creative  Composi- 
tion 
Critical   Writing 

III.  Forms  of  Literature      V. 
Modern  Poetry 
The  Novel 
Biography 
The  Short  Story 


Oral  English  VI. 

Speech     Improve- 
ment 

Play  Production 
Play  Construction 
and  Dramatization 
Coaching,  Acting,     VII. 
Make-up 

Oral     Interpreta- 
tion of  Literature  VIII. 

Electives    related    to 

other  fields 

Science  and  Liter- 
ature 

Philosophy  and 
the  English  Poets 


Greek    Literature 

in  Translation 

German  and  French 

Literature 

in  Translation 

Development  of  tht 
English  Language 

Professional 
Grammar      for 
Teachers 

Teaching     Speech 
High  School  Classics 


The  work  of  the  department  serves  two  broad  purposes:  the 
imparting  of  that  knowledge  and  experience  which  are  necessary 
to  insure  efficient  high  school  English  teaching,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  rich  background  of  vicarious  experience  which  will  enable 
the  student  to  understand  from  a  study  of  many  cultures  the  social 
order  in  which  he  finds  himself.  Such  broad  purposes  make  it 
necessary  to  define  just  what  a  department  of  English  has  to  offer 
today.  The  teaching  of  literature  is  concerned  largely  with  enjoy- 
ment, with  the  appreciation  of  an  art  of  living.  The  teacher  of 
literature  is  concerned  with  the  emotional  life  of  characters,  with 
their  attitudes,  with  the  psychology  of  their  acts,  with  the  per- 
sonal conflicts,  with  their  spiritual  aspirations  as  individuals,  and 
even  with  their  way  of  saying  and  doing  things.  The  form  of  the 
expression  of  this  life  record,  therefore,  has  value  to  the  student 
of  literature  and  involves  a  knowledge  of  ethics  and  aesthetics 
generally,  and  of  critical  theory.  The  study  of  literature  has  a 
very  distinct  contribution  to  make  to  any  program  of  integration 
that  attempts  to  trace  the  trends  of  civilizations  through  the  ages. 
(See  page  54.) 
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The  major  courses  in  literature  are  planned  to  reflect  the  life 
of  the  literary  age  with  which  each  deals.  This  broad  purpose 
involves  a  study  of  the  cultural  life  of  the  people  as  reflected  in 
their  social  activities,  their  literature,  their  art,  their  attitudes 
toward  science  and  political  theory.  The  nature  of  each  literary 
age  determines  the  emphasis  and  the  method  of  study.  The  age 
of  Elizabeth,  for  instance,  emphasizes  the  romance  of  adventure, 
the  stage,  the  beginnings  of  English  critical  writing;  the  age  of 
the  Romantics  stresses  the  biographical  approach  to  the  great  romantic 
lyricists.  In  fact,  the  student  who  reads  in  all  of  these  courses 
as  they  are  planned  will  have  viewed  the  various  literary  periods 
from  every  possible  avenue  of  approach.  One  course  will  show 
him  how  politics  played  a  major  part  in  literary  activity;  another, 
how  the  individual  experience  of  the  poet  dominated  his  art;  and 
still  another,  how  the  recreational  life  of  a  great  people  deter- 
mined the  literary  form  of  its  major  writers,  etc. 

Such  an  organization  of  materials  for  the  college  courses  has 
distinctly  in  mind  the  best  procedures  followed  in  the  most  pro- 
gressive high  schools  of  the  State,  where  large  units  of  work  reveal 
to  the  children  many  correlations  of  ideas  and  various  integrations 
of  activities.  Then  too,  such  an  organization  allows  for  a  close 
articulation  between  the  English  classes  of  the  demonstration  high 
school  where  the  literature  teaching  centers  about  large  units  of 
study,  and  the  English  classes  of  the  college. 

In  all  college  teaching  constant  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
professionalization  of  subject-matter.  The  demonstration  high 
school  serves  as  a  laboratory  where  the  future  teachers  of  the  State 
see  the  materials  that  they  study  in  their  college  courses  adapted  to 
the  needs  and  interests  of  children  of  secondary  school  age.  (See 
pages  40-44.) 

The  English  department  sponsors  the  activities  of  six  clubs. 
Aldornia  is  the  honor  club  of  the  department  and  the  only  society 
limited  in  its  membership  to  English  majors.  Esotericon  is  a  dis- 
cussion group  for  juniors  and  seniors  who  are  interested  in  the 
reading  of  literature.  Exotericon  is  a  similar  organization  for 
freshmen   and   sophomores.     The  Dramatic   Club   is   a   society   de- 
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signed  to  promote  interest  in  modern  drama  and  acting.  The 
Creative  Writing  Club  offers  opportunities  for  writing  and  criti- 
cism to  those  students  interested  in  composition  as  a  creative  art. 
The  Senate  is  a  society  limited  to  men  of  the  College  who  are 
interested  in  a  study  of  music,  art,  literature,  and  contemporary 
social  problems. 

Two  publications  by  the  Student  Council,  The  Montclarion, 
(the  college  newspaper)  and  the  Montclair  Quarterly  (a  literary 
magazine),  and  two  in  the  College  High  School,  The  Crier  (school 
newspaper)  and  La  Campanilla  (school  yearbook),  are  sponsored 
by  the  Department. 

The  courses  of  the  English  department  are  organized  upon  a 
psychological  basis.  The  student  begins  with  his  own  world  and 
times,  and  works  back  into  the  Elizabethan  days.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  senior  year  after  he  has  studied  five  of  the  leading  literary 
periods  from  1930  back  to  1550,  he  reverses  this  procedure  and 
surveys  the  whole  field  of  English  literature  beginning  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  and  ending  with  his  own  times.  For  back- 
ground to  this  study,  it  must  be  remembered,  he  has  followed  the 
whole  trend  of  World  Literature  from  Homer  to  Browning,  and 
he  has  traced  the  rise  and  fall  of  many  civilizations  in  his  basic 
course  in  Civilization  and  Citizenship. 

The  First  Year 
The  work  of  the  first  year  is  twofold  in  its  scope:  (1)  com- 
position which  includes  speech  correction  and  speech  development, 
and  (2)  literature.  All  students  of  the  College  are  required  to 
take  the  first  course  in  composition  which  is  planned  to  meet  the 
compositional  needs  of  freshmen  and  to  allow  free  expression  of 
ideas  upon  personal,  social,  economic,  educational,  scientific,  literary, 
and  ethical  problems.  Those  students  that  show  a  distinct  need  of 
assistance  in  correcting  speech  defects,  in  cultivating  a  voice  that 
will  carry  clearly  and  effectively,  are  given  special  instruction.  The 
literature  of  this  first  year  is  planned  to  give  general  background 
for  all  future  reading  (World  Literature),  to  introduce  the  major 
in    English    to    his    own    literature    (American    Literature),    and    to 
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allow  him  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Romantics 
whose  interests  in  a  new  world  order  at  the  opening  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  so  similar  to  his  own  today. 

English  100A  and  100B.     World  Literature:  Its  Masters  and  Its 
Forms 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  54. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours  each  semester 

English  100C.     Composition  and  Speech 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  54. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  101.     American  Literature 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  first-year  students  to 
the  ideology  and  character-traits  of  their  own  American  civiliza- 
tion. American  literature  from  seventeenth-century  beginnings  to 
the  present  is  the  vehicle  of  this  introduction,  though  due  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  more  purely  literary  problems  and  to  classics  of 
American  literature  frequently  encountered  in  the  high  school. 
Through  a  brief  series  of  stimulating  readings  and  discussions,  the 
class  first  lists  dominant  American  traits  and  ideals.  Following 
these  distinctions,  the  class  explores  American  literature  topically. 
Comprehension  is  thus  gained  of  the  student's  American  environ- 
ment and  of  the  shaping  of  American  life  by  such  omnipresent 
forces  as  the  frontier,  the  rise  of  science,  and  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, aristocratic  and  democratic  impulses,  the  European  background, 
and  the  Puritan  tradition. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
English  102.     The  Romantics 

This  course  deals  with  the  prose  and  poetry  of  a  group  of 
young  Englishmen  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  that  reacted  to 
the  neo-classical  tastes  in  the  literature  of  their  immediate  fore- 
bears. It  deals  with  a  new  order  of  thinking  about  not  only  liter- 
ature but  also  music  and  art,  and  with  a  philosophy  of  life  and 
government   which   had    its   origin    in    the   eighteenth    century   but 
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which  flourished  and  became  an  influence  in  the  literary  and  social 
opinions  of  England  during  the  Regency.  The  course  deals  with 
the  French  and  English  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  the  philosophical  effects  of  the  French  and  American  Revolu- 
tions, with  eighteenth  century  classicism  as  it  reflected  itself  in  the 
arts  of  the  English  people,  with  the  poetry  of  Burns,  Blake,  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  and  the  music 
of   Beethoven,    Schubert,    Schumann,    Mendelssohn,   and   Chopin. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Second  Year 
The  work  of  the  second  year  again  emphasizes  the  modern 
aspects  of  literature  and  composition.  The  student  is  introduced 
to  the  leading  forms  of  literature  that  he  meets  in  his  daily  readV 
ing.  The  English  major  studies  in  detail  the  Victorians  out  of 
whose  thinking  and  writing  came  so  many  of  the  reactions  that  he 
meets  in  his  social  life  of  today.  The  work  in  composition  correlates 
closely  with  the  modern  problems  discovered  by  this  reading. 

English  200.     Composition — Literature 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  55. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  201.     The  Victorians 

The  literary,  artistic,  political,  and  social  character  of  Eng- 
land between  the  years  1830  and  1890  comprises  the  subject-matter 
of  this  course.  Much  of  the  condescension  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury toward  the  Victorians  may  have  been  justified,  but  as  the 
great  Victorians  and  their  interpretations  of  the  changing  world 
which  surrounded  them  emerge  from  the  unbalanced  reaction  of 
the  "90's",  they  bring  with  them  a  valuable  and  enlightening 
legacy.  Our  turbulent  world  of  today  is  in  many  respects  the 
child  of  that  of  the  nineteenth  century — a  century  which  wit- 
nesses, not  without  alarm,  the  rapid  rise  of  industry,  the  growth 
of  the  middle  class,  the  tremendous  advance  of  science,  and  the 
expansion  of  Empire.  In  a  large  measure  the  problems  of  the 
Victorians  are  our  problems.     Writers  to  be  studied   for  their  in- 
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terpretations  of  those  events  as  well  as  for  their  artistry  in  hand- 
ling the  particular  media  in  which"  they  were  proficient  are  the 
poets,  Tennyson  and  Browning;  the  "prophets  in  prose,"  Carlyle 
and  Ruskin;  the  poet  and  critic,  Arnold;  and  the  novelists,  Dickens 
and  Thackeray.  The  art  and  poetry  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  and 
the  theories  of  art  held  by  such  men  as  Browning  and  Ruskin  will 
be  studied  for  their  cultural  significance. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
English  202.     Forms  of  Literature 

This  course  connects  directly  with  that  phase  of  World  Liter- 
ature which  deals  with  the  broad  evolution  of  the  various  literary 
forms.  It  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  present-day  types  and 
demands  of  the  student  the  forming  of  critical  principles  that  will 
enable  him  to  read  with  intelligence  and  appreciation  the  writers 
of  his  own  day. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Third  Year 
The  third  year  course  acquaints  the  student  with  two  import- 
ant epochs  of  literary  history — the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
Elizabethan.  The  major  in  English  has  been  prepared  for  these 
courses  by  his  study  of  the  Romantics — their  reactions  to  the 
neo-classicism  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  their  enlightened  ap- 
preciation of  Shakespeare.  Should  the  student  be  planning  to  teach 
in  the  junior  high  school,  he  will  take  the  Medievalists  instead  of 
the  Elizabethans.  To  this  course  he  has  had  an  introduction  in 
his  reading  in  Victorian  literature  and  in  the  medieval  revivals  of 
the  Romantics. 

English  301.     The  Neo-Classicists 

The  curious  union  of  "polite"  and  the  crude,  of  the  formal- 
ism of  verse  and  the  realism  of  subject,  of  the  intellectual  and 
sentimental,  which  characterized  the  eighteenth  century  is  traced 
through  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  the  age  of  Pope,  and  the  age 
of  Johnson.  The  class  follows  Neo-classicism  as  it  appears  in 
poetry,    drama,    prose,    music,    painting,    and    other   arts.      Addison, 
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Steele,  Defoe,  Swift,  Pope,  Johnson,  Boswell,  Hogarth,  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough,  Handel,  Bach,  Gibbon,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  and 
others  are  the  focal  points.  The  problems  of  helping  high  school 
students  to  interpret  this  age  and  of  the  best  reading  for  such 
groups  receive  careful  attention. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

English  302A.     The  Elizabethans 

The  English  Renaissance  as  it  manifested  itself  in  the  drama 
of  Shakespeare  and  others,  in  the  great  body  of  lyrical  verse  of 
Spenser,  Sidney,  Lodge,  Nashe,  Greene,  Peele,  Daniel,  Drayton, 
Jonson,  Donne,  and  their  fellows,  in  the  musical  forms  such  as 
the  ballet,  motet,  and  the  madrigal,  which  accompanied  this  verse, 
and  finally  in  the  prose  of  the  period,  is  the  theme  of  this  course. 
The  personality  of  Elizabeth  as  the  moving  spirit  of  this  vigorous 
and  colorful  age,  and  the  Elizabethan  stage  and  how  it  affected 
play  construction  are  additional  topics  discussed. 

Course  English  302B  may  be  substituted  for  this  one. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

English  302B.     The  Medievalists 

Inasmuch  as  the  teacher  of  English  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  is  usually  required  to  teach  such  novels  and  poems 
as  Ivanhoe,  The  Talisman,  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  The  Idylls  of  the  King,  etc.,  this  course  is 
offered  to  insure  a  rich  interpretation  of  this  romantic  material. 
Immediate  connection  is  made  with  the  work  already  studied  by 
the  student  in  The  Romantics  and  The  Victorians.  The  course 
deals  with  representative  ballads,  epics,  and  romances  of  medie- 
val times;  with  the  troubador  poetry  of  Provence;  with  Dante, 
Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio;  with  Arthurian  legends,  the  Romance  of 
the  Rose,  and  Reynard  the  Fox;  with  Chaucer  and  his  England — 
the  religious  orders,  minstrelsy,  chivalry,  commerce,  costume,  art, 
etc.  Study  is  made  of  the  influence  of  medieval  legends  on  the 
music  of  Wagner  and  other  composers  and  the  poetry  and  drama 
of  contemporary  writers. 
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Course  English  302A  may  be  substituted  for  this  one. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Fourth  Year 

In  its  major  purposes  the  fourth  year  looks  both  backward  and 
forward.  The  department  offers  a  broad  comprehensive  course  in 
the  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  English  and  American  literature 
by  which  the  student  goes  back  over  the  road  that  he  has  travelled. 
The  method  of  this  survey  is  chronological ;  the  arrangement  of 
the  courses  that  have  led  up  to  it  has  been  psychological.  This 
broad  survey  is  designed  to  put  the  student  who  is  facing  his  per- 
iod of  practice  teaching  in  full  possession  of  the  whole  story  of  the 
orderly  growth  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

The  fourth  year  gives  an  unusual  concreteness  to  the  profession- 
alized work  which  has  been  continually  stressed  throughout  the 
student's  college  career.  Again  in  The  Teaching  of  English  the 
student  looks  backward  and  forward.  He  is  made  to  see  by 
pointed  discussion,  by  daily  observations  of  demonstrations  and  by 
participation  in  the  College  High  School,  the  full  meaning  of  those 
professional  ideas  and  ideals  that  have  been  kept  before  him  through- 
out his  college  course.  All  that  has  been  professionally  incidental  now 
becomes  focal.  The  spotlight  is  thrown  upon  materials,  methods, 
procedures,  with  the  purpose  of  making  the  period  of  practice 
teaching  upon  which  he  is  about  to  embark  an  experience  of  a  rich 
mastery  of  techniques.  He  sees  all  that  has  gone  before  with  a 
new  meaning;  he  sees  all  that  is  to  come  with  quickened  profes- 
sional enthusiasm. 

In  the  final  professional  course  of  his  undergraduate  days — 
Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  English — he  shares  with  other  class 
members  the  problems  which  he  encountered  in  his  practice  teach- 
ing period.  Those  are  analyzed  under  the  direction  of  a  field 
supervisor,  a  member  of  the  department,  who  conducts  the  course 
with  a  view  to  arriving  at  solutions  and  suggesting  reading  of  an 
explanatory  kind. 
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English  401.  The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools 
This  course  deals  with  the  methods  of  teaching  composition 
and  literature  in  the  high  school.  It  unifies  all  the  instruction  in 
methods  which  has  been  a  part  of  every  course  offered  in  the 
English  department  through  the  first  three  years.  It  prepares  the 
students  for  their  active  English  teaching  which  comes  in  the  fol- 
lowing semester,  by  setting  up  objectives  and  indicating  concrete 
methods  of  attaining  these  objectives.  Demonstrations  of  composi- 
tion and  literature  teaching  are  given  for  observation  and  criticism. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

English  402.     Survey  of  English  and  American  Literature 

This  course  draws  together  into  a  systematic  narrative  the  story 
of  the  development  of  literature  in  English.  The  evolution  from 
one  to  another  of  the  great  literary  periods  is  stressed;  and  the 
organic  relation  between  the  literature  in  England  and  that  in 
America  is  brought  clearly  into  focus.  The  literature  of  both 
countries  is  carefully  reviewed,  and  opportunity  is  provided  for 
students  to  fill  in  any  gaps  that  may  have  been  left  in  their 
reading. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

English  403.     Supervised  Student-Teaching 

This  course  is  closely  connected  with  The  Teaching  of  Eng- 
lish in  Secondary  Schools  and  with  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of 
English.  Every  senior  whose  major  interest  is  in  the  field  of 
English  Composition  and  Literature  spends  twelve  weeks  in  some 
junior  or  senior  high  school  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  devotes  his 
whole  time  to  observation  and  to  participation  in  teaching  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  high  school  teacher  in  charge  and 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  director  of  teaching  and  the  head 
of  the  English  department.  For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  this 
work  see  page  63. 

Credit:     10  semester-hours 
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English  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  English 

This  course  is  based  on  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  class  as 
revealed  in  The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools  and  in 
the  student-teaching.  Conducted  more  or  less  by  the  seminar 
method,  it  provides  a  laboratory  in  which  students  work  singly  or 
in  groups  on  fundamental  problems  of  English  teaching.  Each 
student  participates  in  some  piece  of  elementary  research  as  a  prepar- 
ation for  professional  growth  or  for  graduate  study.  The  practical 
point  of  view  is  emphasized  by  means  of  frequent  supervised  visits 
to  high  school  classrooms.  The  class  work  is  unified  by  means  of 
general  discussion,  student  reports,  and  lectures  by  the  instructor 
or  by  high  school  teachers  and  administrators. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Other  Courses  in  English 
The  elective  courses  in  the  English  department  are,  as  a  rule, 
parts  of  larger  units.  A  student  may,  if  he  wishes,  elect  two 
courses  in  drama  or  the  oral  interpretation  of  ideas,  four  courses  in 
the  various  modern  forms  of  literature  like  biography,  the  short  story, 
the  novel,  etc.,  or  two  advanced  courses  in  composition,  etc.  How- 
ever, the  electives  are  so  planned  as  to  allow  any  student  of  any 
department  to  pursue  a  single  course  without  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing any  others  in  the  series. 

English  303.     The  Theater 

The  course  in  the  theater  is  intended  to  stimulate  the  stu- 
dent's interest  in  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  popular  expressions 
of  contemporary  life — contemporary  drama.  In  order  to  achieve 
this,  several  plays,  both  good  and  bad,  will  first  be  carefully  ana- 
lyzed to  establish  what  constitutes  good  drama  from  the  point  of 
view  of  aesthetic  and  ethical  content.  Since  drama  is  a  composite 
art,  however,  not  merely  to  be  studied,  but  to  be  seen  in  the  theater, 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  have  the  class  as  a  whole  see  some 
current  Broadway  productions.  Criticism  of  both  plays  read  and 
seen  will  consist  of  original  thinking  which  will  be  compared  with 
that  of  several  outstanding  critics.     To  appreciate  completely  the 
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complex  activity  of  the  theater,  the  members  of  the  course  will  be 
required  to  participate  in  the  production  of  one-act  plays. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  304.     British  and  American  Biography 

As  an  introduction,  the  course  traces  briefly  the  biographies  of 
great  figures  in  ancient  and  in  medieval  times,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  the  methods  of  the  biographers.  From  1744  to  the  present 
day,  the  course  deals  intensively  with  the  "Life  and  Letters"  type, 
the  "Life  and  Times"  type,  and  finally,  with  the  " Psychographies" 
and  critical  analyses  of  character  that  belong  to  the  twentieth 
century.  Biography  is  presented  for  its  cultural  and  informational 
values,  for  its  use  in  integrating  the  work  of  the  various  departments 
in  the  high  school,  and  for  its  direct  help  in  the  vocational  guidance 

program.  ^ ..        0  t     , 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  306.      The  Development  of  The  English  Drama 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  development  of  the  drama  from  ancient  Greece  down  to  modern 
times.  The  course  begins,  therefore,  with  a  survey  of  the  Greek 
theater  and  Greek  drama.  Roman  drama,  which  was  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  Greek,  is  considered  very  briefly.  In  conjunction 
with  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  drama,  the  critical  work  of  Aris- 
totle and  Horace  is  noted.  Attention  is  next  directed  to  the  inde- 
pendent origin  and  development  of  the  English  Drama  in  the 
Church  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  momentous  influence  of  the 
classical  drama,  especially  the  Roman,  upon  English  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  studied.  From  Elizabethan  drama,  the  survey  passes  to 
the  political  history  of  the  seventeenth  century  which  influenced  so 
extensively  English  drama.  Reactions  and  foreign  influences  of  the 
eighteenth  century  are  reviewed  preparatory  to  a  survey  of  con- 
ditions in  the  nineteenth  existing  previous  to  the  era  of  modern 
drama.  The  emphasis  throughout  the  course  rests  upon  trends, 
movements,  and  major  characteristics  of  the  drama  and  its  neces- 
sary  complement,    the    theater.      Representative    plays   are    assigned 

for  reading  and  discussion.  ..        ^  , 

M  inester-hours 
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English  307.     Play  Construction  and  Dramatization 

This  course  offers  a  study  of  dramatic  structure  and  technique, 
and  gives  practice  in  the  cutting  down  and  adapting  of  plays  for 
school  and  college  use.  Definite  problems  also  are  worked  out  in 
the  dramatization  of  short  stories  and  scenes  from  literature  and 
history.  These  dramatizations  are  discussed  in  class  and  their  value 
tested  in  informal  action  or  by  actual  production  in  cooperation 
with  the  Dramatic  Club  or  the  College  High  School. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  308.     Play  Production 

This  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  art  of  play  production. 
It  is  concerned  with  the  whole  process  of  choosing,  casting,  direct- 
ing, staging,  lighting,  costuming,  and  putting  on  of  plays,  and  finds 
opportunity  for  practical  work  in  assisting  with  dramatic  clubs  of  the 
College  and  the  College  High  School.  In  the  spring  term  its  chief 
work  is  the  staging  and  costuming  of  the  Commencement  Play.  In 
this  connection  the  course  gives  practical  experience  in  the  planning 
and  making  of  properties,  scenery,  and  costumes.  Instruction  is 
also  given  in  sources  of  material  and  supplies  for  stage  craft,  suit- 
able materials  or  various  types  of  costumes,  methods  of  achieving 
artistic  effects  simply,  effects  of  lighting  on  colors  and  fabrics  and 
make-up.  The  making  of  properties  demands  and  develops  skill, 
ingenuity,  and  resourcefulness,  and  the  activities  of  play  production 
are  based  on  the  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  310.     Journalism 

This  course  has  two  distinct  aims.  One  is  to  give  the  student 
a  thorough  training  in  recognizing  news,  gathering  it,  and  preparing 
it  for  print,  including  copyreading,  headline  writing,  proofreading,  and 
page  make-up.  The  other  is  to  train  the  prospective  adviser  of 
high  school  publications.  The  student  is  shown  how  to  organize 
and  direct  a  publication  where  none  has  been  before  and  how  to 
carry  on  an  already  established  paper  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote 
its  growth  and  improvement.  Recent  surveys  reveal  the  fact  that 
advisership   of   publications   is   almost   universally   in   the   hands   of 
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English  teachers  and  that  there  is  a  demand  for  teachers  who  are 
prepared  to  direct  this  activity  successfully. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  312.     Coaching,  Acting,  Make-Up 

This  is  a  practical  course  designed  to  follow  the  required  course 
in  Modern  Drama  (English  200B).  It  aims  to  give  the  future 
teacher  instruction  in  the  methods  and  principles  involved  in  the 
coaching  of  plays.  Definite  casts  are  coached  before  the  class  with 
the  purpose  of  producing  certain  selected  plays.  The  art  of  acting 
is  examined  in  detail.  The  histrionic  modern  living  actors  of  note 
are  studied.  The  purpose  and  methods  of  make-up  are  examined, 
and  practical  demonstrations  are  given. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  314.     English  for  Business 

This  course  deals  with  the  commercial  aspects  of  composition, 
both  oral  and  written.  Business  correspondence,  filing,  interviews, 
advertising,  and  salesmanship  are  studied  with  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing future  teachers  not  only  the  practical  values  of  these  activities, 
but  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them  to  children  of  high  school 
age. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  315.     Speech  Arts 

The  techniques  of  speech  as  taught  in  English  100C  will  be 
applied  in  the  arts  of  reading,  speaking,  story-telling  and  dramatic 
interpretation.  Technique,  however,  will  be  regarded  only  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  the  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  necessity 
for  an  intellectual  and  emotional  response  in  the  individual.  Work 
in  choral  speaking  will  be  carried  on  throughout  the  term,  and 
beauty  and  power  of  speech  will  be  developed  consistently  with 
naturalness  of  expression,  through  individual  practice  in  the  oral 
interpretation  of  prose,  poetic  and  dramatic  literature,  according 
to  the  mood  and  purpose  of  each  selection.  The  student  will 
free  his  own  personality  in  the  recreation  of  the  thoughts  of  others 
for  the  enjoyment  of  a  group,   and  he  will  also  be  encouraged  to 
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read  his  own  composition   effectively.     The   course  should  be  of 
direct  professional  benefit  to  the  student. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Ehglish  406.     The  Modern  Novel 

The  course  is  so  organized  as  to  reveal  the  novel  as  a  social 
and  cultural  force  in  our  own  time.  Particular  emphasis  is  given 
to  British  and  American  novels  since  1900,  and  all  important 
tendencies  of  present-day  prose  fiction  are  explored.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  understand  changes  in  form  and  structure  in  the 
light  of  the  social  forces  that  have  produced  these  modifications. 
Students  will  be  taught  how  to  read  a  novel  with  profit,  and  how 
to  guide  and  direct  the  reading  of  others. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  408.     Creative  Composition 

Students  in  this  course  attempt  seriously  the  standard  literary 
forms  in  prose  and  verse.  Each  student  is  assisted  in  finding  his 
own  best  field  of  writing,  and  is  given  further  training  in  that 
field.  The  course  is  based  entirely  upon  the  needs  of  the  class,  as 
revealed  in  student-written  manuscripts.  Much  time  is  devoted 
to  criticism  and  to  discussion  of  mutual  problems.  Wherever  pos- 
sible, the  course  is  made  to  reflect  methods  of  creative  teaching  in 
the  field  of  composition. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  411.     Greek  Literature  in  Translation 

This  course  deals  with  those  writers  of  Greek  literature  who 
have  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  development  of  English 
literature — Homer,  Sappho,  Pindar,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Eurip- 
ides, Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  modern  literature  that  they  have 
inspired  is  used  for  parallel  study. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  413.     Modern  Poetry 

This  course  furnishes  a  wide  and  appreciative  acquaintance  with 
the  work  of  contemporary  poets,  both  British  and  American.  A 
very  great  deal  of  the  best  modern  poetry  finds  its  way  into  the 
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course  for  interpretation  and  appreciation.  The  distinctive  poetry 
' 'movements"  that  have  occurred  during  the  present  century  are 
examined  as  expressions  of  changing  social  ideals.  Each  student  is 
assisted  in  developing  a  technique  that  will  enable  him  to  bring  out 
in  his  own  life  and  in  the  lives  of  others  the  best  values  that  poetry 
can  communicate. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  414.     Public  Relations  and  School  Publicity 

High  school  administrators  today  are  welcoming  the  teacher 
who  knows  how  to  interpret  the  activities  of  the  school  to  the 
public  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 
This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  inaugurating 
and  directing  a  publicity  program.  How  to  develop  a  student 
staff  for  such  a  program,  how  to  prepare  copy  for  professional 
newspapers,  how  to  get  school  news  published,  how  to  play  fair 
with  both  the  newspaper  editor  and  the  school,  and  how  to  make 
such  a  program  constructively  valuable  to  a  school  and  community 
are  typical  problems  which  the  course  is  planned  to  solve. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  416.     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  orient  the  student  in 
the  techniques  of  the  oral  reading  of  poetry,  drama,  and  fiction. 
Much  of  our  best  literature  has  as  much  aural  as  visual  signi- 
ficance; to  awaken  the  student  to  his  potentialities  in  the  per- 
formance of  literature  not  only  serves  to  increase  his  apprecia- 
tion and  understanding  of  poetry  as  an  art  in  sound  but  also 
makes  an  important  contribution  to  his  technique  as  a  teacher 
of  literature.  The  procedure  of  the  course  is  somewhat  like  that 
of  a  music  studio;  daily,  individual  practice  is  given  in  the  per- 
formance of  poetry  and  prose,  and  these  auditions  are  criticized 
by  the  class  and  the  instructor.  Distinctions  are  made  and  practiced 
between  poetry-for-the-eye  and  poetry-for-the-ear ;  the  components 
of  sounded  poetry — tempo,  volume,  pitch,  and  timbre — are  ana- 
lyzed ;  personal  interpretation  is  experimentally  investigated  and 
stimulated  ;    the    possibilities   of    group,    choral    reading   are   exposed; 
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and  problems  presented  by  the  rhythm  of  prose  and  the  nature  of 

the    dialogue   of   plays    in   verse    and   in   prose   are   discovered   and 

solutions  suggested.  ~     ..        0  , 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  417.      The  Teaching  of  Speech 

This  course  aims  to  prepare  students  to  teach  the  Speech  Arts 
in  high  school.  The  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  problems 
presented  by  the  high  school  and  methods  of  awakening  and  main- 
taining interest  in  speech  improvement.  The  College  High  School 
furnishes  a  field  of  observation  and  practice  for  this  work. 

Instruction  is  also  given  for  the  correction  and  treatment  of 
speech  disorders. 

(Note:    The  course   in   Speech  Arts  is  a  prerequisite  for  this 

course.     Only  students  who  have  demonstrated  ability  in  this  course 

will  be  admitted.)  ~     ..        n  - 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  419.     Grammar  for  Teachers 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  background  in  the 

history    and    development   of   English   grammar   with   the   view   to 

setting  forth  the  living  quality  of  language.     Out  of  this  general 

study  should  come  a  broad,   liberal  attitude  toward   grammar  and 

its   function   in   speech   and   writing.     The   student   should   emerge 

from   the   course   with    an   understanding   of   the   structure   of   our 

language  that  would  allow  him  to  meet  intelligently  the  problems 

involving  grammatical  relationships.  ~     ..        0  , 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  420.     High  School  Classics 

Although  the  student  meets  in  his  college  reading  virtually  all 

of  the  classics  that  are  taught  in  the  high  school  he  is  not  able  to 

study  them  with  the  thoroughness  that  he  might  wish  to  give  to 

them   for  teaching  purposes.     This  course  will  show  him  how  to 

study  intensively  about  six  of  the  classics  read  in  the  high  schools 

of  New  Jersey.     The  course  will  follow  the   group-reading  plan: 

each  student  will  work  with   those  classics  in  which  he  needs  to 

make  himself  most  proficient.  ~     ..        ^  . 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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English  421.     The  Short  Story 

The  course  traces  the  history  of  this  evolving  literary  form, 
emphasizing  the  productions  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies. Many  stories  are  analyzed  both  for  human  and  literary 
values.  Attention  is  given  to  the  part  the  short  story  has  played 
in  shaping  the  policies  of  the  great  periodicals  of  the  past  and  of 
the   present.      Professional   use   of   the   short   story   is   the   guiding 

purpose  in  the  conduct  of  the  course.        ^     ..        _  . 

Credit:     Z  semester-hours 

English  422.     Seventeenth  Century  Literature 

This  course  is  a  bridge  between  the  Elizabethan  and  eighteenth 
century  literatures  and  cultures;  it  covers  the  period  from  Donne 
to  Dryden,  a  period  which  inaugurated  the  modern  scientific  world. 
Excluding  the  works  of  Milton,  the  course  considers  Jacobean  and 
Restoration  drama;  the  Jonsonian,  Metaphysical,  and  Restoration 
lyric;  the  prose  of  Browne,  Walton,  Donne,  Taylor,  Hobbes,  and 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  423.  Masters  and  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature 
in  Translation 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  correlate  the  outstanding  periods 
of  German  and  English  literature.  Particular  attention  is  devoted 
to  historical  events  and  changing  social  conditions  with  respect  to 
the  literary  development  of  each  country.  Included  in  this  course 
is  an  intensive  discussion  of  the  influence  of  Shakespeare  on  Ger- 
man literature  during  the  last  two  centuries.  The  basic  char- 
acteristics of  the  German  mind  are  illustrated  by  such  masterpieces 
as  Wolfram's  "Parsifal,"  Grimmelshausen's  "Simplicissimus," 
Goethe's  "Faust"  and  Thomas  Mann's  "Magic  Mountain."  No 
knowledge  of  German  is  required  of  students  who  select  this  course. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  424.     Masters    and    Masterpieces    of    French    Literature 
in   Translation 
This  course   is  designed   to   present   to  students  of  English  the 
great  periods  of  French  literary  history:  the  medieval,  Renaissance, 
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Classical,  18th  Century,  and  modern.  A  considerable  amount 
of  reading  French  masterpieces  in  English  translations  forms  the 
basis  for  a  vital  discussion  of  the  interrelationships  of  French  and 
English  literatures.  This  discussion  presents  an  intimate  study  in 
comparative  literature  with  the  hope  of  stimulating  individual 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  student  regarding  the  importance  of 
national  characteristics  in  moulding  national  literatures.  Knowledge 
of  French  is  not  requisite  for  members  of  this  course. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  425.  French  and  German  Literature  from  1700  to  Our 
Times  (in  translation) 
This  survey  of  French  and  German  literature  since  the  decline 
of  the  Middle  Ages — mainly  intended  for  English  majors — is  to 
furnish  material  which  should  enlarge  the  perspective  in  the  field 
of  English.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  to  show  in  what  way,  on 
account  of  a  different  development  in  national  history,  literary  ex- 
pression in  England,  France,  and  Germany  followed  separate  paths; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  demonstrate  how,  through  their  various 
and  often  very  intimate  relations,  the  three  literatures  are  embedded 
in  the  one  great  stream  of  European  and  Western  civilization. 
Literary  masterpieces  which  disclose  inherent  characteristics  of  their 
nation  and  their  time  are  studied  in  translation.  The  course  is 
conducted  in  English. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

English  426.     The  Victorian  Novel 

An  intensive  unit  of  work  on  the  great  period  of  the  novel  in 
England.  A  swift  review  of  the  earlier  development,  followed  by 
full  studies  in  the  works  of  Dickens,  Thackery,  Austen,  Eliot,  and 
Trollope,  and  closing  with  Meredith  and  Hardy  are  studied  in  this 
course.  Novels  studied  in  the  high  school  will  be  treated  profes- 
sionally in  class. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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English  501.  Teaching  and  Supervision  of  English  in  the  Second- 
ary Schools 
This  course  deals  with  the  methods  of  teaching  composition  and 
literature  in  high  schools.  It  aims  to  unify  and  organize  the  pro- 
fessional training  and  practical  experience  of  all  students  in  the 
course,  and  to  provide  new  points  of  view  for  their  active  English 
teaching  by  setting  up  objectives  and  indicating  concrete  methods 
of  obtaining  these  objectives.  The  required  work  in  composition  and 
literature,  as  outlined  in  city  and  state  courses  of  study,  receives 
attention. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  503.     The  World  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer 

Chaucer  looked  at  a  world  which  was  struggling  to  pass  from 
medieval  to  modern  times.  This  course  stresses  the  parallels  be- 
tween the  problems  of  Chaucer's  transitional  world  and  those  of 
our  changing  present-day.  By  means  of  scholarly  research,  individ- 
ual reports,  and  lectures  by  the  instructor,  there  are  discovered  the 
conflict  and  interaction  of  authority  and  individualism  in  social, 
economic,  religious,  and  personal  fields.  Troilus  and  Creseyde  and 
The  Canterbury  Tales  are  probed  for  their  bearing  upon  human 
character  and  upon  the  world  which  Chaucer  portrays.  From  the 
professional  point  of  view,  the  course  provides  vivid  materials  for 
the  teacher  of  medieval   and   renaissance  literature  and  history. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  505.     Philosophy  and  the  English  Poets 

This  course  is  designed  to  show  the  dependence  of  such  English 
poets  as  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson,  and 
Browning  upon  the  philosophical  thinking  of  their  day.  The  course 
aims  to  provide  a  philosophical  background  for  the  reading  of 
teachers  in  modern  literature  and  for  the  interpretation  of  much 
of  the  poetry  which  they  teach  in  the  high  school. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 
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English  506.     Milton  and  His  Times 

A  study  of  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  literary  backgrounds  of 
English  life  from  the  accession  of  James  I  to  the  Restoration:  the 
Puritan  Movement;  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  and  the  Civil  Wars; 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell;  the  Cavalier 
and  Metaphysical  poets;  the  Jacobean  Drama.  The  life,  verse,  and 
selected  prose  writings  of  John  Milton  are  studied  in  detail  and 
his  influence  upon  English  literature  estimated.  The  course  is  con- 
ducted by  means  of  lectures,  reports  on  readings,  and  discussions. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  507.     Critical  Writing 

This  course  evolves  a  body  of  critical  principles  for  judging  art 
and  literature;  it  provides  training  in  the  writing  of  criticism,  rang- 
ing from  comments  upon  pupils'  themes  to  a  full  and  comprehensive 
essay  upon  the  work  of  some  outstanding  author. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  508.     Masters  of  American  Literature 

Through  individual  researches  and  reports,  supplemented  by 
lectures,  and  discussions,  the  main  stream  of  American  literature 
is  disclosed.  The  course  is  of  value  not  only  for  giving  to  advanced 
students  a  vital  background  for  contemporary  literature  and  life, 
but  also  for  providing  vivid  materials  and  leads  to  teachers  of 
American  masterpieces  and  American  history. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  509.     Musical  Drama 

This  course  deals  with  the  life  and  times  of  an  ideal:  namely, 
the  union  of  the  three  arts  of  poetry,  music,  and  the  drama,  from 
Grecian  times  to  the  present.  Only  the  colorful  peaks  of  the  road 
to  this  ideal  are  studied:  fragments  from  the  sung  Greek  drama; 
medieval  French,  German,  and  Italian  drama;  the  plays  of  the 
English  craft-cycles;  early  Italian  opera;  English  masques;  French 
opera  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV;  Gluck's  lovely  experiments; 
Wagner's  operatic  theory  and  practices;  the  operettas  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan;  and  modern  experiments. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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English  510.     Edmund  Spenser 

A  study  of  "The  Poets'  Poet"  provides  three  indispensable  liter- 
ary values:  (1)  Taste — from  his  exquisite  melodious  art  itself; 
(2)  Understanding — from  an  integrating  view  of  his  "roots"  in 
the  literary  Renaissance  of  Italy,  France,  and  England;  and  (3) 
Critical  Judgment — in  a  tracing  of  the  aesthetic  Spenserian  tradi- 
tion through  English  verse,  notably  in  the  Romantic  and  Victorian 
eras.  Thus,  in  comprehending  the  great  Elizabethan,  the  student 
enriches  his  knowledge  of  over  five  centuries  of  a  vital  poetic 
tradition. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

The  foreign  language  department  aims  to  train  teachers  for  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  sound  scholarship,  true  culture, 
and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  foreign  people  whose  lan- 
guage they  are  to  teach. 

All  the  courses  in  the  department  of  foreign  languages  are 
planned  to  provide  linguistic  skill,  valuable  information,  literary 
appreciation,  and  understanding  of  human  relationships  in  order 
to  ensure  efficient  professional  service.  Sequential  development  lies 
behind  all  these  courses:  e.  g.  the  freshman  work  in  French  or 
German  presents  a  general  background  for  the  study  of  each 
separate  language;  the  sophomore  courses  in  the  modern  language 
classics  demand  skillful  analysis  of  the  writings  of  one  great  author; 
the  junior  work  is  designed  to  present  the  literary  and  historical 
study  of  one  important  period  and  its  contributions  to  human  prog- 
ress; in  the  senior  year  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  professional 
purpose  of  all  departmental  work.  Language  402  provides  the 
prospective  language  teacher  with  a  final  summary  of  the  technical 
skills. 

This  emphasis  on  sequential  development  has  the  effect  of 
unifying  the  work  within  the  foreign  language  department  and  of 
correlating  it  with  the  work  of  the  other  departments,  particularly 
with  the  work  in  the  English,  social  studies,  integration,  art  and 
music  departments. 

Students  majoring  in  a  foreign  language  are  required  to  take 
work  in  that  language  for  the  entire  four  years  of  the  college 
course.  In  these  four  years  the  prospective  teacher  of  French, 
German,  or  Latin  will  acquire  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  his 
major  subject,  a  rich  margin  of  information,  and  a  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  world  problems. 

For  majors  in  a  chosen  language  the  following  courses  are  re- 
quired: Numbers  101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  401..  402,  403 
and  404. 

For  minors  in  a  foreign  language  the  following  courses  are 
recommended:  Numbers  101,  102,  201,  and  202. 
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Prerequisite  requirements  for  those  majoring  or  minoring  in 
classical  languages  are  three  or  four  years  of  high  school  Latin. 
For  majors  or  minors  in  French,  German,  or  Spanish,  three  years 
of  high  school  work  in  these  languages  are  prerequisites.  High 
school  Latin  is  desirable  for  any  language  work  but  it  is  not  pre- 
requisite for  the  study  of  a  modern  language  at  the  College.  The 
class  work  in  French,  German,  or  Spanish  is  conducted  entirely  in 
those  languages. 

Elective  courses  in  the  modern  foreign  languages  are  offered 
only  to  junior,  seniors,  and  graduate  students  of  these  separate 
languages  The  electives  in  general  language,  however,  are  open 
to  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduate  students  of  all  the  college  de- 
partments. 

The  foreign  language  department  sponsors  five  literary  clubs 
and  one  graduate  organization.  In  these  extra-curricular  activities 
based  on  foreign  language  interests  the  prospective  language  teachers 
have  ample  opportunity  for  leadership,  creative  work,  and  worthy 
employment  of  leisure  time. 

The  demonstration  high  school  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  students  of  the  foreign  language  department.  Dur- 
ing the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  regular  observation  of  the 
high  school  classes  in  the  language  of  their  particular  major  is  re- 
quired. A  change  from  the  quiet  observation  to  active  participation, 
e.  g.,  limited  assistantship  and  occasional  demonstration,  is  made 
during  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Thus  the  subject  matter  of 
high  school  and  college  language  classes  is  thoroughly  integrated. 

A  particularly  attractive  feature  of  the  foreign  language  work 
preparatory  to  high  school  teaching  is  a  year  of  study  in  a  foreign 
country,  a  feature  which  this  College  alone  among  undergraduate 
teacher  training  institutions  offers  to  prospective  teachers  of  modern 
languages.  If  a  student  has  shown  promising  aptitude  in  his  foreign 
language  work  during  his  first  three  years  in  College,  he  is  then 
offered  the  opportunity  of  study  abroad  for  a  year  in  some  foreign 
teachers  college  or  university  and  this  at  nominal  cost. 
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During  the  year  of  study  abroad,  these  Montclair  students  fol- 
low a  comprehensive  program  of  work,  including  classes  in  the 
language  and  in  literature,  history,  art,  music,  psychology,  etc.,  work- 
ing with  French-,  German-,  or  Spanish-speaking  classmates,  submitt- 
ing to  the  same  kind  of  discipline,  enjoying  their  pleasures,  and  exper- 
iencing their  daily  routine.  Aside  from  the  scholarly  language 
achievement  that  cannot  be  equaled  by  classroom  work  in  college, 
this  year  of  study  abroad  gives  the  students  a  broad  outlook  on  life, 
a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  problems  of  other  people,  an  un- 
derstanding of  world  citizenship — in  fact,  a  life  experience  that  is 
bound  to  make  them  better  teachers  of  foreign  languages  for  Amer- 
ican high  school  boys  and  girls. 

In  the  last  seven  years  seventy-five  students  from  the  College 
have  spent  a  year  of  study  in  colleges  and  universities  of  Austria, 
France,  Germany,  Mexico,  Spain,  and  Switzerland. 

In  appreciation  of  the  professional  help  granted  Montclair  stu- 
dents by  foreign  countries,  students  from  those  countries  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  schools  of  their 
home  countries  have  been  invited  as  guests  for  a  year  of  study  at 
the  Montclair  State  Teachers  College.  In  the  last  seven  years 
twenty-one  foreign  guest-students  from  Austria,  France,  Germany, 
Mexico,  and  Spain,  have  spent  a  year  of  work  with  us. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  to  its  full  extent  the  importance  of 
this  student  exchange  movement  in  the  field  of  education  at  the 
present  time.  However,  nobody  can  fail  to  see  that  it  will  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  most  vital  steps  in  the  advancement  of  modern  foreign 
language  teaching  in  American  high  schools  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
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FRENCH 

The  First  Year 

In  his  first  year  the  prospective  high  school  teacher  of  French 
is  expected  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  French  people,  their 
culture,  and  their  problems  through  a  study  of  the  development 
of  their  civilization — their  social,  economic,  political,  literary,  and 
artistic  life.  All  courses  are  given  entirely  in  French,  and  are  de- 
signed to  give  the  prospective  teacher  of  French  ever-increasing  op- 
portunities to  develop  self-expression  in  the  foreign  tongue  through 
readings,  discussions,  and  reports  on  valuable  thought  material. 

French  Civilization 

French   101.     Development  of  French  Civilization  from  the  early 
times  to  the  Renaissance 

French  102.  From  the  beginning  of  Modern  Times  to  the  World 
War 
These  courses  present  a  background  for  all  subsequent  linguistic 
and  literary  studies  in  French.  Among  the  topics  studied  are  the 
following  units  of  work:  problems  of  contemporary  France;  activ- 
ities of  the  French  people  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment; 
the  growth  of  France  into  a  nation;  royal  power  as  the  instrument 
of  national  unity;  the  rise  of  absolutism;  its  fall  with  the  Revolu- 
tion; social  and  political  struggles  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  semester 

The  Second  Year 

In  his  second  year  the  prospective  teacher  of  French  is  expected 
to  gain  a  literary  understanding  and  cultural  appreciation  of  the 
most  important  age  of  French  literature.  Thus  a  rich  margin  of 
information  is  provided  for  high  school  work  in  French  literature. 

The  French  Classics 

Fri-ncii  201.     Corneille  and  Moliere 
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French  202.     Racine 

While  in  these  courses  all  the  important  plays  of  Corneille, 
Moliere,  and  Racine  are  read  and  analyzed,  their  sources  and  in- 
fluence studied,  special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  intensive  reading 
of  one  selected  drama  of  each  one  of  the  three  authors — it  source, 
structure,  style,  versification,  character  development,  et  al: 

Corneille  "Le  Cid" 

Moliere  "Le  Misanthrope" 

Racine  "Andromaque" 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  semester 

The  Third  Year 
While  the  freshman  courses  present  a  survey  of  French  culture 
in  large  epochal  eras  of  development  and  the  sophomore  courses 
center  on  the  literary  analysis  of  one  man  and  his  work,  the  junior 
courses  aim  to  train  the  prospective  high  school  teacher  of  French 
in  the  literary  and  historical  study  of  eighteenth  century  philosophy 
and  the  Romantic  Movement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The   Eighteenth   and   Nineteenth    Centuries   of   French 

Literature 
French  301.    French  Philosophy:  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau 
French  302.     The  Romantic  Movement 

The  aims  of  these  courses  are  to  evaluate  French  philosophical 
thought  and  by  so  doing  throw  light  on  some  important  problems  of 
contemporary  France;  to  present  a  picture  of  the  French  romantic 
movement  which  is  alive  and  productive  to  this  day;  and  to  awaken 
in  the  teacher  of  French  an  appreciation  of  and  lasting  interest  in 
a  period  of  highly  artistic  sensitivity  expressed  in  French  architecture, 
painting,  sculpture,  furniture,  music,  etc.  A  careful  study  is  made 
of  the  outstanding  philosophical,  dramatic,  prose,  and  poetic  contri- 
butions of  that  age;  the  typical  features  are  characterized;  repre- 
sentative works,  such  as  Voltaire's  "Candide",  Montesquieu's 
"Lettres  Persannes",  and  Rousseau's  "La  Nouvelle  Heloise"  are 
studied  intensively. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  semester 
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The  Fourth  Year 
French  401.     The  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary  Schools 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  401,  page  121. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

French  402.     The  Four  Years  of  High  School  French 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  essentially  professional.  It  intends 
to  give  the  prospective  high  school  teacher  of  French  a  complete 
review  of  grammatical  forms,  before  he  is  expected  to  teach  in  high 
school.  But  this  course  is  more  than  a  review  course  in  high  school 
grammar.  It  includes  a  wealth  of  collateral  information  in  prepar- 
ation for  his  practical  work:  syntax  and  style;  literary  and  colloquial 
forms;  differences  in  pronunciation;  explanations  in  the  light  of 
historical  grammar  evaluations  of  high  school  grammars;  demon- 
strations in  the  use  of  textbooks  and  realia;  etc. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

French  403.     Supervised  Student-Teaching 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  122. 

Credit:     10  semester-hours 

French  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  French 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  123. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Other  Courses  in  French 
French  405.     Development  of  the  French  Novel 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  the  various  types  of  novel 
from  its  origin  to  our  times.  The  influence  of  the  woman  writer 
on  the  development  of  the  novel  is  also  analyzed. 

One  novel,  characteristic  of  each  period  of  development,  is  read, 
analyzed  for  its  background  revealing  life  in  France,  its  character 
delineation,  and  its  literary  value  and  influence.  The  student  is 
asked  to  read  extensively  and  critically  and  to  report  on  his  findings. 

This  course  is  open  to  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates,  majoring 
or  minoring  in  French. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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FRENCH  406.     Studies  in  Contemporary  French  Literature 

A  survey  of  contemporary  French  literature  based  on  the  study 
and  interpretation  of  civilization  and  literature  in  the  pre-war,  war, 
and  post-war  generations.  The  three- fold  aim  of  the  course  is :  ( 1 )  to 
help  the  student  to  understand  better  and  to  appreciate  the  new  trends 
of  thought  in  France  through  literary  interpretation;  (2)  to  enable 
him  to  plan  his  reading  intelligently  by  selecting  from  the  abundant 
materials  that  contemporary  literature  offers  to  his  choice;  and, 
(3)  to  give  him  a  background  for  a  more  thorough  study  of  this 
period  in  French  literature.  The  course  includes  lectures,  class  and 
individual  readings,  and  discussions.  The  class  may  decide  whether 
the  course  shall  be  conducted  in  French  or  in  English. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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German 

The  First  Year 
The  prospective  high  school  teacher  of  German  is  expected 
to  gain  an  insight  into  the  development  of  German  life  in  its 
religious,  social,  economic,  political,  and  artistic  aspects,  mainly 
through  the  medium  of  literary  expression.  All  courses  are  given 
in  German  with  intensive  emphasis  on  self-expression,  style,  and  in- 
formation. 

German  Civilization 

German    101.     Development    of    German    Civilization    from    the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Decline  of  Chivalry 

German  102.     From  the  Rise  of  the  Cities  to  the  World  War 

After  a  survey  of  the  main  problems  of  contemporary  Germany, 
a  better  understanding  of  these  may  be  obtained  by  the  studies  of 
the  following  units  of  work:  activities  of  the  German  people  in 
relation  to  their  natural  environment;  Germanic  life  as  revealed  by 
old  Teutonic  fragments;  the  migrations,  conversion  to  Christianity 
— old  Christian  documents;  national  and  court  epics  at  the  time 
of  Chivalry;  Minnegesang;  Meistersang;  the  cities,  the  Renais- 
sance and  Reformation ;  literary  consequences  from  the  Thirty  Years' 
War;  the  development  of  the  Volkslied;  the  time  of  regeneration 

in  life  and  literature.  ^     ..         .  .  , 

Credit :     4  semester-hours  each  semester 

The  Second  Year 
In  this  year  the  prospective  high  school  teacher  of  German  is 
expected  to  gain  a  literary  understanding  of  cultural  appreciation 
of  the  classical  age  of  German  literature.  Here  the  poet  rises  above 
the  realm  of  mere  social,  economic,  and  political  problems  into  the 
sphere  of  the  human  soul  and  spiritual  life. 

The  German  Classics 

German  201.     Introduction  to  the  Classics:  Lessing 

German  202.     Schiller  and  Goethe 

The  courses  deal  with  the  life  and  works  of  Lessing,  Schiller, 
and  Goethe.     All  their  important  works  are  read  and  analyzed,  their 
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sources  and  influences  studied,  but  special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  in- 
tensive reading  of  Lessing's  "Nathan  der  Weise"  and  "Minna  von 
Barnhelm",  Schiller's  "Wallenstein"  and  "Wilhelm  Tell",  and 
Goethe's  "Iphigenie"  and  "Faust" — their  sources,  structure,  style, 
versification,  character  description,  etc. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours  each  semester 

The  Third  Year 
While  the  freshman  courses  present  a  survey  of  German  culture 
in  large  epochal  eras  of  development  and  the  sophomore  courses 
center  on  the  literary  analysis  of  one  man  and  his  work,  the  junior 
courses  aim  to  train  the  prospective  high  school  teacher  of  German 
in  the  literary  and  historical  study  of  one  important  period — the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  Nineteenth  Century 

German  301.     The  Romantic  and  Realistic  Movements 

German  302.     The  Naturalistic  and  Neo-Romantic  Movements 

The  chief  trends  in  the  German  life  of  that  time  are  surveyed 
from  the  political,  social,  and  economic  viewpoint.  And  against  this 
background  the  romantic,  realistic,  naturalistic,  and  neo-romantic 
writers  and  their  works  are  studied;  and  their  outstanding  contribu- 
tions in  prose,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  dramatics. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  semester 

The  Fourth  Year 
German  401.      The  Teaching  of  German  in  Secondary  Schools 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  401,  page  121. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

German  402.     The  Four  Years  of  High  School  German 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  essentially  professional.  It  intends 
to  give  the  prospective  high  school  teacher  of  German  a  complete 
review  of  grammatical  forms,  before  he  is  expected  to  teach  in  high 
school.  But  this  course  is  more  than  a  review  course  in  high  school 
grammar.  It  includes  a  wealth  of  collateral  information  in  prepar- 
ation for  his  practical  work  on  syntax  and  style;  literary  and  col- 
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loquial  forms;  differences  in  pronunciation;  explanations  in  the  light 
of  historical  grammar,  evaluation  of  high  school  grammars;  demon- 
strations in  the  use  of  textbooks  and  realia,  etc. 

This  course  is  closely  integrated  with  Language  401. 

Each  unit  of  work  is  taken  up  from  three  angles :  the  high  school 
pupil's;  the  college  student's;  and  the  teacher's.  As  a  high  school 
pupil,  he  studies  its  immediate  grammar  content,  using  any  one 
standardized  high  school  text;  as  a  college  student,  he  reaches  out 
for  its  collateral  information,  using  Heyse's  Deutsche  Grammatik ; 
and  as  a  teacher  he  demonstrates  his  ability  to  organize  the  essentials 
clearly  and  to  impart  them  to  others. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

German  403.     Supervised  Student-Teaching 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  122. 

Credit:     10  semester-hours 

German  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  German 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  123. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Other  Courses  in  German 
German  405.      The  Development  of  German  Poetry 

The  course  traces  the  development  of  German  "Kunstlyrik"  and 
"Volkslied"  through  the  ages  and  their  interrelation.  It  outlines 
the  range  of  German  musical  compositions  inspired  by  German 
poetry  as  an  indication  of  national  emotional  expression. 

The  work  consists  of  readings,  recitation,  individual  reports,  class 
discussions,  musical  programs,  and  individual  anthologies  for  pros- 
pective high  school  use.  It  is  closely  integrated  with  the  music 
department.  This  course  is  open  to  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates 
in  the  German  department. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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German  406.     Studies  in  Contemporary  German  Literature 

This  course  is  designed  to  show  in  what  respect  German  liter- 
ature of  the  past  five  decades  is  an  expression  of  (a)  the  social 
development  in  Europe;  (b)  the  political  situation  before,  during, 
and  after  the  war;  (c)  the  particular  type  of  German  Kultur  devel- 
oped since  the  Middle  Ages;  and  (d)  Germany's  cultural  relations 
with  other  countries,  such  as  Russia,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States.  Reference  is  given  to  novels,  essays,  and  biographies. 
This  class  is  open  to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduates  in  the  German  de- 
partment. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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SPANISH 

The  First  Year 
Since  Spanish  is  offered  only  as  a  minor,  students  begin  this  work 
in  the  sophomore  year.  In  the  first  Spanish  course  the  prospective 
teacher  is  expected  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  development  of 
Spanish  life  in  its  religious,  social,  economic,  political,  and  artistic 
aspects,  mainly  through  the  medium  of  its  literary  expression.  All 
courses  are  given  entirely  in  Spanish,  and  are  designed  to  give  the 
prospective  teacher  of  Spanish  ever-increasing  opportunities  to  de- 
velop self-expression  in  the  foreign  tongue  through  readings,  dis- 
cussions, and  reports  on  valuable  thought  material. 

Spanish  Civilization 

Spanish  201.     Development    of    Spanish    Civilization    from    early 
times  to  the  Renaissance 

Spanish  202.     From  the  Renaissance  to  the  Classical  Period 

After  an  introductory  survey  of  the  main  problems  of  contem- 
porary Spain,  a  better  understanding  of  these  may  be  obtained  by 
studies  in  historical  background  and  development  of  literary  ex- 
pression. The  following  units  of  work  are  presented:  some  vital 
problems  of  contemporary  Spain;  activities  of  the  Spanish  people 
in  relation  to  their  natural  environment;  the  era  of  invasions;  the 
Arabs;  literary  development  during  the  time  of  Alfonso  X;  the 
epics ;  national  unity ;  discovery  of  the  New  World ;  Spain  dom- 
inates the  world ;  the  romancers ;  the  picaresque  novel,  etc. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  semester 

The  Second  Year 
In  this  second  year  the  prospective  high  school  teacher  of  Span- 
ish is  expected  to  gain  a  literary  understanding  and  cultural  appre- 
ciation of  the  classical  age  of  Spanish  literature.  Here  he  sees  the 
poet  rise  above  the  realm  of  mere  social,  economic,  and  political 
problems  into  the  sphere  of  the  human  soul  and  spiritual  life. 
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The  Golden  Age  of  Spanish  Literature 
Spanish  301.  Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega 
Spanish  302.     Tirso  de  Molina  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

While  a  great  number  of  the  outstanding  works  of  the  Spanish 
classical  authors  are  read  and  discussed,  special  emphasis  is  given  to 
the  intensive  study  of  the  following  masterpieces,  their  sources, 
structure,  style,  versification,  character  description — 

Cervantes :  "Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha" 

Lope  de  Vega :  "El  mejor  Alcade  el  Rey" 

Calderon  de  la  Barca :  "La  Vida  es  suena"  and 

"El  alcade  de  Zalamea" 

Credit :     4  semester-hours  each  semester 

Other  Courses  in  Spanish 
Spanish  401.     The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  401,  page  121. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Spanish  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Spanish 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  123. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Spanish  405.     The  Romantic  Movement 

While  the  first  year  courses  present  a  survey  of  Spanish  culture 
in  large  epochal  eras  of  development  and  the  second  year  course 
center  on  the  literary  analysis  of  one  man  and  his  work,  this  class 
aims  to  train  the  prospective  high  school  teacher  of  Spanish  in  the 
literary  and  historical  study  of  one  important  period — the  Roman- 
tic Movement. 

And  against  this  background  the  works  of  the  "Emigrados",  the 
intellectual  elite  of  Spain  influenced  in  their  exile  by  this  movement 
that  swept  over  Europe  are  studied;  and  their  outstanding  contribu- 
tions in  prose,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  dramatics. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Spanish  406.     Studies  in  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature 

This  course  sums  up  those  questions  about  contemporary  Spain 
which  were  raised  in  the  introductory  classes.  It  is  a  test  of  the 
student's  growth  in  understanding  these  important  problems.  Against 
this  background  of  political,  economic,  and  social  unrest  this  course 
deals  with  the  renaissance  begun  in  1898,  tracing  the  literary  trends 
in  the  drama,  poetry,  and  the  novel  of  today.  Extensive  reading  of 
books,  magazines,  newspapers,  class  discussions,  individual  reports 
on  one  specific  problem  are  required. 

This  class  is  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  Spanish  de- 
partment. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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LATIN 

The  work  in  Latin  arranged  for  the  freshman  year  by  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  languages  is  designed  to  build  upon  the  results  of 
high  school  study  of  Latin  a  solid  structure  of  knowledge:  (1)  of 
Roman  civilization  in  its  varied  phases,  and  (2)  of  the  professional 
aspects  of  Latin  instruction.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  know- 
ledge of  Latin  as  a  language,  on  the  literature  produced  by  the 
Romans  in  the  Golden  Age,  and  on  the  development  of  Roman  social, 
political,  and  economic  institutions.  Prospective  Latin  teachers 
should  benefit  greatly  during  this  year  by  the  widening  of  their 
intellectual  horizons.  Professionalization  of  subject-matter  is  main- 
tained throughout  the  work  of  the  year.  As  the  final  work  in  high 
school  Latin  was  concerned  with  Cicero  and  Virgil,  the  department 
offers  a  continuation  of  this  work  in  the  course: 

The  Golden  Age  of  Latin  Literature 

Latin  101.  The  Masters  of  Prose  Literature:  Cicero  and  Livy 
Latin  102.  The  Masters  of  Poetic  Literature-.  Virgil  and  Horace 
These  courses  provide  for  continued  development  from  the  high 
school  foundation  by:  (1)  training  in  translation  and  interpretation 
of  selected  works  from  the  Golden  Age  of  Latin  Literature;  (2)  a 
survey  of  the  essentials  of  Roman  civilization;  and  (3)  practice  in 
the  writing  of  Latin  prose. 

Primary  emphasis  in  translation  is  laid  on  comprehension  of  the 
content  and  use  of  adequate  English.  Professionalization  is  secured 
through  oral  reports  by  students,  the  use  of  students  as  class  teach- 
ers, sight  translation,  silent  reading,  class  discussions  and  tests  on 
the  matter  already  translated  and  at  sight.  Roman  civilization  is 
presented  by  lectures.  The  work  in  Latin  composition  takes  the 
form  of  assigned  passages  and  the  writing  of  Latin  by  dictation. 
A  generous  amount  of  collateral  reading  is  required  also. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  semester 

The  Second  Year 
The  work  in  Latin  for  the  sophomore  year  is  designed  to  con- 
tinue the  training  begun  in  the  freshman  year  by  presenting  Roman 
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civilization  of  the  Silver  Age  as  a  contrast  with  that  of  the  Golden 
Age.  Prospective  teachers  should  find  in  this  work  a  distinct  chal- 
lenge to  their  powers  of  analysis  and  criticism  arising  from  a  study 
of  two  widely  differing  epochs.  Emphasis  is  laid  during  the  year 
on  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Silver  Age,  the  changing  fash- 
ions in  the  style  and  diction  of  its  outstanding  authors  and  the 
effect  on  social  and  economic  institutions  due  to  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  imperial  rule.  The  vital  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  evolution  of  Roman  society  as  a  guide  in  evaluating  present-day 
social  changes  is  stressed.  Professionalization  of  subject-matter  is 
secured  by  classroom  teaching.  To  achieve  these  purposes  the  de- 
partment offers: 

The  Silver  Age  of  Latin  Literature 

Latin  201.     The  Masters  of  Prose:  Pliny  and  Tacitus 

Latin  202.     The  Anthology  of  Latin  Poetry:  Ennius  to  Ausonius 

In  this  year  the  work  in  Latin  includes:  the  translation  and  in- 
terpretation of  selected  works  from  the  Silver  Age  of  Latin  liter- 
ature; a  survey  of  Roman  private  life;  and  student-teaching  of 
college  classes  in  Latin  composition.  Student-teaching  follows  Baker 
and  Inglis  Latin  Composition  as  a  guide. 

The  aim  of  the  year's  work  is  to  introduce  students  to  two 
outstanding  authors  of  the  Silver  Age  and  to  present  a  survey  of 
all  the  important  Latin  poets  from  Ennius  to  Ausonius.  Profes- 
sionalization of  subject-matter  follows  the  plan  for  translation 
started  in  the  freshman  year;  in  Latin  composition  emphasis  is  espe- 
cially laid  on  actual  classroom  teaching.  Each  student  teaches  in 
the  college  classes  many  times  during  the  year.  Clear  and  definite 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  demanded ;  dignified  and  forceful  professional 
appearance  is  practiced ;  valid  and  confident  presentation  of  subject 
matter  is  the  goal. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  semester 

The  Third  Year 
While  the  freshman  courses  in   Latin  arc  designed  to  widen  the 
intellectual    horizon    by    presenting    Roman    civilization    and    culture 
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in  the  Golden  Age  and  the  sophomore  courses  aim  to  develop  in 
the  student  powers  of  analysis  and  criticism  by  a  study  of  Roman 
social  changes  during  the  Silver  Age,  the  work  of  the  junior  year 
should  benefit  the  prospective  Latin  teachers  by  sharpening  their 
appreciation  of  literary  values  and  arousing  in  them  a  real  interest 
in  philosophic  thinking.  To  achieve  these  two  aims  the  department 
offers  courses  in  Roman  drama  and  philosophy. 

Roman  Drama  and  Philosophy 

Latin  301.     Roman  Drama:  Plautus  and  Terence 

Latin  302.     Roman  Philosophy:  Lucretius 

During  the  junior  year  selected  dramas  of  Plautus  and  Terence 
are  read  not  as  ends  in  themselves  but  as  avenues  to  the  study  of 
dramatic  literature  in  general  and  the  acquisition  of  sound  standards 
of  literary  criticism.  Changing  literary  values  are  discussed  in  a 
series  of  lectures  on  Latin  literature.  The  reading  of  Lucretius's 
"De  Rerum  Natura"  serves  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  volution 
of  abstract  thought  as  developed  in  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy. 
Professionalization  of  subject-matter  is  produced  during  this  year 
by  classroom  teaching  and  exercises  in  advanced  Latin  prose  writing. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  semester 

The  Fourth  Year 

The  work  designed  for  the  prospective  Latin  teacher  in  the  first 
semester  of  the  senior  year  is  essentially  professional.  It  is  arranged 
to  present  a  review  of  the  four  years  of  high  school  Latin.  How- 
ever, it  is  more  than  a  mere  review  because  the  prospective  teacher 
now  returns  to  the  earlier  work  with  a  mature  mind,  a  great  fund 
of  collateral  information,  and  the  broad  background  which  his  college 
work  has  afforded.  The  prospective  teacher  should  find  in  this 
senior  work  a  comprehensive  integration  of  all  the  subject-matter 
of  his  college  courses  in  Latin  with  his  knowledge  of  educational 
techniques  and  procedures  usually  employed  in  high  school  instruc- 
tion.   The  department  consequently  offers  for  this  year: 
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Latin  401.      The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  Secondary  School 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  401,  page  121. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Latin  402.     The  Four  Years  of  High  School  Latin 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  correct  many  of  the  erroneous  im- 
pressions retained  of  the  difficulties  of  high  school  Latin,  and  to 
enable  the  students  to  learn  methods  by  which  they  can  prevent 
their  prospective  pupils  from  getting  impressions  as  unfair  and 
groundless  as  their  own  were.  At  the  outset  students  make  a  rapid 
survey  from  a  professional  standpoint  of  the  textbooks.  The  trends 
of  Latin  instruction  with  their  primary  and  ultimate  objectives  are 
discussed.  The  illustrations  in  the  textbooks  are  examined  with  a 
view  to  making  the  most  of  their  valuable  contribution.  Attention 
is  given  to  school  libraries  and  the  selection  of  works  for  collateral 
reading.  A  review  of  Latin  syntax  and  forms  is  also  included.  A 
survey  is  made  of  the  most  widely  used  textbooks  for  each  year  of 
instruction  in  the  high  school. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Latin  403.     Supervised  Student-Teaching 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  403,  page  122. 

Credit:     10  semester-hours 

Latin  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  404,  page  123. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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LANGUAGE 
The  Third  Year 

In  this  year  the  students  are  expected  to  broaden  and  intensify 
their  command  of  English  already  enriched  by  their  previous  work; 
their  intellectual  curiosity  in  the  origin,  development,  and  range 
of  language  in  general  and  of  English  in  particular  will  be  aroused 
so  that  henceforth  they  will  be  word-conscious;  their  teaching  will 
have  the  benefit  of  an  extended  and  more  sensitive  use  and  aware- 
ness of  their  mother  tongue. 

Language  300.     Foundations  of  Language 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  55. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

The  Fourth  Year 
In  this  year  the  seniors  in  the  department  of  foreign  languages 
are  expected  to  gain  a  critical  insight  into  modern  methods  in  for- 
eign language  teaching.  An  analysis  of  actual  practice  motivates 
the  systematic  survey  of  this  field  of  special  interest,  with  a  theo- 
retical selection  of  aims  and  procedures  in  preparation  for  the  teach- 
ing of  foreign  languages  in  high  school. 

Language  401.  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in  Second- 
ary Schools 
The  work  is  focused  on  such  topics  as  the  following:  values  of 
foreign  language  teaching,  ultimate  and  immediate  aims  in  foreign 
teaching,  survey  of  the  outstanding  methods,  pronunciation,  oral 
work,  reading,  grammar,  realia,  reviews,  examinations,  tests,  super- 
vised study,  et  al. 

The  course  consists  of  readings  and  discussions,  critical  obser- 
vations of  classes  and  discussions,  lesson  planning  and  demonstra- 
tions, organization  of  materials  for  use  in  practice  teaching. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 
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Language  402.     Comparative  Phonetics 

This  course  aims  to  give  special  training  in  the  analysis  of 
speech  production  from  the  physiological  and  the  acoustic  stand- 
point and  in  detecting,  analyzing,  and  correcting  errors  in  pro- 
nunciation of  each  of  these  foreign  languages.  Upon  this  basic 
knowledge  is  built  a  scientific  comparison  of  French,  German, 
Spanish,  and  English  speech  sounds.  Students  planning  to  teach 
these  foreign  languages  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  accepted 
symbols  of  the  International  Phonetic  Association.  Modern  text 
books  in  foreign  languages  are  examined  for  their  treatment  of 
pronunciation. 

This  course  consists  of  the  making  of  phonetic  charts,  work  in 
the  phonetic  laboratory,  continued  drills  in  transcribing  passages 
from  foreign  languages  into  phonetic  symbols. 

This  course  is  required  as  a  substitute  for  Language  300  of  all 
foreign  language  majors  and  is  open  to  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates 
minoring  in  modern  foreign  languages. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Language  403.     Supervised  Student-Teaching 

During  a  period  of  twelve  weeks,  the  student  is  to  give  his 
entire  time  to  observation  and  participation  in  the  program  of  a 
high  school  teacher  who  is  chosen  as  his  guide  for  his  experience 
and  skill. 

Observations  lead  to  the  teaching  of  one  class  in  the  beginning, 
and  finally  to  full  responsibility  in  the  teaching  of  three  classes  of 
different  grades. 

Credit:     10  semester-hours 

After  the  senior  student  has  had  actual  experience  in  his  stu- 
dent-teaching and  has  found  many  interesting  problems  to  solve, 
especially  problems  arising  from  human  relationships,  he  returns  to 
the  College  eager  to  solve  these  problems.  In  his  enthusiasm  for 
professional  efficiency,  he  looks  for  preventive  measures  and  practical 
help.     For  this  purpose,  this  course  is  given  at  this  time. 
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Language  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages 

An  important  feature  of  this  course  is  the  student's  individual 
project  in  the  organization  of  a  complete  course  of  study  in  his 
major  field. 

The  subject-matter  is  focused  on  the  following  units  of  work: 
tests  and  measurements,  visual  education  and  realia  materials,  text- 
book analysis,  the  place  of  foreign  language  teaching  in  our  Amer- 
ican high  school,  extra-curricular  activities,  et  al. 

The  best  courses  of  study  available  are  critically  analyzed. 

The  course  is  open  to  seniors  and  graduates  majoring  or  minor- 
ing  in  the  foreign  language  department. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Other  Courses  in  Language 
For  students  who  are   preparing  to  teach   Latin,   contact  with 
Greek  which   in  the   days  of  the  supremacy  of  humanistic  studies 
was  the  sine  qua  non  of  every  Latin  teacher  is  considered  greatly 
enriching. 

Language  405.  Introduction  to  Greek  Language  and  Literature 
A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  of  great  value  to  prospective  teachers 
of  Latin  because  of  the  close  linguistic  connection  between  these 
two  classical  languages.  This  course  aims  to  equip  the  student  with 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Greek  vocabulary  and  forms  to  facilitate 
further  linguistic  study  and  to  ensure  a  reasonable  ability  to  read  and 
understand  connected  narrative  in  Greek.  The  essentials  of  elementary 
Greek  grammar  are  covered  and  selected  passages  from  the  "Ana- 
basis" by  Xenephon  are  read. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Language  406.     The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer 

The  prerequisite  course  of  Language  406  is  Language  405. 
This  second  semester  course  in  Greek  language  and  literature  aims 
to  give  the  teacher  of  the  classics  that  literary  appreciation  of 
Homer  which  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  this  cultural  back- 
ground.     These    two   immortal   epics   are   read   in   Greek    and   the 
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student  is  expected  to  read  also  standard  English  translations.  Pre- 
pared and  sight  readings  aim  to  give  ever  increasing  reading  facility; 
grammar  and  composition  are  subordinated  to  this  reading  objective. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  teachers  of  Latin  benefit  greatly 
in  presenting  Roman  culture  to  their  classes  if  their  judgment  of 
its  importance  is  properly  balanced  by  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  its 
relation  to  different  phases  of  Greek  culture.  For  this  reason  the 
language  department  offers: 

Language  407.     The  Greek  Drama  and  Theater 

This  is  an  elective  course  designed  for  students  of  foreign 
languages  and  suggested  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  equipment 
of  students  of  the  social  sciences  and  English.  Although  no  reading 
knowledge  of  Greek  is  required,  the  aim  of  the  courses  is  to  intro- 
duce the  field  of  Greek  dramatic  literature  from  the  Greek  point 
of  view.  The  architecture  of  Greek  theaters  and  the  extant  ruins 
are  discussed  as  well  as  the  effect  of  various  elements  of  Greek  civil- 
ization on  the  development  of  Greek  dramatic  art.  English  trans- 
lations of  selected  works  of  the  great  Greek  dramatists,  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes  are  studied  in  connection 
with  the  theaters  in  which  they  were  exhibited.  Attention  is  also 
directed  to  the  effect  of  Greek  drama  and  theatrical  conventions 
on  the  modern  theater. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Language  408.     A  Survey  of  Non-Dramatic  Literature 

This  course  is  designed  to  follow  Language  407  and  is  sug- 
gested as  valuable  for  students  of  foreign  languages,  social  sciences, 
and  English.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  present  examples  of  Greek 
literary  works  outside  the  field  of  drama  to  foster  an  appreciation 
of  the  manifold  expression  of  Greek  genius.  Various  works  in 
poetry,  history,  and  oratory  are  read  in  English  translation  and  the 
period  of  Greek  civilization  in  which  the  authors  worked  are  dis- 
cussed. Units  of  work  will  be  assigned  to  class  members  with  the 
intention  of  increasing  their  interest  in  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
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ment  in  the  field  of  their  major,  whether  it  be  English,  social 
studies,  or  foreign  languages.  Reports  and  class  discussions  will 
be  required  according  to  the  interests  which  individual  students  or 
groups  of  students  express.  No  knowledge  of  Greek  as  a  language 
is  required. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Language  409.     Greek  Philosophy 

This  elective  course  is  designed  for  students  working  in  the 
department  of  foreign  languages,  social  studies,  and  English.  The 
aim  of  the  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  field  of  Greek 
philosophy,  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  abstract 
thought,  and  to  trace  the  history  of  ancient  schools  of  philosophy 
against  the  background  of  the  civilizations  which  produced  them. 
English  translations  of  Greek  philosophic  works  are  read,  particu- 
larly the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
course  the  instructor  will  make  a  rapid  survey  of  the  field  in  a 
series  of  lectures.  These  will  serve  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
class  members  to  the  main  objectives  and  enable  individual  students 
to  select  for  intensive  study  those  objectives  which  arouse  special 
interest.  The  work  will  then  be  carried  on  by  students  through 
reports. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 


There  is  an  increasing  interest  today  in  the  development  of 
ancient  civilization  as  revealed  by  the  results  of  the  scientific  ex- 
cavations already  completed  or  still  proceeding  in  the  lands  bordering 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  importance  of  these  discoveries  to  all 
prospective  teachers  of  Latin,  social  studies,  and  English  in  pre- 
senting a  composite  picture  of  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  the 
common  men  of  humanity  in  ancient  times  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. Archaeology  fills  in  the  background  of  the  epochs  in  which 
the  outstanding  personalities  of  antiquity  lived. 
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Language  410.     Classical  Archeology  (see  Social  Studies, 

page  176.) 
Language  412.     Development  of  Language 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  linguistics  in  general  and 
of  our  own  Indo-European  group  in  particular.  It  focuses  espe- 
cially upon  the  origin,  history,  and  development  of  Latin,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  and  English  phonology,  morphology,  and  vocab- 
ulary. 

Through  lecture  and  collateral  reading  the  student  is  acquainted 
with  the  latest  research  findings  in  linguistics.  Maps  and  charts 
are  required  for  the  graphic  presentation  of  each  unit  of  work  and 
an  individual  report  on  some  phase  of  this  field  is  presented  to  the 
class  by  every  student. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

The  successful  training  of  teachers  of  mathematics  for  our  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  demands  that  careful  consideration  be  given 
to  the  selection  of  candidates  for  such  training.  The  success  of 
these  candidates  later  as  teachers  depends  on  their  receiving  that 
training  which  emphasizes  sound  scholarship,  a  broad  cultural  back- 
ground, an  acquaintance  with  the  problems  which  arise  in  the  teach- 
ing of  mathematics  in  our  modern  secondary  schools,  with  efficient 
methods  of  presentation. 

Scholarship  in  mathematics  will  result  only  from  a  careful  and 
continued  study  of  mathematics ;  it  cannot  result  from  a  mere  review 
of  high  school  courses  in  the  subject.  Hence  courses  in  mathematics 
have  been  selected  to  the  end  that  the  student  will  become  proficient 
in  the  various  fields  of  subject-matter  in  mathematics.  By  frequent 
analysis  of  complex  situations  into  simpler  elements  he  develops  a 
method  of  procedure  which  makes  such  analysis  a  commonplace 
experience. 

The  training  in  mathematics  in  a  teachers  college  should  differ 
from  that  given  in  a  liberal  arts  college  or  in  an  engineering  college 
in  a  number  of  important  respects.  Throughout  the  entire  course 
the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  professionalization.  In  this  profession- 
alization  of  subject-matter  it  is  borne  constantly  in  mind  that  the 
student  is  preparing  to  teach  mathematics  to  secondary  school  pupils. 
Thus  he  must  not  only  thoroughly  understand  the  uses  and  limita- 
tions of  formulas,  but  also  their  derivation  from  simpler  ideas;  he 
must  not  only  thoroughly  understand  fundamental  principles,  but  he 
must  acquire  the  facility  of  making  them  clear  to  his  fellows — of 
searching  out  the  obstacles  that  hinder  another's  understanding.  He 
must  not  only  have  a  mastery  of  the  particular  topics  he  is  to  teach, 
but  he  must  see  them  as  an  integral  part  of  the  entire  body  of  sub- 
ject-matter of  mathematics,  must  know  the  place  of  mathematics  in 
the  history  of  civilization  and  its  uses  in  practical  life.  He  must 
be  prepared  to  answer  honestly  and  fully  his  pupil's  question,  "Why 
need  I  study  mathematics?" 
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Emphasis  is  placed  throughout  the  four-year  course  on  a  close 
connection  and  integration  with  the  procedures  and  devices  of  the 
competent  secondary  teacher.  Emphasis  is  also  placed  on  the  sim- 
ilarities and  dissimilarities  of  college  teaching  and  high  school  teach- 
ing. This  is  done  by  means  of  the  close  articulation  between  the 
college  classes  and  observation  of  mathematics  work  in  the  demon- 
stration high  school. 

In  the  first  two  years  students  merely  observe  the  teaching  of 
lessons  in  the  high  school.  These  observations  are  preceded  by  out- 
lines of  what  the  demonstration  teachers  plan  to  do  and  how  they 
will  attempt  to  reach  the  stated  objectives.  They  are  followed  by 
round-table  discussions.  During  the  junior  and  senior  years 
students  participate  as  assistants  in  outlining  instructional 
materials,  in  making  and  giving  tests,  and  in  assuming  responsibility 
for  teaching  certain  units  of  work.  Their  ability  to  discuss  intelli- 
gently secondary  school  problems  naturally  increases  as  a  result  of 
these  contacts. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  department  of  mathematics  have  been 
selected  with  the  following  objectives  in  view: 

1.  To  give  the  student  a  review  of  and  practice  in  those  topics 
in  mathematics  which  he  will  be  required  to  teach.  This  is  best 
done  by  having  such  review  an  incidental  part  of  the  advanced  work 
in  mathematics  rather  than  a  repetition  of  high  school  subject-matter. 

2.  So  to  professionalize  the  course  that  the  student  will  be  con- 
stantly conscious  of  the  problems  involved  in  teaching  and  will  have 
abundant  practice  in  logical  reasoning  and  in  making  lucid  ex- 
planations. 

3.  To  give  the  student  that  self-confidence  which  is  the  con- 
comitant of  a  broad  knowledge  of  subject-matter  beyond  mere  min- 
imal requirements. 

4.  To  supply  a  cultural  background  and  an  awareness  of  the 
specific  contributions  which  mathematics  has  made  to  civilization. 

5.  Through  observation  and  participation  in  the  demonstration 
high  school  to  make  the  student  aware  of  the  character  and  diversity 
of  the  problems  arising  in  teaching  mathematics  to  secondary  school 
pupils. 
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6.  So  to  integrate  the  work  with  other  courses,  particularly 
science,  social  studies,  and  economics,  that  the  student  will  realize 
the  effectiveness  of  mathematics  as  a  tool  in  solving  scientific  and 
sociological  problems. 

No  student  should  attempt  to  major  in  mathematics  who  has 
not  demonstrated  his  ability  by  his  high  school  work  in  elementary 
and  intermediate  algebra  and  in  plane  geometry.  The  student  who 
has  also  taken  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  or  college  algebra  will 
be  better  prepared  for  his  work  in  the  College. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  Mathematics  300  and  400. 

The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  mathematics  majors: 
Mathematics  101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  403,  and  404. 

Mathematics  majors   are   advised  to   select  science   as  a  minor. 

Students  minoring  in  mathematics  are  advised  to  take  Mathe- 
matics 101,  102,  201,  and  202. 

The  First  Year 

The  mathematics  of  the  first  year  is  organized  in  one  large 
unit  of  work.  The  traditional  subjects  of  college  algebra,  trigo- 
nometry, and  analytic  geometry  were  formerly  treated  as  separate 
and  distinct  subjects,  resulting  in  certain  artificial  lines  of  demarca- 
tion set  up  in  the  mind  of  the  student.  These  courses  together  with 
some  of  the  more  elementary  portions  of  the  calculus  are  interwoven 
into  a  well-integrated  course  in  mathematical  analysis.  The  central 
idea  of  the  organization  is  the  functional  concept.  The  locus  con- 
cept serves  as  a  secondary  theme  about  which  processes,  inverse  to 
those  previously  introduced,  are  organized.  Mathematics  as  made 
up  of  certain  processes  and  their  inverses  is  another  viewpoint  gov- 
erning the  organization  and  development. 

By  such  procedure  much  overlapping  and  duplicating  material 
may  be  condensed  or  deleted,  thus  giving  time  for  other  important 
topics.  None  of  the  essential  material  in  algebra,  trigonometry,  or 
analytical  geometry  is  omitted.  The  chief  purpose  of  introducing 
the  elements  of  the  calculus  is  to  make  a  more  complete,  more  useful, 
and   usually  a   simpler  treatment  of  the   problems  considered.     A 
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better  opportunity  is  offered  herewith  to  place  real  life  situations 
before  the  student.  Inability  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  apply 
knowledge  gained  in  one  branch  of  mathematics  to  another  and  in- 
ability to  apply  knowledge  gained  in  the  study  of  mathematics  to 
problems  in  other  fields  of  endeavor  have  been  severe  criticisms  of 
the  teaching  of  mathematics.  It  is  hoped  that  by  correlating  and 
integrating  the  work  in  mathematical  analysis  this  difficulty  may  be 
overcome.  As  a  further  aid  numerous  applications  of  mathematics 
are  given  to  other  fields  such  as  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  me- 
chanics, astronomy,  etc.,  and  to  ordinary  problems  of  life.  In  fact, 
the  student  will  become  thoroughly  aware  that  mathematics  is 
indeed  "The  Queen  of  the  Sciences",  the  foundation  of  scientific 
thought  and  of  scientific  progress. 

Elementary  mathematical  analysis  forms  an  essential  part  of  the 
required  training  of  the  teacher  of  high  school  mathematics.  Due 
attention  is  given  to  the  professionalization  of  subject-matter  by 
continued  application  of  knowledge  previously  gained,  by  creating  a 
desire  for  further  investigation,  by  repeated  application  of  the 
scientific  method  of  thinking,  by  having  the  student  make  careful 
analyses  and  explanations,  and  by  showing  how  certain  phases  of  the 
work  may  be  transferred  to  high  school  situations.  Some  observa- 
tions in  the  demonstration  high  school  are  made  and  the  work 
correlated  with  certain  of  the  more  advanced  topics  of  the 
college  work.  As  an  integral  part  of  the  students'  training  in  math- 
ematics this  first  year  of  mathematics  serves  three  purposes.  It 
forms  a  foundation  for  further  work  in  mathematics.  It  forms  a 
background  course  for  comprehensive  study  of  other  sciences.  It 
gives  knowledge  and  training  essential  to  the  teacher  of  high  school 
mathematics. 

Mathematic   101.     Mathematical  Analysis 

The  principal  topics  in  this  course  are  functions  and  graphs, 
linear  functions,  quadratic  functions,  polynomials,  rational,  and  ir- 
rational functions,  logarithms  and  logarithmic  functions,  trigono- 
metric functions  and  formulas,  the  solution  of  triangles,  exponential 
functions,    and    permutations,    combinations    and    probability.      This 
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semester's  work  is  closely  correlated  with  and  forms  an  extension  of 
the  senior  high  school  mathematics. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  102.     Mathematical  Analysts 

In  this  course  the  chief  topics  considered  are  the  properties  of 
the  circular  functions,  the  inverse  circular  functions,  the  straight 
line,  loci,  the  conic  sections,  polar  coordinates,  transformation  of  co- 
ordinates, the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree  in  two  variables, 
parametric  equations,  sequences  and  series,  and  the  determination 
of  equations  representing  given  experimental  data. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Second  Year 

During  the  second  year  an  extended  study  is  made  of  differential 
and  integral  calculus.  The  work  of  this  year  is  a  unit  and  is 
sequential  to  that  taken  the  first  year.  The  work  is  professionalized 
as  in  the  first  year  by  emphasis  on  student  participation  in  class  dis- 
cussions and  explanations,  by  emphasis  on  clear  explanations,  and  by 
observation  of  teaching  in  the  demonstration  high  school. 

Mathematics  201.     Differential  Calculus 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  the  derivative  as  well  as  mechanical  facility  in  the 
computation  of  the  derivative  of  algebraic  and  transcendental  func- 
tions. Applications  of  the  derivative  are  studied  in  determining  the 
form  and  properties  of  a  curve ;  its  use  in  solving  problems  in  maxima 
and  minima  problems,  and  in  finding  roots;  parametric  and  polar 
equations;  curvature  and  the  radius  and  circle  of  curvature.  Other 
topics  are  the  theorem  of  mean  value  and  its  applications,  differ- 
entials, and  the  indefinite  integral,  including  the  integration  of 
standard  forms.  The  work  of  the  semester  ends  with  the  funda- 
mental theorem  of  integral  calculus. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  202.     Integral  Calculus 

The  use  of  integration  as  a  process  of  summation  is  applied  to 
elementary  problems  in  finding  the  areas  enclosed  by  plane  curves, 
volumes  of  solids  of  revolution,  the  length  of  a  curve,  areas  of  sur- 
faces of  revolution,  and  the  volumes  of  solids  with  known  parallel 
cross  sections  in  both  rectangular  and  polar  coordinates. 
Mechanical  facility  in  integration  is  promoted  by  a  study  of  the  use 
of  various  devices  in  integration  and  instruction  in  the  use  of  tables 
of  integrals.  Other  topics  studied  are  centroids,  fluid  pressure,  work, 
series,  partial  differentiation  and  multiple  integrals. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Third  Year 

The  required  courses  in  the  third  year  are  Higher  Algebra  or 
the  Theory  of  Equations,  Analytic  Geometry  of  Space  and  Advanced 
Calculus.  Selected  topics  in  these  fields  are  closely  correlated  to 
form  the  year's  work.  Special  effort  is  made  to  break  down  any 
artificial  barriers  that  may  exist  which  tend  to  separate  the  subject- 
matter  of  these  courses  and  opportunity  is  sought  for  integrating 
the  work  as  completely  as  possible. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  student  who  masters  these  courses  in  math- 
ematics will  be  able  intelligently  to  view  the  present  state  of  change 
in  the  fields  of  secondary  school  mathematics  and  will  be  able  to 
assist  in  reaching  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem. 

Professionalization  during  this  year  is  emphasized  by  increased 
demands  on  the  student  in  making  clear  and  lucid  explanations,  and 
in  ability  to  foresee  and  anticipate  difficulties.  He  now  begins 
actively  to  participate  in  the  classes  in  the  College  High  School  as 
an  assistant  and  is  expected  to  help  in  diagnosing  pupil  difficulties 
and  \n  providing  remedial  practice. 

Mathematics  300.     The  Social  and  Commercial  Uses  of 
Mathematics 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  57. 

Credit:    2  •emester-houn 
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Mathematics  301.  The  Theory  of  Equations  or  Higher  Algebra 
Some  of  the  more  advanced  topics  of  algebra  are  considered  in 
this  course.  These  include  complex  numbers,  the  polynomial  and 
equations  of  higher  degree,  the  analytic  criterion  for  the  construc- 
tibility  of  geometric  plane  figures,  graphs  and  applications  of  the 
calculus,  simultaneous  linear  equations,  linear  dependence,  matrices 
and  determinants.  The  more  difficult  topics  in  senior  high  school 
mathematics  are  treated  extensively  in  this  course. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  302.  Advanced  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry 
of  Space 
An  immediate  application  of  the  preceding  course  is  made  here 
in  the  study  of  lines  and  planes  in  space,  transformation  of  space 
coordinates,  types  of  surfaces,  the  sphere,  forms  of  quadric  surfaces 
and  their  type  equations,  and  the  classifications  and  properties  of 
quadric  surfaces.  Correlated  with  these  are  certain  selected  topics 
from  advanced  calculus  such  as  the  properties  of  analytic  functions 
of  a  real  variable,  functions  of  two  or  more  variables,  implicit 
functions,  continuity,  partial  derivatives,  and  multiple  integrals. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Fourth  Year 
In  the  fourth  year  the  course  in  Modern  College  Geometry 
completes  the  student's  study  of  advanced  topics  in  mathematics 
and  at  the  same  time  it  gives  him  a  thorough  review  of  the  meth- 
ods and  devices  for  solving  originals  which  will  be  invaluable  to 
him  in  teaching  high  school  geometry.  The  course  in  the  Teach- 
ing of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools  coordinates  and  brings  to 
a  focus  all  of  the  professionalization  of  his  previous  courses.  Here 
his  attention  is  concentrated  solely  on  a  careful  study  of  the  teach- 
ing of  mathematics  in  secondary  schools.  He  not  only  studies  the 
theory  of  teaching  but  he  sees  it  worked  out  in  high  school  classes 
and,  on  occasion,  has  an  opportunity,  under  the  direction  of  the 
instructor,  to  plan  and  teach  units  of  work.     He  becomes  acquainted 
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with  the  literature  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  with  discus- 
sions by  leading  teachers  in  mathematical  periodicals.  In  super- 
vised practice  teaching  the  student  puts  into  practice,  under  expert 
direction  and  supervision,  in  public  high  school  classes,  the  theories 
and  methods  he  has  studied.  Thus  is  brought  to  a  focus  the  com- 
bination of  a  sound  scholarship  in  mathematics  and  an  apprentice- 
ship under  successful  high  school  teachers. 

Mathematics  400.     Educational  Statistics 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  57. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  401.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary 
Schools 
The  student  in  this  course  studies  the  methods  of  teaching  the 
different  units  of  work  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school,  and 
accompanies  this  study  by  observing  in  the  demonstration  high 
school,  the  ways  in  which  these  methods  are  put  into  practice.  He 
is  actively  in  contact  with  not  only  the  theory  but  the  practice  of 
what  he  studies.  He  actively  participates,  under  the  direction  of 
the  high  school  instructors,  in  organizing  and  presenting  material, 
in  making,  administering,  and  marking  tests,  and  in  assisting  in  ex- 
perimental work.  A  study  of  recent  trends  in  the  teaching  of  math- 
ematics, of  noteworthy  research,  and  of  modern  texts  and  tests  is 
included. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Mathematics  402.     Modern  College  Geometry 

This  course  gives  that  mature  review  and  extension  of  the 
principles  of  plane  geometry  which  the  student  needs  to  prepare 
him  to  teach  plane  geometry.  A  new  attitude  is  given  toward  the 
subject  by  the  development  of  methods  of  attack  and  by  an  exten- 
sion to  new  and  interesting  theorems.  A  review  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult parts  of  elementary  geometry  includes  the  solution  of  difficult 
originals  and  a  study  of  the  practical  applications  of  the  subject. 
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This  is  followed  by  such  topics  as : 

(1)  geometric  construction  based  on  loci  and  indirect  elements 

(2)  similar  and  nomothetic  figures 

(3)  properties  of  the  triangle 

(4)  Menelaus's  theorem  and  Ceva's  theorem 

(5)  harmonic  properties  of  circles 

(6)  inversion 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  403.     Supervised  Student-Teaching 

The  first  twelve  weeks  of  the  second  semester  of  the  fourth 
year  are  spent  in  practice  teaching.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  critic 
teacher  the  student  puts  into  practice  the  principles  he  has  learned 
in  the  classroom,  his  work  being  supervised  by  members  of  the  de- 
partment of  integration  and  of  the  department  of  mathematics. 
The  student  finds  this  apprenticeship  a  valuable  culmination  to  his 
four-year  professional  course.  Through  professionalized  subject- 
matter  he  has  been  made  conscious  of  teaching  problems;  he  has 
studied  methods  of  solving  these  problems;  he  has  seen  these  meth- 
ods demonstrated  in  the  classroom;  now  he  has  a  chance  to  put 
them  into  effect  for  himself. 

For  further  details  about  this  course,  see  page  63. 

Credit:     10  semester-hours 

Mathematics  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

The  first  twelve  weeks  of  the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year 
are  devoted  to  observation  and  practice  teaching  in  some  public  junior 
or  senior  high  school.  In  this  work  the  student  has  the  benefit  of 
criticisms  and  suggestions  from  the  department  of  integration,  the 
department  of  mathematics,  and  his  critic  teacher.  The  remainder 
of  the  term  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  problems  met  in  the 
teaching  of  mathematics. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Other  Courses  in  Mathematics 
Mathematics  304.     Solid  Geometry 

This  course  is  an  elective  for  those  students  who  have  not  had 
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solid  geometry  in  high  school  or  for  those  who  wish  a  review  of 
the  subject  from  an  advanced  point  of  view.  The  course  empha- 
sizes alternate  methods  of  proof,  numerous  originals,  instruction  in 
the  careful  drawing  of  figures  and  in  the  making  of  tests. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  305.     The  History  of  Mathematics 

This  course  furnishes  a  cultural  background  in  the  field  of 
mathematics.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  number  forms  and  of  computation,  methods  of  solving 
problems,  discoveries  in  mathematical  methods  and  processes,  de- 
vices in  teaching  and  mathematical  recreation  as  well  as  the  biog- 
raphies of  outstanding  mathematicians.  Obtaining  an  acquaintance 
with  the  rich  literature  of  mathematics  is  also  a  part  of  the  course. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  306.     Applications  of  Mathematics 

In  this  course  the  student  is  taught  how  to  use  and  adjust  those 
modern  instruments  of  precision  which  can  be  used  to  motivate  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  In- 
cluded among  these  are  the  slide  rule,  transit,  sextant,  planimeter, 
plane  table,  solar  telescope,  and  astronomical  telescope  with  equator- 
ial mountings.  Such  early  instruments  as  the  astrolabe,  hypsometer, 
baculum,  and  optical  square  are  also  considered.  The  student  must 
also  make  some  of  the  simpler  instruments  and  devise  problems 
which  can  be  used  in  classroom  instruction. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  307.     Modern  Commercial  Arithmetic 

This  course  prepares  the  student  to  teach  commercial  arithmetic 
in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  The  methods  and  applications 
of  arithmetic  as  used  in  the  modern  business  world  are  studied.  The 
course  includes  methods  of  checking;  the  use  of  such  computing 
tables  as  Glover's  and  Peter's;  the  use  of  computing  machines;  per- 
centage,  including  trade  discounts;  banking,  the  clearing  house,   and 
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the  Federal  Reserve  System ;  methods  of  saving  and  investing  money ; 
the  stock  exchange,  its  functions  and  details  of  its  procedure;  the 
corporation,  issues  of  stocks  and  bonds,  and  factors  determining  their 
value;  life  insurance  and  annuities,  including  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  based;  taxes  and  imports;  foreign  com- 
merce and  foreign  exchange.  ^     ,.        „  . 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  308  and  309.     Fundamentals  of  Mathematics 

This  is  an  elective  course  offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  stu- 
dents, majoring  in  other  departments,  who  wish  to  acquire  a  basic 
knowledge  of  mathematics  beyond  that  obtained  in  the  high  school. 
The  courses  begin  with  a  rapid  survey  of  high  school  mathematics 
and  lead  to  a  study  of  a  variety  of  problems  solved  by  the  use  of 
the  differential  and  integral  calculus.  Especial  consideration  is  giv- 
en to  the  needs  of  students  majoring  in  science. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  semester 

Mathematics  501.  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Math- 
ematics in  Secondary  Schools 
Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  problems  which  the  teacher 
and  supervisor  meet  in  organizing,  presenting,  and  testing  the  math- 
ematics of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Particular  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  differentiation  necessary  to  meet  the  varying  abil- 
ities of  pupils.  A  careful  study  of  the  ability  and  needs  of  the  slow- 
moving  and  of  the  superior  pupil  leads  to  the  development  of  courses 
of  study  for  these  groups,  with  suggestions  for  suitable  teaching  de- 
vices and  activities.  Differentiated  work  for  hetereogeneous  groups 
is  also  considered.  Other  problems  discussed  are  the  making  and 
administering  of  tests;  special  methods  such  as  the  project,  contract 
plan,  supervised  study,  and  the  individual  plan;  research  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  teaching  large  classes;  special  activities,  the  motion  picture, 
and  the  making  and  use  of  simple  instruments  for  indirect  measure- 
ment; a  combined  course  in  plane  and  solid  geometry;  and  a  study 
of   important   research   and   experimental   work   in   the   teaching  of 

mathematics.  ~     -.        A  , 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  502.     Advanced  College  Geometry 

This  is  a  graduate  course,  dealing  with  the  more  advanced 
theorems  and  applications  of  modern  plane  geometry.  Its  purpose 
is  to  give  a  better  understanding  of  the  foundations  of  Euclidean 
geometry,  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  more  recent  develop- 
ments in  this  field. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  503.     The  Theory  of  Algebra 

A  systematic  study  of  algebraic  processes.  Various  methods  of 
solving  higher  degree  equations,  transcendental  equations,  and  sys- 
tems of  equations  are  discussed.  Certain  properties  of  linear  de- 
pendence, linear  independence,  matrices,  and  determinants  necessary 
to  the  above  theory  are  included. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  504.  Mathematical  Analysis  in  The  Senior  High 
School 
This  course  shows  how  to  teach  certain  elementary  material  from 
analytical  geometry  and  the  calculus  to  those  students  who  have  com- 
pleted plane  geometry  and  intermediate  algebra.  In  particular,  it 
shows  how  to  integrate  this  material  with  the  high  school  solid  geom- 
etry, trigonometry,  and  advanced  algebra,  so  as  to  form  a  complete 
unified  course  for  the  twelfth  year.  The  relation  of  such  a  course  to 
the  revised  College  Entrance  Board  examinations  is  completely  dis- 
cussed. The  character  of  these  examinations,  together  with  resulting 
teacher  problems,  receives  full  consideration.  The  course  is  con- 
ducted by  means  of  lectures  and  demonstrations. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Mathematics  505.     Advanced  Calculus 

A  more  advanced  treatment  of  the  calculus  with  consideration 
of  its  use  in  curve  fitting  in  educational  statistics. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  506.  Current  Research  in  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  Mathematics 
In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  current  research  problems  con- 
cerned with  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school.  Study  is  also  made  of  problems  in  the  general  field 
of  education  which  affect  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  Among 
other  problems  studied  are  the  slow-moving  and  the  brilliant  pupil, 
the  integrated  program,  correlated  mathematics,  modern  courses  of 
study,  the  new  College  Entrance  Board  syllabus,  the  effect  of  large 
classes  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  etc.  The  effects  of  these 
movements  on  recent  text  books  is  studied. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  507.  General  or  Integrated  Mathematics  in  the 
Junior  High  School 
The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  afford  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  an  integrated  program  in  mathematics.  The  funda- 
mental arithmetical  processes  require  repeated  and  frequent  drill.  At 
the  same  time,  the  junior  high  school  student  may  be  made  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  mathematics  in  everyday  life  and  in  its  relation 
to  the  various  fields  of  knowledge.  This  course  considers  some  of 
the  problems  arising  in  the  development  of  such  a  program  and  in- 
cludes demonstrations  in  the  College  High  School  on  methods  of 
presenting  some  of  the  material  discussed. 

Credit :     3  semester-hours 

Mathematics  508.     Tests  and  Measurements  in  Mathematics 

A  careful  study   is   made   of   representative   tests   in  secondary 

school  mathematics.     The  techinque  of  administering   and  scoring 

tests,  the  tabulation  and  manipulation  of  data,  the  interpretation  of 

results,   and  certain   types  of   remedial  measures  are  considered  in 

detail.     The  student  has  access  to  up-to-date  material  and  to  the 

publications  of  standard  authorities  in  this  field.     Emphasis  is  placed 

upon  the  needs  of  students  and  teachers  of  junior  and  senior  high 

school  mathematics.  ~     ..  . 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  509A  and  509B.     A  Critical  Interpretation  of 
Mathematics  in  the  Senior  High  School 
This  course  offers  an  investigation  and  interpretation  of  the  al- 
gebra and  geometry  of  the  secondary  school.    The  meaning  and  use 
of  secondary  mathematics  are  stressed,  rather  than  the  methods  of 
teaching.    The  course  is  given  in  two  parts : 

(A)  Among  the  topics  discussed  are:  algebra  as  a  thought  pro- 
cess and  not  a  mechanical  operation;  types  of  thinking  in  algebra 
and  geometry;  fundamental  laws  of  arithmetic;  algebra  as  general- 
ized arithmetic;  geometrical  interpretation  of  algebra;  the  function 
concept  in  algebra  and  geometry;  the  changing  scope  and  subject- 
matter  of  Euclidean  geometry;  limits  and  incommensurables ;  in- 
tegration (i.e.,  correlation  and  fusion)  of  all  secondary  mathematics. 
Throughout  the  course  the  aim  is  to  show  the  meaning,  importance, 
and  place  of  mathematics  as  an  educational  subject. 

(B)  Among  the  topics  treated  are:  the  limit  concept,  its  de- 
velopment and  use  in  high  school  geometry  and  algebra;  the  intro- 
duction of  analytics  and  calculus  in  the  high  school;  spatial  rela- 
tionships or  the  concept  of  dimension,  area,  volume;  probable  re- 
lationships; permutations,  combinations,  probability  and  statistics. 
The  subject-matter  is  entirely  of  a  secondary  level,  treated  pro- 
fessionally, and  is  designed  partially  to  help  teachers  meet  the  new 
Gamma  requirements  of  the  College  Entrance  Board. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours  each  semester 

Mathematics  509C.  A  Critical  Interpretation  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Junior  High  School 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  teachers  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  subject-matter  usually  taught  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades.  Among  the  topics  considered  are:  the  nature  of  graphs, 
intuition  and  experimentalism  in  geometry,  the  arithmetic  and  al- 
gebra for  social  use  and  interpretation,  approximate  measures  and 
computation,  enrichment  material  for  class  and  clubs,  use  of  models, 
the  integration  with  other  subject  fields.     The  course  is  open  to  all 
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junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers  and  those  elementary  school 
teachers  who  have  had  two  years  of  high  school  mathematics. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  510A,  51  OB  and  5 IOC.    Mathematics  in  Its 

Relation  and  Application  to  Other  Fields  of  Knowledge 
This  course  shows  the  uses  and  applications  of  mathematics  in 
other  fields  of  knowledge.  Its  aim  is  to  give  the  high  school  teacher 
a  varied  cultural  background  and  to  provide  those  materials  which 
will  make  his  teaching  of  mathematics  rich  and  meaningful.  It  is 
given  in  three  parts: 

(A)  Finance  and  Insurance.  It  is  the  purpose  to  give  the 
teacher  a  thorough  background  in  finance  as  applied  to  the  social 
sciences.  It  emphasizes  topics  taught  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school,  such  as:  simple  and  compound  interest;  banking;  stocks  and 
bonds;  installment  buying;  kinds  of  insurance;  annuities;  building 
and  loan  associations;  life  annuities;  pure  endowments;  etc.  The 
material  covered  is  fundamental  to  a  knowledge  of  insurance  and 
banking. 

(B)  Science.  This  course  plans  to  bring  out  numerous  appli- 
cations of  mathematics  in  science.  It  will  introduce  such  topics  as 
mechanics  and  vector  analysis;  wave  motion;  geometrical  optics; 
relativity;  weather  forecasting;  dynamic  symmetry;  phyllotaxis  (leaf 
arrangement  in  plants);  spirals;  laws  of  growth;  mathematics  in 
economics;  mathematics  in  biology,  chemistry,  medicine,  geology  and 
geography;  mathematics  in  music.  Many  of  these  topics  should 
serve  to  enrich  the  background  of  secondary  school  teachers  and  en- 
courage further  study  in  special  fields. 

(C)  Geography  and  Astronomy.  This  course  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  mathematics  teachers  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
mathematics  of  mapping,  astronomy,  and  navigation  closely  related 
to  the  algebra,  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  taught  in  high 
school.  A  study  of  spherical  geometry  and  trigonometry  leads  to 
topics  in  mathematical  astronomy  and  geography,  and  to  navigation. 
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The  discussion  includes  such  topics  as:  latitude  and  longitude;  time 
and  the  calendar;  map  projections;  the  making  of  star  maps;  sizes 
and  distances  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets  and  stars;  weighing  the 
earth  and  moon;  relativity. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours  each  semester 

Mathematics  511.     Foundations  of  Geometry 

A  critical  study  is  made  of  the  axioms  and  postulates  which 
form  the  foundation  of  Euclidean  and  Non-Euclidean  geometries. 
This  includes  Pasch's  axiom,  the  principle  of  continuity,  the  postu- 
lates of  Archimedes  and  of  Dedikind,  the  parallel  postulate,  etc. 
From  these  premises,  the  development  of  Euclidean,  of  Hyperbolic 
Non-Euclidean,  and  of  Elliptic  Non-Euclidean  Geometry  is  care- 
fully traced.  Also,  a  brief  survey  of  the  historical  development  of 
each  subject  is  given.  This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  mathematics  who  desire  a  proper  perspective  of  the  field 
of  synthetic  geometry. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  512.     Methods  of  Approximation 

This  course  deals  largely  with  the  determination  of  functions 
from  experimental  data.  Various  methods  such  as:  approximation 
by  polynomials,  Newton's  method  of  differences,  the  method  of  least 
squares,  numerical  differentiation  and  integration,  Simpson's  rule, 
the  power  formula,  the  exponential  formula,  Maclaurin's  and  Tay- 
lor's series,  etc.,  are  developed  and  applied.  The  course  is  designed 
for  students  and  teachers  of  mathematics  and  science  who  are  in- 
terested in  mathematics  as  an  applied  science.  Prerequisite:  Ele- 
mentary Calculus. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  513.     Synthetic  Projective  Geometry 

Those  properties  of  geometric  figures  which  remain  invariant 
under  projection  and  section  are  studied.  The  student  gains  ex- 
perience in  viewing  geometric  figures  on  perspective  position.  In 
particular,  a  study   is  made  of  such  topics  as  primitive   forms,   the 
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principle  of  duality,  projectively  related  forms,  Desargues'  Theorem, 
harmonic  ranges  and  harmonic  pencils,  Pascal's  and  Brianchon's 
Theorems,  poles  and  polars,  etc.  As  a  part  of  the  professional 
equipment  of  the  teacher  of  secondary  school  mathematics,  a  know- 
ledge of  projective  geometry  will  be  found  useful.  Prerequisite: 
At  least  one  year  of  college  mathematics. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  514.     Foundations  of  Algebra 

Careful  consideration  is  given  in  this  course  to  the  fundamental 
concepts,  assumptions,  and  postulates,  which  form  the  foundational 
structure  of  algebra.  Upon  this  basis  the  development  of  our  num- 
ber system  is  shown  by  means  of  the  application  of  algebraic  oper- 
ations. Algebraic  analysis  is  applied  in  establishing  the  criteria  for 
geometrical  constructions.  This  course  gives  a  large  fund  of  useful 
and  essential  information  to  teachers  of  high  school  mathematics. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Mathematics  515.     Differential  Equations 

Various  applications  of  differential  equations  and  their  standard 
methods  of  solution  are  fully  treated  in  this  course.  Among  the 
topics  included  are:  linear  differential  equations  of  the  first  degree 
and  of  the  first  and  higher  order;  linear  equations  of  the  nth  order 
with  constant  coefficients;  linear  equations  of  the  second  order;  exact 
and  total  differential  equations;  simultaneous  equations;  numerical 
approximation;  and  partial  differential  equations.  As  a  sequel  to 
the  calculus,  the  study  of  differential  equations  is  valuable  to  the 
student  and  teacher  of  mathematics.  In  fact,  it  is  simply  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  calculus  considered  from  a  new  viewpoint. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  516.     Theory  of  Functions 

A  systematic  exposition  of  the  real  number  system;  elementary 
theory    of    point    sets,    differentiability,    integrability ;    sequences    of 
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functions,  infinite  series,  complex  numbers,  complex  variable,  analytic 

functions,  conformal  mapping,  Jordan's  separation  theorem,  Cauchy's 

integral  theorem  and  formula,  Taylor  and  Laurent  expansions,  Rie- 

mann  surfaces.     The  student  and  teacher  of  mathematics  finds  here 

much  useful  and  essential  information  together  with  a  broader  view 

of  the  entire  field  of  mathematics.     Prerequisite:  Differential  and 

Integral  Calculus.  ^     ..        „  . 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  517.     Theory  of  Numbers 

This  course  offers  a  systematic  treatment  of  certain  fundamental 
properties  of  numbers.  It  includes  such  topics  as:  properties  of  in- 
tegers, prime  numbers,  composite  numbers,  factorization,  relatively 
prime  numbers,  properties  of  congruences  and  their  solutions,  funda- 
mental theorems  of  Fermat,  Euler,  Wilson,  Gauss,  etc.,  primitive 
roots  of  a  congruence,  quadratic  residues,  and  certain  types  of  Dio- 
phantine  equations.  From  the  theory  of  numbers,  the  student  of 
mathematics  obtains  a  far  better  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
structure  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  as  well  as  an  interesting  view 
of  a  comparatively  recent  field  of  mathematics  which  is  still  rapidly 
growing.  Teachers  find  here  a  large  number  of  topics  which  have 
numerous  applications  to  secondary  school  mathematics.  Prerequisite: 

two  years  of  college  mathematics.  ~     ..        0  , 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  518.     Calculus  of  Finite  Differences 

The  discovery  of  relationships  existing  between  observed  data  so 
that  they  may  be  expressed  in  a  concise  formula  is  a  major  function 
of  science.  The  mathematics  most  pertinent  to  this  is  that  of  finite 
differences.  In  this  course  is  considered  the  theory  of  finite  differ- 
ences and  its  application  to  high  school  algebra,  symbolic  operators, 
differencing  as  parallel  to  differentiating,  difference  formulas,  inter- 
polation formulas,  method  of  least  squares,  frequency  distribu- 
tions, smoothing  of  data,  correlation,  and  practical  laboratory  math- 
ematics. While  not  a  prerequisite,  the  student  taking  the  course 
should    be    acquainted    with    elementary    statistics    and    analytical 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  519.     Differential  Geometry  of  Curves 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  certain  fundamental  properties 
of  curves  through  the  application  of  differential  equations.  For  ex- 
ample, a  curve  may  be  described  by  some  property  belonging  to  it, 
and  from  this  its  equation  is  to  be  deduced.  This  is  similar  to  the 
process  of  analytic  geometry,  but  here  the  statement  takes  the  form 
of  a  differential  equation  (equations)  whose  solution  is  the  required 
equation  (equations)  of  the  curve.  Careful  consideration  is  given 
to  scientific  and  practical  applications.  Prerequisite :  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  520.     Advanced  Educational  Statistics 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  elementary  Educational  Statistics. 
Among  the  topics  considered  are  the  following:  graphical  representa- 
tions; measures  of  central  tendencies;  measures  of  dispersion;  cor- 
relation; partial  and  multiple  correlation;  the  point  binomial  and 
normal  curve;  curve  fitting  with  special  stress  on  the  Pearson  curves. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  present  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
above  concepts  and  to  create  the  ability  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
mathematical  operations  involved  in  their  use.  Special  emphasis  is 
given  to  those  parts  which  are  necessary  for  research  involving  the 
statistical  method,  as  well  as  for  the  correct  interpretation  of  sta- 
tistical researches. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE 
Students  who  are  interested  in  preparing  themselves  to  teach 
science  in  high  school  should  consider  carefully  the  present-day 
requirements  for  this  kind  of  work.  As  a  result  of  careful  investi- 
gations we  have  at  our  disposal  a  great  array  of  information  con- 
cerning the  activity  of  science  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  It  is 
not  wise  for  a  student  to  take  work  in  a  single  science  since  the 
full-time  teaching  positions  in  a  single  subject  are  seldom  open  to 
a  beginning  teacher.  Most  beginners  teach  two  or  more  science 
subjects  and  many  a  non-science  subject  as  part  of  the  instructional 
load.  In  positions  available  to  beginning  teachers  general  science 
ranks  first,  biology  second,  chemistry  third,  and  physics  fourth. 

Since  it  is  found  by  careful  investigation  that  mathematics  ap- 
pears more  frequently  than  any  other  subject  in  the  combinations 
of  subjects  taught  by  science  teachers,  students  specializing  in  science 
should  plan  to  include  as  many  mathematics  courses  as  possible  in 
the  undergraduate  period. 

Students  specializing  in  science  cooperate  as  assistants  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  science  courses  in  the  demon- 
stration high  school.  While  students  are  not  in  active  charge  of 
instruction,  they  assist  in  the  organization  of  units  of  instruction ; 
the  selection  and  trial  of  demonstration  experiments;  the  prepar- 
ation and  scoring  of  tests;  the  collection  and  preparation  of  labor- 
atory materials;  the  planning  of  field  work:  and  the  use  of  visual 
aids  and  the  library. 

The  present-day  requirements  made  upon  beginning  teachers 
with  respect  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  various  fields  of  science 
are  such  that  we  recommend  that  a  student  plan  to  major  and  minor 
in  science. 

Science  100,  Biology  200,  and  Geography  100  are  required 
of  all  students.  These  three  courses  satisfy  the  State  requirement 
of  six  semester-hours  in  science. 

By  and  with  the  advice  of  the  head  of  the  department,  students 
majoring  in  science  m;i\  take  work  in  Biology  101,  102,  201,  202, 
301,  302;  Chemistry  101,  H  202;  Physics  101,  102,  and 
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402.    These  students  must  take  Science  401,  403,  and  404. 

Those  students  majoring  in  another  department  and  minoring 
in  science  should  choose  their  work  by  consulting  with  the  Head  of 
the  Department. 

The  First  Year 

The  work  of  the  first  year  is  so  planned  as  to  give  the  stu- 
dent an  insight  into  the  role  that  science  has  played  and  is  still 
playing  in  the  drama  of  life.  It  is  also  planned  to  give  work 
which  will  aid  the  student  to  a  better  understanding  of  himself 
and  his  needs, — mental  and  physical.  He  begins  his  specialization 
in  the  science  field  by  a  year's  work  in  biology. 

Science  100.     The  Physical  Sciences  in  Modern  Life 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  56. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Biology  101  and  102.      Botany 

The  aims  of  this  course  fall  into  two  general  categories  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  development  on  the  part  of  the  student  of  a  proper 
knowledge  of,  and  attitude  toward,  fundamental  scientific  facts  and 
methods,  and  (2)  presentation  of  a  body  of  facts  regarding  plants 
as  organisms  which  may  help  the  student  to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  plants  to  mankind  so  that  he  may  capably  and  enthus- 
iastically instruct  and  impress  others  concerning  these  facts. 

This  course  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  study  of  flowering  and 
non-flowering  plants  in  the  field.  In  plant  ecology,  particular  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  regional  distribution  of  plants  in  response 
to  such  external  factors  as  soil,  light,  and  moisture.  As  a  basis 
for  the  study  of  plant  taxonomy,  collections  are  made  of  typical 
representatives  of  the  various  plant  groups.  Subsequent  analysis  of 
structural  differences  teaches  the  student  to  recognize  those  criteria 
upon  which  plant  classification  depends.  Prerequisite:  Adequate 
courses  in  high  school  science. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  semester 

The  Second  Year 
The   science   work   in   this   year   is   planned   for   three   types  of 
student,   those  majoring  in  the  department,   those  minoring  in  the 
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department  and  those  who  both  major  and  minor  in  the  department. 
These  latter  students  continue  their  work  in  biology  with  a  year's 
work  in  zoology  and  take  a  second  science  course  in  inorganic  chem- 
istry. Those  minoring  in  the  department  are  advised  to  take  Biology 
101  and  102;  those  majoring  in  the  department,  Chemistry  101 
and  102. 

Biology  200.     Educational  Biology 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  56. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Biology  201  and  202.     Zoology 

This  course  in  general  zoology  is  designed  to  give  students  a 
broad  understanding  of  the  important  facts  regarding  animal  life 
that  should  be  of  interest  to  them  and  to  those  whom  they  are  to 
instruct.  Students  are  taught  the  peculiarities  of  structure  and 
physiology  of  different  animal  types  and  this  knowledge  is  employed 
as  a  working  basis  for  deductions  made  regarding  the  taxonomy,  the 
economic  importance,  and  the  probable  course  of  evolution  of  the 
many  diverse  forms.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the  problems 
connected  with  man's  relations  to  his  environment.  With  the  aid 
of  numerous  laboratory  exercises  and  field  trips  students  learn  to 
analyze  critically  and  comparatively  many  points  of  structure  and 
behavior  to  be  observed  in  familiar  animals. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  semester 

Chemistry  101  and  102.     General  College  Chemistry 

The  aims  of  this  course  are:  to  provide  opportunity  for  mas- 
tering the  fundamentals  of  chemistry  that  form  a  basis  for  the 
subject-matter  training  of  high  school  science  teachers;  to  make 
students  aware  of  the  importance  of  chemistry  in  everyday  life; 
to  give  training  in  scientific  methods;  to  develop  facility  in  the 
use  of  original  laboratory  notes  to  solve  problems;  to  guide  stu- 
dents in  the  use  of  standard  reference  books  in  general  chemistry. 

The  class  work  by  recitation  and  reports  deals  with:  the  com- 
mon   elements,    their    sources,    preparation,    physical    and    chemical 
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properties,  uses,  and  social  and  economic  significance;  some  of  the 
important  laws  and  theories  concerning  matter;  the  utilization  of 
formulas  and  equations  to  express  chemical  facts;  and  the  math- 
ematical solution  of  simple  chemical  problems.  The  laboratory 
work  gives  experience  in  manipulating  simple  chemical  apparatus; 
performing  experiments  which  are  frequently  used  in  high  school 
science  teaching;  recording  and  interpreting  chemical  data  based  on 
observation  and  using  the  results  in  the  solution  of  problems.  About 
one-third  of  the  laboratory  work  is  qualitative  analysis  of  the 
cations.  Accompanying  each  laboratory  assignment  is  a  set  of  sup- 
plementary exercises  designed  to  correlate  the  classwork  and  the 
laboratory  work  with  library  investigation  for  chemical  information. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  semester 

The  Third  Year 
In  this  year  the  work  is  planned  for  four  types  of  student.  In 
addition  to  those  listed  above  are  students  electing  courses  in  science. 
Students  who  both  major  and  minor  in  science  take  two  science 
courses  each  semester.  All  others  may  take  but  one  course.  All 
students  should  confer  with  departmental  advisers  before  register- 
ing for  any  of  the  following  courses. 

Biology  301.     Animal  Histology 

This  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  histological  technique 
as  illustrated  by  preparations  made  from  various  animal  tissues. 
Tissues  of  different  animals,  both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate,  are 
studied  in  fresh  preparations  and  in  fixed,  preserved  condition. 
Students  are  trained  in  the  making  of  microscopic  slides  which  in- 
volve either  whole  mounts  of  small  entire  animals  or  serial  sections 
of  animals  or  parts  of  animals.  In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of 
modern  methods  of  histological  technique,  the  student  learns  to 
judge  the  comparative  excellence  of  microscopic  preparations  which 
he  will  use  later  as  illustrative  material  in  his  teaching.  Prerequis- 
ites: Biology  201  and  202. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Biology  302.     Comparative  Embryology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  stages  in  development  and  factors  in- 
fluencing the  development  of  different  types,  particularly  the  verte- 
brates. Students  in  this  course  follow  carefully  the  development 
of  the  chick  through  the  earlier  stages.  Serial  sections  of  entire 
chick  embryos  in  different  stages  of  development  are  prepared  by 
individual  students  and  used  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  tissues  and  organs  of  the  animal.  Applications  of  these 
details  of  vertebrate  development  to  the  development  of  the  mam- 
mal are  based  on  observations  made  through  the  dissection  of  pig 
embryos.  Prerequisite:  Biology  301. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  201  and  202.     Analytical  Chemistry 

The  purposes  of  this  course  are:  to  develop  and  apply  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  chemistry  of  solutions  which  were  intro- 
duced in  general  chemistry;  to  perfect  the  techniques  of  chemistry 
as  applied  to  the  preparation  and  utilization  of  solutions;  to  under- 
stand and  use  the  methods  of  separating,  identifying,  and  quantita- 
tively determining  substances;  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  an- 
alytical chemistry  in  safeguarding  health  and  controlling  the  quality 
of  industrial  products.  The  course  is  a  fundamental  background 
course  for  specialization  in  the  teaching  of  physical  sciences. 

Some  of  the  topics  covered  by  class  work  are:  the  scope  of  an- 
alytical chemistry;  the  preparation  of  solutions;  units  for  expressing 
the  concentration  of  solutions;  the  theory  of  ionization;  the  theory 
of  chemical  equilibrium  and  its  application  to  precipitation  reactions; 
amphoterism;  hydrolysis;  complex-ions;  methods  of  expressing  and 
controlling  hydrogen  ion  concentration ;  oxidation-reduction ;  the 
colloidal  state.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  writing  of 
equations  and  to  chemical  calculation.  The  laboratory  work  of  the 
first  semester  deals  chiefly  with  the  further  development  of  qualita- 
tive analysis  begun  in  the  general  chemistry  course;  while  that  of 
the  second  semester  is  quantitative  and  deals  with  volumetric  and 
gravimetric  analysis.     Prerequisite:    General  College  Chemistry. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  semester 
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Physics  101  and  102.     General  College  Physics 

Through  lectures,  demonstrations,  classroom  discussions,  prob- 
lem-solving exercises,  library  assignments,  and  laboratory  exercises 
this  course  offers  information,  guidance,  and  opportunity  for  in- 
dividual efforts  which  enable  prospective  teachers  to  attain  the 
following  goals:  (1)  reasonable  mastery  of  the  subject-matter  of 
physics;  (2)  a  familiarity  with  many  of  the  applications  of  natural 
laws  which  will  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  life;  and  (3)  rea- 
sonable proficiency  in  presenting  to  high  school  students  basic  principles 
of  science  and  their  applications  in  everyday  life. 

The  conventional  method  of  dividing  the  subject-matter  of  physics 
into  the  major  divisions  of  mechanics,  heat,  magnetism  and  electricity, 
sound,  and  light,  serves  as  a  basis  for  organizing  the  work  of  this 
course.  Attention  is  first  directed  to  the  place  of  physics  in  modern 
life.  Some  fundamental  concepts  and  ideas  relative  to  matter  and 
force  are  investigated.  Equilibrium,  composition  and  resolution  of 
vectors,  velocity  and  acceleration,  Newton's  laws  of  motion,  pressure 
in  liquids  and  gases,  molecular  motions,  molecular  forces,  fluids  in 
motion,  work  and  energy,  thermometry,  work  and  heat  energy,  heat 
and  internal  combustion  engines,  and  methods  of  heat  transfer  are 
topics  which  complete  the  work  of  the  first  semester. 

The  work  of  the  second  semester  deals  chiefly  with:  the  nature 
and  propagation  of  sound;  musical  instruments;  the  nature  of  light; 
optical  instruments;  color,  spectra,  and  polarization  of  light;  mag- 
netism and  static  electricity;  electricity  in  motion  and  the  resulting 
chemical,  heating,  and  magnetic  effects;  conduction  of  electricity 
through  gaseous  media;  electrical  radiations  and  radioactivity. 
During  the  year  the  class  in  general  college  physics,  under  super- 
vision of  the  instructor,  observes  physics  instruction  in  the  demon- 
stration high  school. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  semester 

The  Fourth  Year 
All  students  majoring  in  the  department  are   required  to  take 
Science  401,   The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools.     This 
course  together  with  an  increased  amount  of  observation  and  par- 
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ticipation  in  the  demonstration  high  school  and  with  courses  in  the 
Integration  Department  serves  as  a  means  of  coordinating  the  entire 
work  of  the  department  and  of  preparing  the  student  for  the  work 
in  supervised  teaching  he  is  to  do  in  the  succeeding  semester.  The 
staff  members  of  the  department  cooperate  with  the  Integration  De- 
partment in  supervising  this  work. 

Science  401.     Science  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  chief  purposes  of  this  course  may  be  briefly  stated  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  to  acquaint  students  with  the  educational  objectives  of 
science  in  public  schools;  (2)  to  review  the  best  courses  of  study 
that  have  been  prepared  for  various  cities  and  states;  (3)  to  con- 
sider the  important  characteristics  of  a  program  of  science  instruc- 
tion planned  for  all  grades  of  the  public  school  system;  (4)  to  give 
the  student  familiarity  with  the  chief  aids  to  instruction  such  as 
texts,  manuals,  work-books,  instructional  tests,  and  sources  of  mater- 
ial for  the  enrichment  of  classroom  instruction;  (5)  to  make  a  critical 
review  of  standards  of  good  classroom  and  laboratory  instruction ; 

(6)  to  observe  junior  high  school  classes  at  work  in  general  science; 

(7)  to  participate  in  the  instructional  activities  in  such  senior  high 
school  subjects  as  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics;  (8)  to  study  the 
relationships  of  science  courses  in  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high 
schools;  and  (9)  to  visit  well  designed  laboratories  as  well  as  to 
consider  the  essential  facilities  for  efficient  instruction  in  the  sciences. 

This  course  requires  extensive  reading  in  the  book  and  jour- 
nal literature  of  science  education.  Throughout  the  course  students 
are  constantly  studying  the  problems  of  classroom  instruction  in  the 
light  of  recommendations  found  in  the  most  authoritative  printed 
sources.  In  this  course  the  student  prepares  for  the  period  of  prac- 
tice teaching  which  follows  immediately  for  a  period  of  twelve 
weeks  in  a  public  high  school.  As  preliminary  to  this  work  the 
student  makes  plans  for  instruction,  arranges  demonstrations  and 
explains  them  in  classroom  situations,  prepares  outlines  for  reference 
readings  and  excursions,  engages  in  many  other  worthwhile  activities 
Some  of  the  plans  prepared  by  students  are  used  from  time  to  time 
by  the  instructor  in  this  course  in  representative  science  classes  in  the 
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college  high  school.     This  apprenticeship  work  of  the  student  is  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  part  of  the  course. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 
Physics  402.     Advanced  Electricity 

The  most  important  aims  and  purposes  of  the  course  are  as 
follows:  (1)  to  provide  a  substantial  background  of  training  in  the 
fundamental  laws  and  principles  governing  the  generation  and  uses 
of  electricity;  (2)  to  develop  skill  in  manipulating  laboratory  and 
demonstration  apparatus;  (3)  to  offer  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  originality  in  devising  methods  for  the  interpretation  of  experi- 
mental data;  (4)  to  provide  practice  in  the  art  of  writing  concise 
and  intelligible  reports  of  scientific  investigations;  (5)  to  give  train- 
ing in  the  use  of  thought  processes  which  lead  to  logical  interpre- 
tation of  experimental  data;  (6)  to  focus  attention  on  a  large  num- 
ber of  situations  in  which  understanding  of  electrical  phenomena  is 
essential  to  the  correct  interpretation  and  solution  of  problems  of 
modern  life. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  reference  read- 
ings, written  and  oral  reports,  laboratory  experiments  with  modern 
electrical  instruments,  and  construction  of  simple  electrical  devices. 
Some  of  the  topics  studied  are:  modern  concepts  of  the  electronic 
structure  of  matter,  electric  forces,  magnetic  fields,  potential  resist- 
ance, impedance,  capacitance,  characteristics  of  thermionic  vacuum 
tubes.    Prerequisites:  Physics  101  and  102. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Science  403.     Supervised  Student-Teaching 

As  part  of  the  work  of  the  senior  year  students  teach  full  time 
for  twelve  weeks  in  a  high  school  science  department  away  from 
the  college  campus.  This  work  is  planned  to  give  real  experience 
in  teaching.  Although  the  training-teacher  is  present  in  the  stu- 
dent's classes  most  of  the  time,  the  responsibility  for  instruction  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  especially  after  the  first  few 
weeks.  During  this  period  it  is  expected  that  the  student  will  learn 
to  deal  with  a  great  variety  of  situations  which  arise  from  day  to 
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day  in  science  teaching.  It  is  expected  that  the  student  will  acquire 
skill  in  demonstration  work,  in  blackboard  representation,  in  lesson 
planning,  in  making  assignments,  in  utilizing  the  resources  of  the 
community  for  classroom  teaching,  in  acquiring  some  skill  in  lab- 
oratory management  and  in  the  care  and  repair  of  equipment,  in 
the  evaluation  of  textbooks  and  references,  and  in  assisting  in  the 
club  activities  of  various  science  organizations  in  the  school. 

This  assignment  may  cover  the  junior  high  school  grades  or  the 
senior  high  school  subjects  or  both.  During  the  spring  semester 
of  the  fourth  year  a  student  works  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  the  director  of  student-teaching  and  the  heads  of  departments 
of  science  in  the  college  and  the  public  high  school.  At  first 
the  student  is  an  observer  and  assistant.  Later,  science 
classes  in  general  science,  biology,  chemistry,  or  physics  are  taught 
by  the  student  for  a  period  of  eight  to  ten  weeks.  For  this  period 
the  student  serves  as  a  member  of  the  high  school  faculty  and  par- 
ticipates in  the  usual  school  activities. 

Credit:     10  semester-hours 

Science  404.     Problems  in  Science  Teaching 

When  a  student  has  completed  the  assignment  in  student-teach- 
ing in  a  public  high  school  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  and  has 
accumulated  some  experience  with  the  problems  of  high  school 
science  instruction,  he  returns  to  the  college  campus  for  an  intensive 
study  of  a  limited  number  of  problems  in  a  single  field  of  science. 
It  is  expected  that  a  student  will  concentrate  his  attention  in  gen- 
eral science,  biology,  chemistry,  or  physics  for  this  period.  This 
course  is  mainly  a  study  of  the  published  investigations  dealing  with 
curriculum  construction,  evaluation  of  current  practices  in  junior 
and  senior  high  school  courses,  and  the  psychology  of  learning  in 
science.  A  student  makes  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  best  studies 
that  bear  upon  the  problems  that  he  has  under  consideration.  A 
part  of  this  course  is  concerned  with  a  detailed  study  of  a  single 
problem  that  the  student  became  interested  in  during  his  student- 
teach  ins  career.    A  lurvej  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  a  limited 
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number  of  problems  is  a  part  of  this  course. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Other  Courses  In  Science 
Biology  303.     Biological  Technique 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  the  candidate  for  the  teaching 
of  biology  with  the  technical  details  necessary  to  enable  him,  as  a 
secondary  school  teacher,  to  handle  successfully  biological  materials 
and  experiments  and  demonstrations  in  which  these  materials  are 
employed.  Students  are  trained  in  methods  of  collecting  and  pre- 
serving plants  and  animals  for  use  in  the  laboratory  and  classroom. 
Study  is  made  of  the  proper  methods  of  preparing  illustrative  mater- 
ials with  special  emphasis  laid  upon  the  purpose  of  these  materials. 
Prerequisites:  Biology  101,  102,  201,  and  202. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Biology  304.     Human  Physiology 

This  is  a  lecture  course  supplemented  by  laboratory  demonstra- 
tions. A  careful  study  of  human  anatomy  is  used  as  a  basis  for 
discussion  of  both  normal  and  abnormal  physiology.  In  addition 
to  an  analysis  of  the  part  played  by  organs  and  tissues  in  carrying 
out  the  essential  functions  of  the  body,  special  attention  is  given  to 
problems  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Applications  of  the  above  prob- 
lems are  made  in  reference  to  children  of  school  age  and  the  physical 
condition  of  individual  pupils  is  correlated  with  their  behavior  in 
the  classroom. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Biology  305.     Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates 

A  study  is  made  of  the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
vertebrates,  based  on  careful  dissections  of  representative  vertebrate 
types.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  trace  the  probable  course  of 
evolution  of  the  vertebrate  type  with  partial  reference  to  the  history 
of  the  human  body. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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Biology  504.     Biological  Laboratory  Methods  and  Techniques 

This  course  is  planned  to  familiarize  science  teachers  with  the 
materials  and  methods  used  in  general  biological  courses.  It  in- 
cludes lectures,  conferences,  and  laboratory  work  on  materials  of 
particular  value  in  classroom  demonstrations,  as  well  as  training  in 

laboratory  organization  and  technique.     ~     ..        ^  , 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Biology  507.     Biological  Foundations  of  Education 

This  course  gives  special  consideration  to  those  biological  facts 
which  are  of  significance  to  the  teacher.  A  knowledge  of  the  an- 
atomy, physiology,  and  hygiene  of  the  nervous  system;  of  the  laws 
of  heredity  and  variation;  of  the  responses  of  organisms  to  the  en- 
vironment; of  nature's  and  of  man's  ways  of  improving  plants  and 
animals;  of  dietetics  and  endocrine  glands  are  some  of  the  aims  of 

the  course.  n     ,.        0  , 

Credit:     z  semester-hours 

Chemistry  405  and  406.     Organic  Chemistry 

This  course  is  planned  to  give:  a  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of 
the  carbon  compounds;  increased  facility  and  experience  in  man- 
ipulating chemical  apparatus  through  laboratory  work  in  difficult 
fields;  experience  in  scientific  methods  through  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems which  involve  both  library  and  laboratory  work;  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  role  of  chemistry  in  life  processes;  an  introduction  to 
the  type  of  research    carried  on  in  this  division  of  chemistry. 

Some  of  the  topics  covered  by  lecture,  recitation,  individual  re- 
ports, and  laboratory  work  are:  the  chain  hydrocarbons,  and  their 
simple  derivatives  such  as  halides,  alcohols,  ethers,  aldehydes,  ketones, 
acids,  esters,  and  amines;  carbohydrates,  proteins,  and  the  meta- 
bolism of  foods;  the  ring  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives  such 
as  sulfonic  acids,  nitro  compounds,  amines,  phenols;  dyes  and  stains 
and  their  application  in  industry,  in  foods,  and  in  medicine;  anti- 
septics, and  anesthetics;  vitamins  and  hormones;  and  adulterants  and 
preservatives  in  foods.  As  a  part  of  the  laboratory  work  each  stu- 
dent chooses  a  simple  problem  and  devotes  a  portion  of  his  time  to 
its  solution   which   involves   both   library   and   experimental   investi- 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  semester 
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Chemistry  409.     Demonstration  Experiments  in  Chemistry 

This  course  is  planned  for  science  teachers  who  desire  to  study 
the  techniques  of  demonstrations  and  to  prepare  suitable  experiments 
from  the  field  of  chemistry.  Each  student  makes  selections  from 
lists  of  experiments  on  such  topics  as  gases,  foods,  metals,  and  electro- 
chemistry; studies  the  facts  and  theories  involved  in  the  experiments; 
prepares  a  demonstration  and  presents  it  to  the  class.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  use  of  simple  and  improvised  apparatus.  A  study 
is  made  of  the  book  and  magazine  literature  on  demonstrations. 
Prerequisite:  Adequate  college  courses  in  chemistry. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Chemistry  504  and  505.     Physical  Chemistry 

Physical  chemistry  is  the  borderland  of  physics  and  chemistry. 
It  deals  with  the  basic  generalizations  relative  to  the  structure  of 
matter,  the  properties  of  substances,  and  the  role  of  energy  in  chem- 
ical changes.  With  the  aid  of  mathematics  its  theories,  laws,  and 
principles  have  been  moulded  into  a  unified  structure  which  serves 
as  the  foundation  for  progress  in  all  branches  of  chemistry,  in  biology, 
in  medical  research,  in  studies  of  the  factors  affecting  plant  growth, 
and  in  applied  sciences  such  as  chemical  engineering. 

The  primary  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  familiarity  with 
the  foundation  of  theory  and  experimental  evidence  on  which  the 
structure  of  chemical  science  is  built.  This  purpose  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  illustrated  lectures,  class  discussions,  problem  solving, 
reading  of  reference  books  and  journals,  and  laboratory  experiments. 
The  correlation  of  the  natural  sciences  is  emphasized  by  application 
of  physical  and  chemical  principles. 

Some  of  the  major  topics  considered  are  gases;  liquid  solids; 
physical  properties  and  molecular  constitution;  elementary  thermo- 
dynamics; thermochemistry;  solutions;  osmotic  pressure;  colloids; 
electrolytic  dissociation;  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  equilibria; 
catalysis  and  velocity  of  chemical  reactions;  the  periodic  law;  atomic 
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structure;  radioactivity;  electrochemistry;  and  photochemistry.  Pre- 
requisites: College  physics  and  adequate  courses  in  chemistry  and 
mathematics. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  semester 

Chemistry  506.     Industrial  Chemistry 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  science  teachers  to  under- 
stand the  types  of  chemical  industries  in  the  State,  the  nature  of 
their  problems,  and  the  effects  of  these  industries  on  the  lives  of 
the  people. 

A  survey  is  made  by  lectures,  reports,  and  trips  to  plants  of  the 
chemical  industries  in  the  State.  Detailed  study  is  made  of  some 
important  industries  to  ascertain  the  problems  of  chemistry,  plant 
location,  factors  influencing  the  cost  of  product,  etc.  Some  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  new  chemical 
products  upon  competing  materials   and  upon   industry  in   general. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Physics  405.     Light  and  Optical  Instruments 

The  aims  of  this  course  are:  (1)  to  help  the  student  gain  under- 
standing of  the  optical  laws  and  principles  which  have  made  pos- 
sible the  construction  and  use  of  optical  instruments;  (2)  to  make 
the  student  familiar  with  recent  findings  of  science  relative  to  the 
nature  of  radiant  energy  and  its  effects  on  both  living  organisms 
and  inanimate  matter;  (3)  to  supply  information  concerning  the 
inter-conversion  of  electrical  and  radiant  energy;  (4)  to  show  how 
the  physiological  and  physical  aspects  of  vision  are  related;  (5)  to 
provide  training  in  the  use  of  optical  instruments;  (6)  to  develop 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  proper  illumination  in  the  home  and 
in  public  buildings,  and  knowledge  of  the  factors  involved  in  ilium- 
nation;  (7)  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  reading  literature  in  this  field; 
particularly  that  portion  of  it  which  is  of  interest  to  higb  school  stu- 
dents and  educated  adults  who  are  not  specialists  in  the  field  of 
science;  and  (8)  to  assist  the  prospective  teacher  in  making  a  wise 
choice  of  subject  matter  for  presentation  to  students  in  high  school 
physics,  general  science,  and  related  subjects. 
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Among  the  topics  studied  are  the  following:  the  propagation  of 
light,  emission  and  absorption  of  radiant  energy,  reflection,  refrac- 
tion, polarization,  spectrum  analysis,  photometric  measurements, 
photoelectric  cells,  instruments  for  measuring  high  temperatures, 
characteristics  of  illumination,  modern  illuminants,  direct  and  in- 
direct lighting,  and  industrial  and  domestic  use  of  light. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Science  405.     Field  Studies  in  Science 

The  work  consists  of  a  study  of  plants,  animals,  rocks,  minerals, 
physiographical  features,  and  geologic  history  of  type  regions  in 
northeastern  New  Jersey.  Some  time  is  given  to  the  collection, 
classification,  and  preparation  for  school  use  of  field  materials.  In- 
tensive study  is  made  of  the  animal  and  plant  life  of  the  campus. 
Classified  collections  are  required  of  all  students.  These  collections 
are  so  planned  that  full  recognition  is  given  to  the  conservation  of 
plants  and  animals. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Science  406.     Astronomy 

This  course  in  descriptive  astronomy  is  planned  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  following  groups:  (1)  students  preparing  to  teach  high 
school  science,  since  all  junior  high  school  science  courses  now  re- 
quire instruction  in  the  elementary  phases  of  descriptive  astronomy; 
(2)  students  who  are  minoring  in  the  field  of  science,  especially  those 
from  the  department  of  mathematics,  since  a  knowledge  of  astron- 
omy is  of  great  value  in  dealing  with  spherical  trigonometry  and 
other  specialized  fields  of  mathematics;  (3)  students  in  departments 
other  than  science  and  mathematics  who  are  interested  in  studying  the 
beginnings  of  astronomy  for  purposes  of  general  education  or  use 
in  connection  with  special  topics  in  the  fields  of  English  or  the  fine 
arts. 

This  introductory  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science  of  astronomy.  Such  topics  as  the  following 
are  considered:  motions  of  the  earth;  time;  the  moon;  law  of  gravi- 
tation; the  planets,  comets,  and  meteors;  the  sun;  evolution  of  the 
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solar  system;  the  constellations;  distances  and  motions  of  the  stars; 

and  spectrum  analysis.  ^     ,.        A  • 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Science  410.     Junior  High  School  Science 

This  course  covers  the  subject-matter  and  methods  of  instruction 

in  science  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9.     A  detailed  study  is  made  of  about 

three    hundred    demonstration    experiments.      All    texts,    laboratory 

manuals,   workbooks,   instructional   tests  and   scales,   and   a  selected 

list  of  reference  books   and  magazines  are  critically  reviewed.     A 

survey  is  made  of  the  leading  city  and  state  courses  of  study  for 

junior  high  schools.  ~     ,.        0  , 

J  b  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Science  501.  Organization  and  Supervision  of  Science  Courses  in 
New  Jersey  High  Schools 
This  course  deals  with  the  relationships  of  science  courses  in 
elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  schools;  state  and  city  courses 
of  study;  merits  and  deficiencies  of  texts,  manuals,  workbooks,  and 
tests;  functions  of  laboratory  work;  design  and  equipment  of  labor- 
atories; demonstration  experiments;  excursions;  visual  aids;  refer- 
ence materials  for  enriching  courses  in  general  science,  biology,  chem- 
istry, and  physics.  Visits  will  be  made  to  several  high  school  science 
departments.  The  approval  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  regis- 
tration in  this  course.  ~     ..        ^  , 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Science  504.  Survey  of  Recent  Investigations  in  Science  Teaching 
This  course  deals  with  published  investigations  in  the  various 
fields  of  science  education.  Studies  of  demonstration  methods,  cur- 
riculum construction,  scientific  vocabularies  of  texts,  laboratory  de- 
sign, measurement  of  the  outcomes  of  learning,  science  clubs,  labor- 
atory apparatus,  prediction  of  success  in  college  courses,  methods 
of  visual  instruction,  and  other  topics  are  considered.  This  course 
meets  the  State  requirements  for  the  secondary  certificate. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

For  courses   in   Physiography  and   Geology,   see  Geography   De- 
partment. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
For  the  past  decade  and  more,  leading  educators  have  been 
discussing  "A  New  Humanism"  for  our  colleges,  a  humanism 
which,  as  the  word  signifies,  should  be  a  study  of  man  and  his 
place  in  the  new  social  order.  "Above  all,"  says  one  of  its  spokes- 
men, "the  teacher  is  a  bearer  of  culture  and  a  creator  of  social 
values.  If  education  is  divorced  from  this  broad  social  process,  it 
will  become  formal  and  sterile."  Primarily  the  teacher  is  a  public 
servant,  and  if  the  teacher  is  to  assume  such  a  role  in  society  a 
greatly  enriched  program  of  training  is  imperative. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  by  sociologists  that  man  in  his 
great  upward  swing  has  mastered  many  of  the  material  obstacles 
which  have  stood  in  his  way.  But  one  challenge  he  has  not  suc- 
cessfully met.  That  challenge  lies  in  the  field  of  human  relationships. 
In  this  field  are  some  of  the  most  vital  and  unsolved  problems  con- 
fronting him  today.  For  as  Professor  Millikan  points  out:  "Man- 
kind's fundamental  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  the  world  and  his 
place  in  it  are  in  the  last  analysis  the  great  moving  force  behind 
all  his  activities." 

The  Social  Studies  Department  aims  to  give  at  the  start  a 
broadening  course  in  the  field  of  civilization  and  citizenship.  This 
course  is  the  base  of  the  social  studies  pyramid  and  its  foundations 
are  set  wide  and  deep.  Every  first-year  student,  regardless  of  his 
major,  is  required  to  take  this  course.  The  fundamental  purposes 
of  this  course  are  to  clarify  the  student's  thinking  along  social  lines, 
to  show  the  value  of  the  great  cultural  achievements  through  which 
mankind  has  passed,  to  provide  a  rich  background  of  integrated  sub- 
ject-matter in  related  fields,  and  to  return  to  the  starting  point  with 
a  well-rounded  discussion  of  the  vital  social  problems  confronting 
our  present-day  civilization. 

In  the  second  year  the  next  great  block  is  laid  upon  the  pyramid. 
Here  again  every  student,  regardless  of  major,  is  required  to  take 
two  courses,  one  in  the  field  of  Contemporary  Economic  Life  and 
the  other  in  Contemporary  Political  Life.  The  purpose  of  these 
two  courses  is  expressed  in  their  titles.     "We  are  a  nation  of  ec- 
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onomic  illiterates/'  says  Frank  A.  Vanderlip;  and  former  Governor 
Fort  of  New  Jersey  voices  a  real  need  when  he  advocates  a  more 
vital  program  of  training  in  political  science  and  economics. 

Building  on  the  foundations  laid  down  by  these  three  general 
courses  the  student  now  enters  into  the  more  specialized  fields  of 
the  Social  Studies.  These  lie  in  the  subject-matter  divisions  of 
ancient,  European,  and  American  history,  and  in  the  more  special 
fields  of  economics,  sociology,  and  political  science.  Field  study 
courses  in  the  metropolitan  community,  the  greatest  social  labor- 
atory in  the  United  States,  are  open  to  all  social  studies  majors. 
Electives  in  related  fields  may  be  built  into  the  pyramid  in  the  last 
years  of  the  course.  The  final  year  completes  the  structure  in  a 
course  in  The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies;  twelve  weeks  of  stu- 
dent-teaching in  the  public  school  systems  of  the  State;  and  a  final 
round-table  discussion  period  of  six  weeks. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  social  studies  courses  num- 
bered 100A,  100B,  200A,  and  200B. 

Students  majoring  in  the  department  take  courses  numbered 
201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  403,  404,  and  eight  semester-hours  to 
be  selected  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

The  demonstration  school  offers  opportunities  for  observation 
and  participation  in  all  the  grades  of  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school.  Each  instructor  of  the  college  department  teaches,  also,  in 
the  demonstration  school.  Naturally  the  school  is  used  more  by 
the  senior  methods  class,  but  all  along  the  line,  from  the  first  year 
to  the  last,  classes  and  special  groups  are  observing  teaching  in  the 
high  school.  In  the  third  or  junior  year  direct  observation  assign- 
ments are  made  to  all  majors.  These  observations  cover  a  period 
of  several  weeks. 

The  program  of  the  senior  methods  group  is  so  arranged  in 
double  periods  that  the  entire  group  may  observe  a  class  in  the 
high  school  and  then  use  their  next  class  period  in  the  College 
to  discuss  and  criticize  the  work  just  seen.  Seniors  are  frequently 
given  the  opportunity  to  plan  and  teach  a  group  under  guidance. 
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The  social  studies  in  the  junior  high  school  include  subject- 
matter  usually  found  in  the  fields  of  geography,  history,  civics, 
elementary  sociology,  and  elementary  economics.  Any  study  in  these 
fields  must  set  forth  the  deep-rooted  significance  of  environmental 
or  human  geography  which  so  definitely  conditions  the  customs, 
habits,  and  activities  of  every  race  of  people,  and  must  also  picture 
the  people  themselves  living  and  developing  in  all  their  group  re- 
lationships, social,  economic,  and  political. 

Instead  of  the  customary  compartment  idea  of  subject-matter  in 
the  three  fields  of  geography,  history,  and  civics  the  group  is  taught 
in  larger  blocks  or  units.  These  units  center  about  one  common  theme 
frequently  stated  in  problem  form,  and  necessitating  for  their  under- 
standing and  solution  related  materials  from  all  three  fields,  e.g., 
Grade  VII,  The  Cradle  of  Civilization;  Grade  VIII,  The  Develop- 
ment of  Western  Europe  and  Its  Expansion  into  the  New  World; 
Grade  IX,   The  United  States  and  Its  World  Relations. 

The  work  in  the  social  studies  for  the  senior  high  school  is  quite 
definitely  conditioned  by  the  requirements  of  the  colleges  and  the 
mandates  of  the  State.  (Grade  X,  Modern  European  History; 
Grade  XI,  United  States  History  and  Government;  Grade  XII, 
Problems  of  American  Democracy.)  In  New  Jersey  this  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  "P.A.D."  course  (Problems  of  American 
Democracy).  "The  essence  of  critical  thinking,"  says  Dewey,  "is 
the  suspended  judgment"  and  this  should  ever  be  the  ideal  held 
up  before  these  young  citizens  as  they  study  and  discuss  the  many 
vexing  problems  of  the  world  in  which  they  live. 

Field  Course 

How  can  these  young  people  put  life  into  their  teaching  un- 
less they  know  life?  They  have  the  knowledge  that  comes  from 
hearing,  not  doing;  from  reading,  not  seeing.  What  can  we  do 
to  help  these  prospective  teachers  bridge  the  gap  in  their  training? 

The  Social  Studies  Department  has  organized  a  Field  Course 
in  the  Study  of  the  Metropolitan  Community.  This  course  is  open 
to  graduates  and  upper  classmen.  Every  social  studies  major  is  urged 
to  take  this  course  during  his  last  two  years.    We  are  fortunate  in 
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having  in  New  York  City  and  its  Metropolitan  Area  the  greatest 
social  laboratory  on  earth.  Here  is  a  text  that  is  vital  and  real. 
Students  study  at  first  hand  "Eastside",  "Westside",  the  Ghetto, 
Chinatown,  Little  Italy,  and  the  Negro  in  Harlem.  They  go  into 
garment  factories  and  sweat-shops  to  study  conditions.  Visits  are 
made  also  to  Ellis  Island,  a  municipal  court,  the  Custom  House, 
the  Stock  Exchange,  City  Hall,  and  the  County  Jail.  Special  trips 
are  made  to  places  of  historic  and  civic  interests  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

The  First  Year 

The  first  year's  work  in  college  is  perhaps  the  most  significant 
from  the  point  of  view  of  orientation.  It  should  be  stimulating  in 
method  and  rich  in  content.  The  student  should  get  a  wide  vision 
of  the  purposes  of  human  life  and  conduct  in  order  that  he  may  be 
helped  to  find  his  own  place  in  the  great  scheme.  He  is  to  be  a 
teacher,  a  public  servant,  "a  bearer  of  culture". 

Therefore,  a  course  in  Civilization  and  Citizenship  is  required 
of  every  first  year  student  regardless  of  major.  The  student  is  first 
introduced  to  the  many  problems  of  our  complex  modern  life  through 
a  study  of  the  current  literature  of  the  present  day.  This  provides 
a  natural  transition  from  his  work  in  high  school  in  the  related  fields 
of  Problems  of  American  Democracy  and  the  more  recent  aspects 
of  American  history.  Having  set  his  "goal  posts"  in  the  first  weeks 
of  this  course,  the  student  then  turns  to  the  past,  makes  a  survey  of 
the  great  cultural  civilizations  to  see  what  history  has  to  offer  for 
a  better  understanding  of  these  problems.  As  knowledge  is  not 
limited  to  any  single  field,  he  turns  to  other  specialized  fields  of 
study,  such  as:  science,  literature,  education  and  the  arts,  in  order 
to  get  their  viewpoints  and  contributions.  All  this  integrated  ma- 
terial in  its  turn  is  brought  to  bear  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  course 
upon  the  special  problems  with  which  the  course  was  introduced. 

Social  Studies  100A.     Civilization  and  Citizenship 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  sec  page  51. 

Credit:      5  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  100B.     Civilization  and  Citizenship 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  52. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

In  addition  to  100A  and  100B  the  majors  in  the  field  of  the 
social  studies  go  deeper  in  this  study  of  the  significance  of  the  con- 
tributions of  past  civilization.  They  study  in  considerable  detail  the 
fields  of  ancient  and  medieval  history,  and  so  integrate  the  study 
of  the  political  development  of  the  nations  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Medieval  World  with  the  broader  aspects  of  their  course  in 
Civilization  and  Citizenship. 

Those  students  specializing  in  the  social  studies  also  are  re- 
quired to  take  two  courses  in  modern  European  history. 

Social  Studies  201.     European  History:  1492-1815 

The  Protestant  Reformation,  the  spread  of  the  Renaissance 
through  northern  Europe,  the  first  great  oversea  discoveries,  the 
struggle  for  colonial  empire,  the  constitutional  struggle  of  seven- 
teenth century  England,  the  rise  of  the  benevolent  despotisms  on 
the  continent,  the  upheaval  in  France,  and  the  era  of  Napoleon  with 
the  inauguration  of  the  spirit  of  nationalism  are  the  topics  studied. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  transition  from  dynastic  to  national 
consciousness  in  the  political,  economic  and  religious  conflicts  of  those 

centuries.  ~     ,.         ,  , 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  202.     European  History:  1815  to  Present 

The  industrialization  of  Europe,  the  spread  of  democracy,  the 
national  movements  in  Italy  and  Germany,  the  growth  of  imperial- 
ism, militarism,  and  the  intense  political  rivalries  are  studied  as  a 
background  for  the  consideration  of  present-day  political,  social  and 

international  problems.  ~     ,.         .  . 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Second  Year 
Building  upon  the  foundations  laid  down  in  his  first  year's  work 
the  student  advances  to  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  our  economic 
and   political   structure.      Each   second   year   student,    regardless   of 
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major,  is  required  to  take  two  courses  of  a  semester  each  in  the 
fields  of  contemporary  economic  and  contemporary  political  life. 

Social  Studies  200A.     Contemporary  Economic  Life 
(See  page  52.) 

Social  Studies  200B.     Contemporary  Political  Life 
(See  page  53.) 

Social  Studies  301.     American  History  to  1860 

The  era  of  discovery  and  colony-planters  is  surveyed.  Em- 
phasis is  given  the  development  of  cultural  differences  among  the 
English  colonists,  the  struggle  between  France  and  England  for 
control,  the  causes  of  colonial  hostility  to  the  mother  country,  and 
the  American  Revolution.  Considerable  attention  is  given  both  to 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  United  States  constitution,  and  to  the 
founding  of  the  nation.  The  expansion  of  the  nation  territorially, 
the  progress  of  the  industrialization  of  the  North,  the  rise  of  the 
new  West,  the  new  democracy,  and  the  great  struggle  over  slavery 
brings  the  story  to  the  Civil  War. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  302.    American  History:  1860  to  Present 

The  Civil  War,  the  economic  growth  of  the  United  States  fol- 
lowing Reconstruction,  the  difficult  political  and  social  problems 
growing  out  of  this  change,  the  increasing  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  world  affairs,  and  the  World  War  lend  naturally  to  a 
consideration  of  present-day  problems. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Third  Year 
In  this  year  the  student  comes  into  his  electives,  both  in  his 
own  field  of  the  social  studies  and  in  the  fields  of  his  chosen  minors. 
Courses  are  offered  in  sociology,  political  science,  and  economics. 
The  Field  Studies  courses  are  open  to  him  also.  All  of  these  courses 
are  rich  with  materials  for  his  teaching  in  the  contemporary  fields 
of  history  and  especially  in  the  Problems  of  American  Democracy, 
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a  course  offered  in  some  form  in  nearly  all  the  high  schools  in  New 
Jersey.  By  and  with  the  advice  of  the  head  of  the  department  each 
student  majoring  in  social  studies  is  required  to  take  four  semester- 
hours  of  work  in  the  above-mentioned  courses. 

The  Fourth  Year 
The  Senior  has  now  arrived  at  the  crowning  year  of  his  entire 
Social  Studies  program.  The  outstanding  course  is  The  Teaching 
of  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools.  This 
course  is  tied  very  directly  with  observation  and  participation  in  the 
demonstration  high  school.  He  brings  to  bear  in  this  field  of  work 
the  principles  he  has  learned  in  his  education  courses,  and  the  subject- 
matter  he  has  obtained  from  his  courses  in  the  Social  Studies. 

During  the  second  semester  comes  the  real  testing  period  of  all 
his  training.  He  goes  out  to  do  his  supervised  teaching  for  a  period 
of  twelve  weeks  in  a  public  school  system.  During  this  period  he 
has  frequent  visits  from  instructors  in  both  Education  and  Social 
Studies  Departments.  The  nature  of  this  training  is  described  in 
detail  on  page  63.  He  must  pass  in  this  particular  aspect  of  his  train- 
ing before  he  can  graduate. 

Social  Studies  401.  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools 
The  course  aims  to  present  recent  tendencies  in  educational 
method  in  teaching  the  social  studies.  A  program  is  presented  con- 
taining the  fusion  organization  of  the  social  studies  in  socialized 
recitation,  the  teaching  of  current  events,  projects  in  citizenship, 
and  the  use  of  the  project-problem  as  a  method  of  teaching  history 
and  civics.  A  laboratory  containing  texts  and  workbooks  in  the 
social  studies  field  and  more  illustrative  and  concrete  material  is 
available  to  the  students  of  this  course. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  403.     Supervised  Teaching  in  Social  Studies 

The  student,  specializing  in  the  field  of  social  studies,  now  be- 
comes a  teacher,  giving  all  of  his  time  for  a  full  term  to  observa- 
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tion  and  participation  in  real  teaching  situations  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State.  The  student  is  apprenticed  to  a  teacher  of  experience 
and  skill,  and  is  supervised  at  frequent  intervals.  A  record  is  kept 
in  each  case  and  the  student  is  expected  to  prove  his  ability  to  teach 
in  his  chosen  field. 

Credit:     10  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  404.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Social 
Studies 
This  course  follows  the  experience  the  student  has  gained  from 
Social  Studies  401  and  from  his  practice  teaching.  Many  of  the 
problems  discussed  come,  therefore,  directly  from  the  background 
of  his  teaching  experience.  It  aims  to  give  concrete  and  helpful  sug- 
gestions to  meet  these  problems. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Other  Courses  in  Social  Studies 
Social  Studies  304.     American  Political  Biography 

This  is  the  study  of  the  life  and  influence  of  the  leading  figures 
in  American  political  and  social  history.  It  is  the  aim  here  to  show 
the  relation  of  each  of  these  characters  to  the  times  in  which  he 
lived  and  point  out  how  he  influenced  the  trend  of  American  life. 
The  study  includes  such  leaders  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Webster,  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  Roosevelt,  Wilson. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  307.     Sociology  I. — Racial  Contributions  to 
American  Life 
This  course  deals  with  the  basic  problems  of  quantity,  quality, 
and  distribution  of  population  and  emphasizes  the  adjustments  and 
maladjustments    which    result    from    the    interrelations    of    Negroes, 
Asiatics,  and  various  types  of  Europeans  in  the  United  States. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  308.     Sociology  II.     Social  Disorganization 

Beginning  with  a  survey  of  levels  of  living  in  the  United  States 
and  their  relation  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income,  this 
course  proceeds  with  a  study  of  poverty  and  crime,  their  sources, 
treatment,  and  prevention.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are:  hous- 
ing, wages,  unemployment,  physical  illness,  accidents,  old  age, 
physical  and  mental  defectiveness,  the  nature  and  extent  of  crime, 
police  and  prison  systems,  the  criminal  courts  and  methods  of  pun- 
ishment and  reformation. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  309.     Modern  Social  Problems 

This  is  an  intensive  study  of  the  particular  social  problems  and 
the  remedial  measures  applied  to  them  with  which  the  teacher  is 
especially  concerned.  Environmental  conditions  such  as  rural  and 
urban  poverty,  housing,  vocational  influences,  and  aspects  of  com- 
munity social  life  are  studied.  Juvenile  delinquency  is  treated  with 
particular  reference  to  New  Jersey  practices  in  the  matter  of  juvenile 
courts,  probation  systems,  and  methods  of  correction. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  310.     Oriental  and  Greek  Civilization 

This  course  aims  to  set  forth  the  important  contributions  to  the 
development  of  civilization  made  in  antiquity  in  the  three  great  cen- 
ters of  the  Near  East:  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  Crete.  Greek 
civilization  is  taken  up  in  detail  with  special  reference  to  its  re- 
flection of  the  influence  on  Greece,  of  the  culture  of  the  earlier 
nations.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  extraordinary  achievements 
and  the  splendid  age  of  Pericles.  Students  of  the  social  studies, 
English,  and  foreign  languages  should  find  in  this  course  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  background  which  they  should  carry  to  their 
high  school  teaching. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  311.     Greek  Civilization — The  Hellenistic  Period 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  important  developments 

in  Greek  civilization  during  the  period  400  B.C.  to  the  beginnings 
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of  the  Christian  Era.  Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  vast 
changes  produced  by  the  decline  in  power  of  Athens  and  Sparta  and 
the  dramatic  rise  of  Macedonia.  The  important  elements  in  Greek 
civilization  directly  connected  with  the  great  Hellenistic  centers, 
Alexandria  and  Pergamum,  are  discussed.  Consideration  is  also  given 
to  the  Greek  experiment  in  federal  government,  the  Achean  League, 
and  also  to  the  effects  of  Roman  interference  in  Greek  politics. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  312.  Roman  Civilization — The  Republican  Period 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  social  changes  at  Rome 
from  the  time  of  its  founding  to  the  end  of  the  Republic.  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  earliest  features  of  Roman  civilization  and 
the  successive  modifications  due  to  Roman  commercial  relations  and 
the  interchange  of  ideas  with  the  Etruscans,  Carthaginians,  and 
Greeks.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  more  familiar  period 
of  intense  individualism  during  the  last  century  of  the  Republic. 
The  outstanding  personalities  of  this  period  are  studied  against  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  background  of  the  time  in  which  they 
lived. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  313.  Roman  Civilization — The  Imperial  Period 
This  course  aims  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  development  of  Roman  civilization  to  the  end  of  the 
Imperial  Period  (476  A.D.)  Special  attention  is  given  to  Roman 
private  life  during  the  first  century  of  the  Empire  and  as  complete 
a  picture  as  possible  of  the  daily  life  of  all  classes  of  Roman  men 
and  women  is  drawn.  An  important  element  in  the  course  is  the 
discussion  of  the  conflict  between  Paganism  and  Christianity  dur- 
ing the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era.  The  forces  which 
brought  the  Imperial  Period  to  an  end  are  also  studied  and  there 
is  some  attention  given  to  the  Byzantine  Empire. 

Credit :     2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  314.     Medieval  Civilization 

This  course  aims  to  trace  the  history  and  civilization  of  the 
different  races  which  wandered  about  and  finally  settled  in  Europe 
during  the  Medieval  period.  The  social  changes  at  Rome  after 
476  A.D.  due  to  the  invasions  of  the  northern  tribes  are  discussed. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  religious,  social,  and  political  institutions 
of  the  Carolingian  period.  The  course  presents  a  careful  account 
of  (1)  the  importance  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  medieval  civiliza- 
tion; (2)  the  beginnings  of  modern  nations;  (3)  the  effects  of  Arabic 
learning  and  scholarship;  and,  (4)  social  awakening  due  to  the 
Crusades.  The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  is  discussed 
as  an  important  cause  of  the  Renaissance  in  Europe. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  405.     Economics.    Part  I 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  a  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  development  and  function  of  American  economic  insti- 
tutions, the  maladjustments  that  are  apparent,  and  the  changes  that 
are  in  progress.  During  the  first  semester  the  topics  considered  are: 
the  corporation,  banks,  capital,  industrial  and  agricultural  produc- 
tion, problems  of  consumption.  Direct  observations  of  economic 
institutions  at  work  are  made  the  basis  of  this  course. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  406.     Economics.    Part  II 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Part  1.  The  topics  considered  during 
the  second  semester  are:  taxation,  monopoly,  foreign  exchange, 
market  price,  and  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Whenever  possible, 
special  trips  will  be  organized  to  observe  some  of  these  economic 
institutions  at  work. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  407.     New  Jersey  State  and  Local  Government 

A  study  is  made  of  the  State  Constitution;  New  Jersey's  place 
in  the  federal  system;  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens;  the  suffrage; 
political   parties;    the   legislature,    the   executive   and    administrative 
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systems;  the  courts,  the  law  inforcement  and  correctional  systems; 
revenues  and  expenditures;  public  health,  educational,  highway,  and 
other  services;  county  and  municipal  government;  and  other  local 
political  units. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  408.     American  Government 

The  basic  facts  and  principles  necessary  for  the  teaching  of 
courses  in  Civics,  Problems  of  American  Democracy,  and  United 
States  History  are  studied  in  this  course  through  current  problems 
in  government  and  politics.  Problems  involving  the  relationship  of 
the  individual  citizen  to  the  government  and  to  the  political  party, 
of  the  state  to  the  United  States,  and  of  political  machinery  to  its 
functions  are  included. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  409.     Comparative  Government 

An  understanding  of  the  ideals  and  practical  workings  of  de- 
mocracy and  its  alternatives  in  Europe  today  is  essential  to  teachers 
of  modern  history.  In  this  course  the  governments,  politics,  and 
international  relations  will  be  studied  comparatively  and  the  trends 
toward  a  system  of  international  government  will  be  traced.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  Great  Britain,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Russia. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  412.     International  Government 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  international  community 
of  states,  their  development  and  relations  with  each  other,  and  the 
machinery  which  they  have  created  both  before  and  since  the  World 
War  for  the  promotion  of  international  peace.  Among  the  topics 
studied  are  the  League  of  Nations,  the  World  Court,  the  Kellogg 
Pact,  arbitration,  armaments,  mandates,  and  other  current  world 
problems.  This  course  is  basic  to  European  history  and  international 
civics. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  413.     Economic  History  of  the  United  States 

This  study  of  our  national  history  from  an  economic  point  of 
view  is  particularly  valuable  in  the  period  of  economic  reconstruc- 
tion in  which  we  are  living.  The  great  trends  and  movements  in 
agriculture,  finance,  commerce,  manufacturing,  transportation,  and 
industrial  relations  are  traced  from  their  beginnings  in  the  colonial 
period  to  their  contemporary  expressions  in  the  present  crisis.  This 
course  supplements,  but  it  does  not  duplicate  courses  in  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States  or  courses  in  economic  principles  and 
problems. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  414.     Modem  England 

This  course  deals  both  with  the  historical  periods  as  such  and 
with  the  influences  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  forces  in 
the  English  literature  of  the  century.  The  Napoleonic  era,  polit- 
ical reform,  factory  reform,  the  humanitarian  movement,  the  Irish 
question,  the  ministries  of  Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  politics  and  literature  are  considered. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  415.  Latin- Am  eric  an  Relations  of  the  United 
States 
This  course  aims  to  provide  the  information  necessary  to  a  clear 
understanding  and  accurate  appreciation  of  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  relations  that  have  developed  between  us  and  our  Latin- 
American  neighbors.  To  achieve  this  end,  it  considers  the  geograph- 
ical conditions,  the  historical  events,  and  the  civic  circumstances  that 
have  motivated  and  directed  the  growth  of  these  relations  and  that 
will  determine  our  Latin-American  policy  in  the  future. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  416.     Public  Finance  and  Taxation 

This  course  considers  three  main  topics:  (1)  governmental  ex- 
penses,   (2)    budgeting,    and    (3)    public    revenues.      An   historical 
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approach  reveals  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  federal,  state,  and 
local  spending.  Budgeting  is  considered  as  the  logical  connecting 
link  between  public  expenses  and  revenue.  The  various  sources  of 
public  income  are  analyzed.  Borrowing  is  studied  in  relation  to  the 
fundamental  principles  involved  and  its  effect  upon  economic  life, 
and  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  various  kinds  of  taxes  and 
to  the  related  fiscal,  administrative,  and  economic  problems. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  501.  Teaching  and  Supervision  of  Social  Studies 
in  Secondary  Schools 
This  course  aims  at  the  start  to  show  the  significance  of  the 
present  trend  toward  the  teaching  of  the  "Social  Studies"  rather 
than  "history".  It  will  study,  compare,  and  evaluate  the  more 
recent  and  outstanding  programs  in  the  social  studies  field,  and  then 
will  reconstruct  courses  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  years. 
It  will  show,  also,  the  relationship  between  the  social  studies  pro- 
gram and  the  citizenship  activities  of  the  school,  and  how  these 
activities  may  be  initiated  and  directed  to  worthwhile  ends. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  502.  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the 
American  Constitution 
This  is  primarily  a  course  on  the  graduate  level.  It  is  an  in- 
tensive study  of  the  origin  and  framing  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States;  it  aims  through  a  survey  of  the  period  of  confeder- 
ation and  of  earlier  American  political  experiences,  to  search 
out  the  roots  and  influences  that  determined  our  basic  political 
institutions.  The  seminar  method  is  employed;  after  introductory 
lectures  by  the  instructor,  each  student  is  given  opportunity  for 
original  investigation  and  the  presentation  to  the  group  of  his  find- 
ings. Attention  is  given  to  the  techniques  of  historical  research  and 
historical  writing.  From  the  professional  standpoint,  the  materials 
of  the  course  are  of  the  greatest  value  not  only  to  teachers  of  Amer- 
ican   History    but    also    to    teachers    of    Civics    and    Problems    of 

American  Democracy.  ,„     ,.        0  ._    «, 

Credit:     1  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  504.     International  Economic  Relations 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  those  international  re- 
lations that  are  responsible  for  the  present  world  economic  order. 
It  shows  the  significance  of  commercial  competition,  international 
markets,  customs,  barriers,  foreign  investments,  international  ex- 
change, reparations,  and  war  debts  in  the  disturbed  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  Far  East,  in  Europe,  and  in  America.  It  contributes 
to  a  better  understanding  and  interpretation  of  Modern  History, 
Current  Events,  and  Problems  of  American  Democracy.  Under- 
graduate students  who  desire  to  register  for  this  course  must  see 
the  Dean  of  Instruction  for  permission  to  do  so. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  505.     The  European  Outlook 

This  course  is  aimed  to  give  a  better  and  broader  understanding 
of  European  post-war  problems.  Through  a  short  survey  of  nine- 
teenth century  developments,  the  main  causes,  and,  in  some  aspects, 
the  significance  of  the  World  War  are  explained.  Lectures  on 
political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  topics  help  to  interpret 
treaties  and  alliances  concluded  by  European  powers  since  1918. 
Versailles  and  Locarno;  disarmament  and  rearmament;  the  League 
of  Nations;  fascism,  communism,  and  democracy;  the  corporative 
system;  trends  of  thought  inspired  by  Nietzsche,  Spengler,  Sorel, 
and  Marx;  the  Austrian,  the  Yugoslavian,  and  the  Ethiopian  ques- 
tion ;  the  situation  of  the  Baltic  states  and  Finland,  are  discussed. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  recent  diplomatic  movements  of  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  506.     The  British  Empire  from  1783  to  Present 

This  is  primarily  a  course  on  the  graduate  level.  It  deals  with 
the  evolution  of  the  British  Empire  from  the  period  of  the  old 
Colonial  system  to  the  present  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
The  rise  of  Dominion  Government,  the  forces  of  anti-imperialism, 
and  the  various  solutions  suggested  for  the  improvement  of  imperial 
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relations   are   stressed.     The  histories   of   Canada,   Australia,   New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  India  are  included. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  507.     American  Archeology 

This  course  aims  to  show  the  influence  of  Ancient  America  on 
Twentieth  Century  America.  The  New  World  of  the  early  dis- 
coverers was  in  reality  far  from  new.  "Columbus  came  late".  The 
course  will  discuss  the  prehistoric  pueblo  dwellers,  and  early  mound 
builders.  The  truly  remarkable  civilizations  of  the  Mayas  and  the 
Incas  will  be  examined  and  compared  with  that  of  the  Aztecs. 
North  American  tribes  of  Indians  will  be  studied,  also,  in  order 
to  evaluate  their  significant  cultures. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  508.     Modern  Germany 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  picture  of  the  men  and  conditions 
controlling  Germany  since  the  World  War.  It  analyzes  the  fac- 
tors and  tendencies  in  the  life  of  present-day  Germany,  and  raises 
the  question  as  to  where  these  tendencies  are  aiming  in  political, 
social,  and  cultural  life  of  a  new  Germany. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  509.     Classical  Archeology 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  a  knowledge  of  source  material 
in  the  fine  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome  that  will  enable  the  individual 
to  reconstruct  for  himself  various  phases  of  Greek  and  Roman  cul- 
ture. This  work  will  be  of  particular  importance  to  all  prospective 
teachers  of  the  social  studies,  Latin,  and  English.  The  course  will 
be  conducted  by  lectures  liberally  illustrated  by  an  abundance  of 
colorful  material.  Much  of  this  material  will  be  verified  by  trips 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  other  local  museums. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Social   Studies   510.     Field  Studies  in  American  History — New 
England  and  French  Canada 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  study  by  direct  observation  the  out- 
standing historical  and  geographical  features  of  the  New  England 
coast;  the  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Champlain,  and  St.  Lawrence  val- 
leys; the  White  Mountains;  the  Adirondack^,  and  the  Catskills. 
Among  the  places  visited  are :  Hartford,  Springfield,  Deerfield,  Provi- 
dence, Newport,  Plymouth,  Duxbury,  Marshfield,  Quincy,  Boston, 
Cambridge,  Lexington,  Concord,  South  Sudbury,  Salem,  Marble- 
head,  Portsmouth,  Portland,  Crawford  Notch,  Mt.  Washington, 
Franconia  Notch,  Thetford  Mines,  Quebec,  Montmorency  Falls, 
Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  Montreal,  Ausable  Chasm,  Lake  George, 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  Albany,  Catskill,  Newburgh,  Storm  King  High- 
way, and  West  Point.  The  trip  covers  ten  days,  following  the 
summer  session.  Transportation  cost:  $25.00.  Total  cost:  $70.00 
to  $85.00,  depending  upon  the  traveling  accommodations  desired. 
The  fourth  credit  may  be  earned  by  preparing  a  research  study  ap- 
proved by  the  director. 

Credit:     3  or  4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  511.  Field  Studies  in  American  History — The 
Metropolitan  Community 
This  course  consists  of  ten  field  trips  and  five  class  periods. 
The  class  periods  come  every  third  Saturday  and  the  field  trips 
occupy  all  day  on  the  remaining  Saturdays.  Among  the  subjects 
studied  are  housing,  the  Negro,  foreign  peoples,  working  conditions, 
transportation  and  communication,  the  financial  system,  the  United 
States  government  in  New  York,  local  government  and  politics,  and 
the  history  of  the  Metropolitan  region.  Social  studies  majors  are 
urged  strongly  to  take  this  course  either  in  the  junior  or  senior  year. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  512.     Field  Studies  in  American  History — Central 
Eastern  States 
A  ten-day  tour  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia,   covering  the  major  points   of  historic   interest  associated 
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with  the  colonial  period,  the  Revolution,  and  the  Civil  War.  Among 
the  places  visited  are  Philadelphia,  Valley  Forge,  Baltimore,  Annapol- 
is, Washington,  Arlington,  Bull  Run,  Alexandria,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Wakefield,  Stratford,  Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  Jamestown,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Yorktown,  Petersburg,  Charlottesville,  Natural  Bridge, 
Shenandoah  National  Park,  Luray  Caverns,  Winchester,  Harpers 
Ferry,  Frederick,  Gettysburg,  Lancaster,  Ephrate,  Reading,  Coal- 
dale,  and  the  Delaware  Water  Gap.  The  trip  covers  ten  days  fol- 
lowing the  summer  session.  Transportation  cost:  $25.00.  An  addi- 
tional credit,  making  four  in  all,  may  be  earned  by  preparing  a  special 
research  paper  approved  by  the  director. 


Credit:     3  or  4  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Commercial  education  may  properly  be  considered  as  the  latest 
field  of  specialization  in  the  realm  of  education.  While  its  beginnings 
may  be  traced  to  the  eighteenth  century,  it  did  not  receive  due 
recognition  until  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth.  It  was  not  until 
after  1922  that  the  movement  to  provide  adequate  training  for 
teachers  of  business  subjects  took  on  a  new  impetus. 

This  field  of  training  is  not  a  detached  branch  of  education  but 
an  integral  part  of  all  education.  The  importance  of  commercial 
training  to  schools  can  no  longer  be  denied,  for  the  changes  in  the 
social  order  can  be  accepted  as  responsible,  in  part,  for  the  increas- 
ing numbers  of  students  in  secondary  schools  who  are  demanding 
a  practical  education. 

Within  the  last  two  decades  there  has  been  an  extremely  ranid 
increase  in  the  number  of  individuals  training  themselves  in  the  field 
of  commercial  education.  There  are  many  high  school  graduates 
who  wish  to  be  prepared  to  enter  business  or  industry  with  no  fur- 
ther training  than  the  high  school  can  give  them.  As  a  result, 
there  is  a  growing  demand  for  high  school  teachers  who  are  equipped 
to  teach  combinations  of  courses  in  the  regular  academic  fields  and 
courses  in  the  field  of  business  education.  In  order  to  meet  this 
increasing  demand,  a  business  education  minor  is  offered. 

The  changing  order  is  placing  a  new  emphasis  on  the  goals  of 
such  training.  In  the  secondary  school,  business  training  in  the 
future  must  center  increasingly  in  a  social-economic  evaluation.  A 
vast  number  of  students  today  are  studying  bookkeeping,  shorthand, 
and  typewriting,  giving  little  attention  to  a  functional  study  of  busi- 
ness. A  reversed  situation  will  characterize  secondary  school  busi- 
ness education  of  tomorrow.  In  a  recent  extended  investigation  of 
collegiate  education  for  business,  one  conclusion  reached  was:  "The 
position  of  dominant  and  pervasive  power  and  influence  which  busi- 
ness has  come  to  exercise  in  our  civilization  means  that  adequate  pro- 
fessional preparation  for  business  is  an  educational  problem  of  para- 
mount importance.  Educational  training  for  the  heavy  responsi- 
bilities of  this  new  profession  should  involve  primary  emphasis  upon 
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a  broad  and  sound  understanding  of  the  forces  and  problems  con- 
fronting our  industrial  civilization  rather  than  upon  mere  technical 
familiarity  with  the  superficial  routine  of  business  operations." 

The  department  of  business  education  in  its  course  requirements 
emphasizes  the  social  business  goals.  At  the  same  time,  the  list  of 
courses  includes  those  which  are  needed  by  students  for  certification 
and  present  teaching  purposes.  For  those  who  minor  in  business 
education,  the  courses  are  planned  so  that  a  broad  understanding 
and  training  in  social-business  education  is  obtained.  At  the  same 
time,  the  course  and  its  electives  meet  a  maximum  number  of  certi- 
fication requirements,  and  give  training  in  those  subjects  most  fre- 
quently found  in  our  high  school  commercial  curricula. 

Business  Education  201,  202,  301A,  301B,  and  302  constitute 
a  minor  in  business  education. 

The  Second  Year 
Business  Education  201.     Junior  Business  Training 

This  course  deals  with  two  separate  parts  covering  items  closely 
related  and  is  of  value  to  all  students,  but  specifically  to  teachers  of 
Junior  Business  Training  in  the  secondary  schools. 

The  first  part  includes  business  training  for  good  citizenship  in 
the  community  and  state,  and  an  understanding  of  what  business 
is  through  the  study  of  what  business  does.  This  includes  the  es- 
sential features  of  the  form,  nature,  and  function  of  various  business 
papers  and  negotiable  instruments;  the  value  of  thrift  and  the  habit 
of  saving;  school  banks  and  the  use  of  various  types  of  banks  such 
as  saving,  commercial,  and  investment  institutions;  various  types  of 
insurance;  filing;  travel  information;  methods  of  carrying  and  send- 
ing funds;  methods  and  means  of  transportation  and  communication. 

The  second  part  deals  with  the  aims,  problems  of  subject-matter, 
and  teaching  techniques  in  elementary  business  training,  junior  busi- 
ness training,  and  general  business  training,  as  the  subject  is  variously 
called.  The  subject  as  a  basic  course  in  business  education  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  important  to  all  teachers  of  business. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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Business  Education  202.     Business  Law  I  and  II 

This  course  deals  with  the  fundamentals  of  business  law  that  the 
mature  individual  should  be  acquainted  with.  From  a  practical  point 
of  view  it  affords  a  fund  of  information  that  is  constantly  useful 
to  the  business  man  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs  and  teaches  him 
the  right  point  of  view  toward  the  economic  activities  of  society. 
From  an  educational  point  of  view  this  course,  showing  the  grad- 
ual development  of  our  present-day  legal  institutions,  is  of  benefit 
alike  to  the  commercial  and  academic  student.  From  a  social  point 
of  view  it  contributes  to  one  of  the  important  aims  of  all  education — 
the  development  of  active  citizenship. 

The  topics  to  be  covered  are:  contracts,  including  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  consideration,  parties  to  the  contract,  defenses,  including 
fraud,  infancy,  duress,  illegality,  public  policy,  bankruptcy,  estoppel, 
Statutes  of  Fraud  and  Limitations;  agency,  the  law  of  negotiable 
instruments ;  and  the  laws  of  business  organizations,  including  part- 
nerships, corporations,  and  unincorporated  associations. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Years 
Business  Education  301  A.     Business  Law  III 

This  is  a  continuation  of  course  202,  and  the  topics  to  be  cov- 
ered are:  personal  property,  including  nature  of  personal  property, 
sales,  conditional  sales,  bailments,  and  chattel  mortgages;  and  real 
property,  including  principles,  mortgages,  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
mechanics'  lien  laws. 

In  addition,  the  aims,  problems  of  subject-matter,  and  teaching 
techniques  of  the  subject  will  be  covered  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
course.  The  method  used  will  be  a  combination  of  lecture,  text- 
book, and  case,  to  enable  the  prospective  teacher  to  observe  the  var- 
ious ways  of  presenting  the  subject  to  a  secondary  student. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Business   Education  30 IB.     Business   Organization  and 
Administration 

The  immediate  purpose  of  a  course  in  business  organization  and 
administration  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  what  busi- 
ness is  through  the  study  of  what  business  does;  that  is  to  study  the 
functions  performed  by  the  operating  business  unit.  To  understand 
modern  business  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  foundation  upon 
which  it  rests;  namely,  science  in  its  practical  applications. 

The  topics  to  be  covered  are:  forms  of  business  organizations; 
business  functions  including  manufacturing,  selling,  purchasing,  and 
traffic;  financial  operations,  personnel,  and  recording;  business  risks 
and  business  regulation. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  302.     Salesmanship 

Of  the  marketing  subjects  in  the  New  Jersey  high  schools,  sales- 
manship is  considered  most  important  by  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  construction  of  commercial  curricula.  Selling  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  fields  of  commercial  endeavor  today,  and  an  ever  increas- 
ing number  of  high  school  graduates  are  seeking  and  finding  jobs  in 
this  vocation. 

This  course  deals  with  products  and  their  services;  prospecting; 
the  selling  process;  store  salesmanship  in  addition  to  a  discussion  of 
the  values  of  personality  and  character.  The  course  is  also  planned 
to  enable  a  student  to  recognize  certain  important  values  and  help 
him  to  be  a  good  buyer. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Other  Courses  in  Business  Education 
Any  course  in  the  department  of  business  education  is  available 
for  students  majoring  or  minoring  in  other  fields.  These  additional 
courses  are  added  as  electives,  specifically  to  attract  students  in  other 
fields  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  a  broader  training  so  essential 
to  teaching  success.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  business  education 
minors  will  avail  themselves  of  these  courses  in  order  to  add  to  their 
training  in  the  business  field. 
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Business  Education  303.     Business  Mathematics 

This  course  deals  with  the  fundamental  arithmetic  and  mathe- 
matical processes  and  their  application  to  business  needs.  It  is  pro- 
vided as  a  background  for  the  teaching  and  studying  of  bookkeeping 
and  for  the  teaching  of  commercial  arithmetic  in  the  secondary 
schools.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  methods  increasing  speed  and 
accuracy  in  the  fundamental  arithmetical  problems,  various  short  cuts 
and  a  small  amount  of  mathematics  are  introduced. 

Some  of  the  practical  applications  of  the  courses  include:  inven- 
tories; analysis  of  statements;  graphic  presentation  of  statistics;  gross 
profit  test;  equation  of  accounts;  averaging  dates  of  invoices;  ordi- 
nary and  special  annuities  and  asset  valuation  accounts. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Business  Education  304.    Marketing 

Marketing  is  a  process  of  transferring  goods  and  services  from 
the  producers  to  the  consumers.  The  study  of  marketing  can  there- 
fore be  approached  through  a  study  of  goods;  usually  called  com- 
modities; through  a  study  of  the  people  who  market  these  goods; 
or  through  a  study  of  the  acts  or  operations  involved. 

This  is  a  functional  and  commodity  approach  to  the  subject 
of  marketing  and  includes  items  such  as:  classification  of  markets, 
raw  materials  markets,  cooperative  marketing,  wholesale  marketing, 
retail  trade  and  foreign  markets. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 


Business  Education  405.     Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  fundamental 
understanding  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting.  The  course  is  so 
planned  that  it  will  meet  the  desires  of  all  students  to  obtain  an 
elementary  understanding  of  the  subject  from  a  personal-use  stand- 
point as  well  as  a  practical  application.     The  course  deals  with  the 
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fundamental  theory  of  debit  and  credit,  journalizing,  posting,  tak- 
ing the  trial  balance,  controlling  accounts,  columnar  journals,  ad- 
justments, leading  up  to  the  preparation  and  interpretation  of  the 
financial  statements. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  406.     Business  Economics 

This  course  deals  with  applied  economics,  and,  while  of  value 
to  the  academic  student,  is  specifically  planned  for  the  business  stu- 
dent or  teacher.  The  course  follows  correct  economic  theory,  but 
the  practicable,  tangible  side  is  stressed,  including  the  structure  of 
our  economic  system  and  the  place  of  the  individual  in  the  social 
organization.  The  economics  is  taught  as  a  personal  concern  as  a 
background  of  information  pointing  out  the  view  needed  by  the  in- 
dividual rather  than  dealing  with  society. 

The  course  includes  the  essential  features  of  the  competitive  sys- 
tem: why  one  man  earns  wages  and  another  earns  profits;  why  one 
man  receives  interest  and  another  receives  rent;  the  problem  of 
population ;  wages ;  minimum  and  maximum  wages  and  profits ;  the 
function  of  the  credit  structure  of  the  country. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

The  world  consists  of  regions.  Each  region  has  its  own  person- 
ality, its  own  set  of  significant  conditions.  A  Kirghiz  nomad,  an 
Illinois  farmer,  a  Norwegian  fisherman,  an  Amazonian  rubber 
gatherer,  a  Canadian  lumber  jack,  a  Chinese  junk  man — each  lives 
in  a  world  whose  conditions  and  outlook  are  unlike  the  others.  To 
interpret  those  earth  qualities,  conditions,  forms,  measured  compon- 
ents, and  interactions  that  enable  us  to  think  rationally  and  to  look 
understanding^  at  a  man  in  relation  to  the  elements  of  his  complex 
physical  and  social  environment  are  the  distinctive  functions  of  mod- 
ern geography. 

Geography  in  its  dual  role  as  a  natural  and  social  science  thus 
becomes  a  task  of  interpretation.  It  has  a  field  cultivated  but  little 
by  the  other  natural  and  social  sciences.  It  has  a  point  of  view 
which  is  needed  in  any  attempt  to  analyze  modern  civilization. 

Nations  today  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  one  great  family 
and  can  no  longer  be  treated  as  totally  separate  units — whatever 
happens  in  one  corner  of  the  earth  is  now  of  interest  to  the  remainder 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  tea  is  produced  in 
China  and  the  physical  and  economic  reasons  why,  but  also  that  the 
status  of  the  industry  there  may  be  reflected  in  the  price  of  hogs  in 
the  corn  belt  of  the  United  States. 

Tariffs  and  sectionalism  today  follow  closely  upon  the  geographic 
and  industrial  conditions — New  England  wants  a  tariff  on  clothes 
and  shoes  to  protect  her  textile  mills  and  shoe  factories — the  wool 
growers  of  Ohio  want  a  tariff  on  raw  wool,  Pennsylvania  wants 
a  tariff  on  coal,  the  beet  sugar  interests  of  the  United  States  demand 
a  tariff  on  sugar,  and  western  fruit  growers  call  for  a  tariff  on  their 
products. 

The  science  of  geography  is  really  an  explanation  of  things,  a 
basis  of  understanding,  a  subject  valuable  in  every  walk  of  life  as 
well  as  a  vital  part  of  training  for  citizenship  and  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  teaching  the  good  relations  of  nations  with  each  other. 
A  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  world  gives  people  respect, 
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sympathy,  and  understanding  for  each  other.  If  a  student  knows 
enough  geography,  enough  history  and  enough  about  human  nature,  he 
will  not  think  foreigners  queer  or  foolish  but  will  realize  that  they 
have  done  very  much  as  he  would  have  done  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

Almost  every  day  people  are  called  upon  to  meet  and  settle  some 
problem  that  requires  geographic  knowledge.  The  agriculturist, 
the  merchant,  the  mariner,  the  aviator,  the  manufacturer,  the  poli- 
tician, the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  all  should  be  well  grounded  in  this 
field.  Aside  from  its  application  to  the  immediate  problems  of  busi- 
ness and  political  life,  geography  has  cultural  value  by  making  man 
at  home  with  human  relations,  with  his  relations  to  nature,  by  ap- 
prehending its  beauty  and  grandeur. 

Climate  and  weather  enter  deeply  into  the  whole  fabric  of  human 
life.  Climate  pursues  us,  penetrates  us,  lives  with  us,  conditions 
our  activities,  the  vigor  of  our  bodies,  the  tone  of  our  spirits,  by 
day  and  by  night,  season  by  season,  and  year  by  year.  The  distri- 
bution of  temperature  and  rainfall  affects  every  human  being  from 
his  birth  to  his  death,  controlling  activity  in  agriculture,  manufactur- 
ing, communication,  transportation,  and  it  also  governs  the  food, 
raiment,  and  home  of  man. 

Doctor  Bagley  in  an  address  in  New  York  City  pointed  out  that 
in  the  development  of  universal  education,  the  science  of  geography 
was  the  first  field  of  specialized  knowledge  to  be  accorded  a  place 
in  a  curriculum  designed  for  all  the  children  of  all  the  people. 

The  courses  in  the  department  of  geography  are  arranged  not 
only  to  prepare  teachers  of  geography  for  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  but  also  to :  ( 1 )  contribute  to  the  preparation  of  science  and 
other  teachers;  (2)  serve  as  fundamental  courses  for  the  student  of 
history,  economics,  and  related  subjects;  (3)  afford,  as  a  part  of 
general  education,  a  broad  cultural  background  for  an  understand- 
ing of  world  affairs;  and  (4)  furnish  a  basis  for  enjoyment  of  recre- 
ation and  travel. 

For  one  who  minors  in  geography  the  courses  are  planned  to  pve 

a  thorough  grounding  in  subject-matter  and  technique  that  will  pre- 
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pare  him  to  teach  the  subject  in  secondary  schools. 

For  geographical  study,  the  State  Teachers  College  has  an  ideal 
location.  Almost  every  kind  of  rock  and  mineral  type  known  to 
man  is  to  be  found  here.  There  is  an  astounding  diversity  of  geo- 
logical structure  and  physiographic  formations.  The  story  of  glac- 
iation  is  written  across  the  whole  area  of  Northern  New  Jersey. 
Contrasted  types  of  stream,  valley,  and  topography  are  at  one's  com- 
mand. Only  a  few  miles  to  the  east  lies  the  coast  line  with  its 
wealth  of  shore  line  features,  while  to  the  west  appear  the  folded 
ranges  of  the  Appalachians  and  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  one  of 
the  notable  works  of  nature. 

New  York  City,  with  its  millions  of  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  its  splendid  harbor,  its  large  and  well  equipped  libraries 
and  museums,  its  weather  bureau,  and  its  enormous  wealth  of  in- 
dustry and  lines  of  communication,  is  less  than  an  hour's  ride  away. 
In  addition,  the  location  of  towns  and  cities,  the  localization  of 
manufacturing  sites,  roads,  railroads,  and  the  distribution  of  popula- 
tion in  the  region  show  a  striking  response  to  the  environment. 

Geography  100  is  required  of  all  students. 

Geography  201,  202,  301,  and  302  constitute  a  minor  in  geog- 
raphy. 

Those  majoring  or  minoring  in  other  departments  may  meet 
subject  certificate  requirements  by  taking  courses  numbered  in  the 
100  and  300  groups. 

The  First  Year 
The  work  of  the  first  year  in  geography  aims  through  a  study 
of  geographic  principles  to  give  the  students  an  accurate  conception 
of  the  subject  as  a  field  of  scientific  thought;  an  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  geography  in  education;  to  serve  as  a  unit  of  general 
culture;  and  to  establish  fundamental  concepts  of  the  subject  that 
will  be  of  value  for  further  study  in  geography. 


Geography  100.     Physiography 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  56. 


Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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The  Second  Year 

The  courses  for  the  sophomore  year  are  arranged  to  give  the 
students  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  physical  background  of  the 
subject,  and  a  development  of  geographic  thinking  that  will  aid 
them  in  clear  reasoning  and  expression  in  working  out  the  relation- 
ships of  man  to  his  natural  environment.  Also  detailed  regional 
studies  of  continental  areas  are  introduced  for  the  first  time  and 
more  thought  given  to  the  professionalization  of  the  subject-matter. 

Geography  20 1 .     Climatology 

A  consideration  is  given  to  the  meteorological  elements,  such  as 
temperatures,  pressures,  winds,  clouds,  humidity,  precipitation,  and 
atmospheric  dust  which  go  to  make  up  climates.  In  the  treatment 
of  the  climate,  the  aim  is  to  determine  (1)  its  characteristics,  (2)  its 
regional  distribution,  and  (3)  its  significance  to  life  activities.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  operation  and  values  of  the  Federal  Weather 
Bureau.  Throughout  the  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  rela- 
tionships of  climate  to  human  affairs. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Geography  202.     Geography  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

This  course  constitutes  a  detailed  regional  study  of  the  con- 
tinents of  North  America  and  South  America.  North  America  is 
treated  first.  It  serves  as  an  introduction  to,  and  a  desirable  founda- 
tion for,  the  study  of  other  continental  areas.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  human  activities  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment. 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  continents  with  each  other  and 
with  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  the  possibility  of  further  human 
utilization. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Years 

In  the  work  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  there  is  continued 
emphasis  upon  the  subject-matter  in  regional  and  economic  geog- 
raphy, necessary  for  teaching  geography  in  the  secondary  schools. 
Also  more  attention  is  given  to  the  professionalization  of  the  subject- 
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matter  than  in  either  of  the  previous  years.  That  is,  the  techniques 
of  presenting  material,  the  use  of  geographical  tools,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  testing  are  dealt  with  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject-matter 
in  hand. 

Geography  301.     Geography  of  Eurasia 

This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  relief,  climate,  coast- 
line, and  marginal  seas  of  Eurasia  as  a  whole,  to  be  followed  by  de- 
tailed regional  studies  of  Europe  and  Asia  respectively.  Emphasis 
is  given  to  the  economic,  social,  and  political  activities  of  the  people 
of  Europe  and  Asia  in  their  relation  to  the  natural  environment. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Geography  302.     Economic  Geography 

A  comprehensive  study  is  made  of  the  influence  of  the  natural 
environment  upon  the  production,  trade,  and  utilization  of  the  more 
important  agricultural,  mineral,  forest,  factory,  and  sea  commod- 
ities; of  the  development  of  continental  and  ocean  trade  routes  and 
trade  regions  of  the  world.  The  course  affords  preparation  for  the 
teaching  of  world  geography  and  economic  geography  in  secondary 
schools. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Other  Courses  in  Geography 
Geography  303.     Geographic  Influences  in  American  History 

A  study  is  made  of  the  geographic  factors  influencing  the  develop- 
ment of  social,  economic,  and  political  life  in  America.  It  is  recom- 
mended especially  to  students  of  history  and  related  subjects. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

GEOGRAPHY   304.      Geography    of  Africa.  Australia,   and  New 
Zealand 
A  study  of  the  activities  of  the  people  of  Africa,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment.     Emphasis 
il   placed   upon   the    location,   relief,   and   climate   of   the  continents. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  influence  of  geographic  factors  upon  the 
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post-war  adjustments  and  the  possible  future  relations  of  these  coun- 
tries with  the  United  States. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  405.     Climates  of  the  World 

This  course  embraces  an  explanatory  comparison  of  the  major 
types  of  climatic  environment  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  factors  controlling  their  distribution.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  graphing,  mapping,  and  the  interpretation  of  climatic 
data. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  406  and  407.     Geology 

This  is  a  two-semester  course  dealing  with  the  earth  and  its  geo- 
graphic, stratigraphic,  and  structural  development  throughout  geo- 
logic time;  the  record  of  the  evolution  of  life  as  interpreted  through 
a  study  of  rocks  and  fossils.     Occasional  local  field  trips  are  taken. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours  each  semester 

Geography  408.     Political  Geography 

This  course  deals  with  the  geographic  conditions  influencing  the 
significant  changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  geographic  factors  influencing  racial,  religious,  com- 
mercial, and  political  adjustment  between  nations.  Is  is  especially 
recommended  to  students  of  history,  economics,  and  sociology. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  409.     Economic  Geography  of  the  British  Isles 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  resources  of  the  British  Isles 
and  the  influence  of  the  natural  environment  upon  the  utilization  of 
those  resources  in  the  economic,  social  and  political  development  of 
the  British  Empire. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

GEOGRAPHY  410.     Economic  Geography  of  Caribbean  America 

A  study  and  interpretation  of  the  major  and  important  minor 
economic   areas  of   Caribbean  American   in   relation   to  the   natural 
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environment.    Attention  is  also  given  to  the  historical  factors  which 
have  played  a  part  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  people. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  502.     The  Climates  of  North  America  and  Europe 

The  study  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  climates  of  North 
America  and  Europe  and  the  factors  controlling  the  distribution  of 
the  climates  of  North  America.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  broad 
human  relations  of  the  various  climatic  elements  and  phenomena. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  503.     Economic  Geography  of  the  United  States 

This  course  constitutes  a  treatment  of  the  economic  geography 
of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
this  nation.  A  study  is  made  of  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
commercial  conditions  and  the  geographic  factors  that  have  con- 
tributed to  this  development.  This  course  affords  training  in  the 
methods  of  gathering  and  organizing  material  for  professional  pur- 
poses. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  504.     Economic  Geography  of  Europe 

This  course  constitutes  a  treatment  of  the  economic  and  com- 
mercial development  of  the  countries  of  Europe  in  relation  to  the 
environmental  background.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  post-war  ad- 
justments, to  the  present  trends,  and  to  the  future  possibilities  of  the 
various  nations  of  Europe.  The  relation  of  Europe's  foreign  trade  to 
prosperity  at  home  and  to  the  economic  conditions  in  other  countries 
will  also  be  stressed. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  505.     Principles  of  Anthropogeography 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  man's  occupancy  of  the  earth 
to  determine  the  part  that  geographic  environment  has  played  in 
shaping  the  economic,  social,  and  political  developments  of  peoples. 
The  influences  of  location,  land  forms,  climate,  coastlines,  drainage 
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systems,  and  other  geographic  factors  are  considered  separately  and 
in  their  mutual  interplay. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  506.     Geography  in  the  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  constitutes  a  survey  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
geography  in  the  secondary  schools;  the  standard  equipment  for 
geography  teachers;  local  field  lessons  and  their  application;  a  com- 
parative study  of  recent  secondary  courses  of  study  and  text  books; 
a  consideration  of  the  effective  use  of  maps  and  pictures;  and  a 
critical  survey  of  the  available  standardized  tests  in  geography. 
Special  topics  are  developed  and  the  results  presented  in  class.  Mem- 
bers of  the  class  may  develop  full  details  for  the  presentation  of  a 
course  in  geography  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  507.     Economic  and  Political  Geography  of  Eurasia 

This  course  deals  with  the  significant  changes  in  the  political 
divisions  of  Europe  and  Asia  since  the  World  War ;  in  present  trends ; 
and  in  future  possibilities  of  the  various  nations  of  Eurasia.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  basic  geographic  factors  influencing  the  eco- 
nomic,  racial,   religious,   and   political   adjustments  between   nations. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

The  Music  Department  offers  a  two- fold  music  program: 

1.  Music  courses  as  cultural  background  for  prospective  high 
school  teachers  of  non-music  subjects. 

2.  A  curriculum  in  music  for  those  students  who  wish  to  teach 
music  in  combination  with  non-music  subjects  in  high  school. 

The  cultural  obligation  of  the  teacher  has  long  been  recognized. 
Teacher-training  has  become  increasingly  a  matter  of  providing  rich 
cultural  backgrounds  upon  which  the  teaching  of  a  given  subject 
may  be  projected.  For  this  reason  a  variety  of  music  activities  are 
offered.  Students  are  urged  to  continue  those  music  interests  started 
in  high  school,  and  to  develop  new  ones.  All  entering  students  are 
given  a  music  background  test  and  music  performance  test.  On  the 
basis  of  these  tests  students  are  advised  to  participate  in  the  various 
music  activities  of  the  College  such  as  the  A  Cappella  Choir,  Glee 
Clubs,  Orchestra,  Band,  or  Instrumental  Ensemble.  In  addition, 
all  freshmen  are  required  to  take  the  course  in  "Music  and  Art 
Appreciation".  This  course  may  be  regarded  as  the  fine  arts  wing 
of  the  course  in  "Civilization  and  Citizenship"  with  which  it  is 
integrated.  General  students  may  also  elect  "Music  Literature," 
"Epochs  in  Music  Development,"  and  the  "Development  of  Opera" 
in  the  junior  or  senior  years. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  high  school  teachers  who  can 
teach  a  combination  of  music  and  non-music  subjects.  For  the  past 
several  years  frequent  calls  have  been  received  for  such  teachers. 
In  order  to  meet  this  need,  a  music  minor  is  offered.  This  curricu- 
lum begins  in  the  sophomore  year  and  includes  courses  in  "Music 
History  and  Appreciation,"  "Music  Theory,"  "Music  Performance 
Skills,"  and  "Music  Methods."  In  addition  to  the  above  music 
courses,  music  minors  are  required  to  belong,  if  eligible,  to  the  Col- 
lege A  Cappella  Choir,  and  the  College  orchestra.  Music  minors 
must  also  meet  a  minimum  standard  in  piano  playing. 

Because  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  music  performance  and  the 
short  training  period,  only  the  most  outstanding  students  are  advised 
to  elect  the  music  minor. 
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Music  100A  and  100B.     Music  and  Art  Appreciation 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  55. 

Credit:     1  semester-hour  each  semester 

Music  201.     Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training 

This  course  aims  to  develop  skill  in  the  sight  reading  of  music 
suitable  for  use  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  It  includes  a 
study  of  rudiments  of  music,  major  and  minor  scales,  intervals, 
music  terminology,  ear  and  eye  recognition  of  commonly  used  tonal 
and  rhythmic  groups,  and  written  dictation  of  a  standard  repertory 
of  thematic  material. 

The  above  subject-matter  is  taught  through  actual  songs  suit- 
able for  classroom  use,  thus  assuring  direct  application  of  skill  gained, 
and  at  the  same  time  providing  an  extended  song  repertory  for  the 
student. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Music  202.     Harmony 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  practical  treatment  of  harmony  as 
related  to  the  classroom.  It  includes  a  study  of  primary  and  second- 
ary triads,  in  first  and  second  inversions,  dominant  seventh  chord, 
non-harmonic  tones,  modulation,  musical  form,  and  harmonic  analysis. 

The  above  theory  is  presented  first  as  musical  experience,  an- 
alyzed, defined,  and  used  as  a  basis  of  ear  training,  dictation,  and 
melody  writing. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  functional  aspects  of  harmony 
as  applied  to  the  piano  keyboard,  in  transposition,  chording,  harmoni- 
zation of  melodies,  and  the  improvisation  of  accompaniments. 

Prerequisite:  Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Music  301  A.     Music  Literature 

This  is  a  survey  course  in  music  literature  dealing  with  types 
of  composition  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  fields.  It  includes 
a  study  of  folk  song,  art  song,  opera,  oratorio,  idealized  dance  forms, 
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instrumental  suite,  symphony,  symphonic  poem.  Abundant  use  of 
musical  illustration,  through  directed  listening,  and  music  making, 
acquaints  the  student  with  great  masterpieces  of  musical  art.  This 
course  aims  to  make  intelligent  and  appreciative  radio  listeners  and 
concert  goers.  In  this  connection,  students  are  required  to  make 
a  book  of  thematic  materials  of  music  frequently  heard  on  the  radio 
or  in  concert. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  30 IB.     Instrumental  Technique 

This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  high  school  orchestras 
and  bands,  selecting,  buying,  and  caring  for  the  instruments,  tech- 
nique of  class  instruction,  conduct  of  the  rehearsal,  conducting  and 
practical  experience  in  transposing  and  arranging  music  for  orches- 
tra and  band.  It  also  includes  a  study  of  the  mechanism,  range, 
tuning,  fingering,  and  use  of  the  principal  instruments  in  each  orches- 
tral choir. 

A  feature  of  the  course  is  the  playing  of  a  repertory  of  music 
suitable  for  use  in  the  high  school  orchestra  and  band. 

This  course  carries  observation  in  the  College  Orchestra  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  College  High  School  Orchestra  and  Band. 

Prerequisite:  Harmony 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  302A.     Epochs  in  Music  Development 

This  course  makes  an  intensive  study  of  great  epochs  in  music 
making,  including  medieval,  polyphonic,  classic,  romantic,  and  mod- 
ern periods.  Special  attention  is  given  to  related  movements  in 
other  fields  of  artistic  endeavor,  and  to  the  social  aspects  of  music 
as  reflecting  significant  forces  in  the  various  periods  studied.  A 
feature  of  this  course  is  the  making  of  a  chronological  index  show- 
ing parallel  developments  in  the  fields  of  music,  art,  literature,  and 
history.  Because  of  integration  possibilities,  this  course  is  particu- 
larly recommended  to  majors  in  English,  history,  and  modern  lan- 
guages. 
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Prerequisite:  Music  Literature. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  302B.     Choral  Technique 

This  course  aims  to  develop  the  voice  of  the  student  through 
the  artistic  singing  of  choral  music  suitable  for  high  school  use. 
It  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of  voice  production,  breath 
control,  diction,  phrasing,  and  interpretation,  illustration  of  which 
is  made  in  graded  song  material  for  various  vocal  combinations. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  such  problems  of  choral  technique  as 
conducting,  testing  and  classification  of  voices,  balance  of  parts,  re- 
hearsal routine,  program  building,  and  accompaniment  playing. 

A  feature  of  this  course  is  the  learning  of  several  programs 
for  use  during  the  school  year.  Practical  experience  is  given  the 
student  in  conducting  and  accompanying  this  song  material.  Each 
student  is  required  to  sing  from  memory  a  small  repertory  of  choral 
music  suitable  for  high  school  use,  and,  in  addition,  to  conduct  and 
accompany  same.  This  course  carries  observation  work  with  the 
College  A  Cappella  Choir  and  participation  in  the  College  High 
School  and  College  Glee  Clubs. 

Prerequisite:  Music  Literature. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  303.     The  Development  of  Opera 

This  course  is  not  a  history  of  opera,  but  rather  a  study  of  the 
union  of  the  arts  of  poetry,  music,  and  drama  from  the  Greeks  down 
to  the  present  day.  It  includes  a  criticism  of  artistic  ideals,  ideals 
dominating  the  various  schools  of  opera  writing,  and  it  provides 
criteria  for  evaluating  modern  opera.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
those  operas  which  have  their  sources  \n  great  literature,  as  "Robin 
and  Marion,"  "Tannhauscr,"  "Pelleas  and  Melisande,"  "Tristan  and 
Isolde,"  and  "The  Nibelungen  Lied." 

This  course  ranies  field  work  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
New  York. 
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Because  of  possibilities  for  integration,  this  course  is  particularly 
recommended  to  English  and  modern  language  majors. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  401.      The  Teaching  of  High  School  Music 

This  course  deals  with  the  aims,  content,  and  procedure  in  the 
teaching  of  music  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  (grades  seven 
to  twelve  inclusive).  It  will  be  organized  on  the  unit  plan  and 
will  include  a  study  of  the  adolescent  voice;  music  for  boys;  assem- 
bly music;  material  for  special  programs;  song  dramatizations;  in- 
tegration of  music  with  other  subjects  in  the  school  curriculum; 
music  appreciation;  and  extra-curricular  music  activities.  Oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  students  to  work  out  special  problems  confront- 
ing them  in  the  teaching  of  music  in  their  respective  high  schools. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Music  405.     Masters  of  the  Symphony — The  Classic  Symphony 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  an  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  symphonic  music  through  a  study  of  the  string 
quartets  and  symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  building  up  an  ear  repertory  of  symphonic  music 
heard  over  the  radio. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  406.  Masters  of  the  Symphony — Modern  Symphonic  Forms 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Masters  of  the  Symphony  and 
includes  a  study  of  the  symphonies  of  Tschaikowsky,  Brahms,  and 
Franck,  and  the  symphonic  poems  of  Richard  Strauss,  Stravinsky, 
Respighi,  and  De  Falla.  Students  who  have  not  had  Music  405, 
Masters  of  the  Symphony,  should  consult  the  instructor  regarding 
admission  to  this  course. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  splendid  location  of  the  College  plays  a  very  important  part 
in  the  physical  education  program.  Three  athletic  fields,  six  ten- 
nis courts  and  outdoor  play  space,  and  two  gymnasia  make  it  pos- 
sible to  offer  a  wide  choice  of  pleasurable  activities. 

Physical  education  is  included  in  the  program  for  both  men  and 
women,  for  two  periods  a  week  during  two  of  the  four  years. 

Physical  education  to  be  successful  must  be  pleasurable  and  sat- 
isfying. To  function  in  after-school  life  it  must  be  an  activity 
motivated  from  within,  and  it  is  for  both  the  present  and  the  future 
that  the  program  is  built.  The  activities  offered  are  wholesome 
and  are  interesting  to  both  high  school  and  college  students — an 
important  point  in  a  College  training  for  prospective  teachers  in  the 
high  school  field.  While  team  sports  are  an  important  part  of  the 
program,  individual  games,  more  possible  for  the  life  out  of  school, 
share  in  emphasis.  It  is  an  aim  of  the  department,  then,  to  offer  the 
student  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  activities  that  are  wholesome, 
interesting  and  practical  for  girls  and  women  as  recreation  both  as  a 
part  of  the  school  program  and  in  after-school  life.  The  importance 
of  the  physical  benefits  from  exercise  is  not  ignored.  In  such  a 
program  the  student  reaps  the  full  physical  benefits  that  result 
from  exercise,  but  under  the  more  desirable  conditions  of  whole- 
hearted participation  in  play. 

Each  student  is  given  a  yearly  health  examination  by  a  phy- 
sician who  determines  the  fitness  of  the  student  to  participate  in 
the  general  program. 

For  men  this  work  consists  of  games  and  physical  skills.  For 
each  woman  student  some  freedom  is  allowed  in  electing  her  own 
program.  One  period  a  week  is  a  regular  assigned  program ;  the 
other  may  be  elected  with  advice  from  the  physical  education  de- 
partment by  the  student  from  the  field  of  activity  in  which  she  is 
most  interested.  Electives  are  chosen  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester. 

The  intra-niural  sports  program  is  organized  by  the  Athletic 
Association    with    supervision    lu    the    physical    education    department, 
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and  under  the  system  of  inter-class  and  inter-sectfon  competition, 
each  student  has  an  opportunity  to  become  a  member  of  an  athletic 
team. 

The  program  for  men  follows  somewhat  the  same  plan,  except 
that,  in  the  field,  football,  baseball,  basketball,  track,  and  tennis 
are  varsity  sports.  Intra-mural  leagues,  taking  in  many  activities, 
are  in  order  during  the  entire  year.  Under  this  system  competition 
is  offered  each  student  interested  in  becoming  a  member  of  an 
athletic  team. 

Lockers  are  available  for  men  and  women.  A  deposit  of 
twenty-five  cents  is  made  for  each  key.  This  must  be  redeemed 
and  gymnasium  suits  removed  before  the  student  leaves  College  in 
June.     Regulation  costume  is  required  of  all  students. 

The  following  courses  for  women  are  elective,  and  by  advice 
and  consent  of  the  instructor  may  be  substituted  for  required  work 
in  the  gymnasium. 

Clogging 

Practice  is  given  in  fundamental  skills  of  clogging  and  tap 
dancing,  with  these  steps  combined  in  interesting  character  dances. 

Creative  Dancing,  Elementary  and  Advanced 

In  dancing  the  students  aim,  by  use  of  free  but  controlled  move- 
ment, to  make  the  body  into  an  instrument  capable  of  creating  and 
expressing  ideas,  feelings,  and  emotions. 

Folk  and  Character  Dancing,  Elementary  and  Advanced 

This  course  is  planned  to  acquire  fundamental  skills  in  pictur- 
esque and  interesting  folk  and  national  dances. 

Sports:    Fall,  Volley  Ball  and  Hockey;  Winter,  Basketball;  Spring, 
Volley  Ball,  Baseball,  Track  and  Field. 
Sports   are   given   in   this   course   which   appeal   to   those   liking 
highly  organized  strenuous  activities  which  have  emphasis  on'  team 
work. 
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Athletic  Games 

This  course  includes  games  that  are  less  highly  organized  for 
those  who  prefer  a  more  informal  program. 

Individual  Sports:  tennis,  archery,  paddle  tennis,  deck  tennis,  bad- 
minton. 

The  students  are  encouraged  to  become  proficient  in  some  in- 
dividual as  well  as  team  game.  The  games  given  above  have  been 
very  popular. 

Physical  Education  Minor  for  Men 

A  curriculum  in  physical  education  has  been  organized  for  men 
who  may  desire  to  teach  the  subject  or  to  coach  athletic  teams  in 
secondary  schools.  This  minor  enables  the  student  to  meet  the 
State  certification  requirements  in  this  field.  It  is  not  a  prere- 
quisite that  men  minoring  in  the  department  be  members  of  col- 
lege athletic  teams,  but  such  membership  is  highly  recommended. 

Physical  education  is  gaining  more  importance  each  year  in  the 
general  education  of  students.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for 
teachers  who  can  teach  physical  education  or  coach  athletic  teams 
in  addition  to  their  major  teaching  subject.  New  Jersey  laws  have 
been  made  more  stringent  so  that  physical  education  teachers  must 
meet  a  requirement  of  eighteen  hours  credit  in  this  field,  to  be 
allowed  to  teach  this  subject. 

Intramural  programs  in  high  schools  are  rapidly  supplement- 
ing a  good  part  of  the  physical  education  class  work.  One  who 
minors  in  physical  education  will  be  well  prepared  to  organize  and 
administer  a  well-rounded  program  of  intramural  activities  or  to 
take  charge  of  required  classes  in  physical  education. 

Two  years  of  non-credit  in  gymnasium  work  and  field  sports 
are  required  of  all  men.  Men  minoring  in  this  field  arc  expected 
to  aid  in  administering  the  regular  gymnasium  and  field  sports 
program  in  the  College  and  in  the  demonstration  high  school. 

Physical    Education  200,   Hygiene  and  Health,  2  semester-hours, 

i    required  of  all  students. 
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Men  minoring  in  physical  education  are  advised  to  take  courses 
201A,  201B,  202A,  202B,  301A,  301B,  302A,  and  302B. 

Physical  Education  200.     Hygiene  and  Health 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  57. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Physical  Education  201  A.     Coaching  of  Football 

A  careful  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  various  positions 
of  a  team  are  made.  The  various  systems  of  offense  and  defense 
are  studied  and  coaching  methods  are  emphasized.  It  is  desirable 
that  students  taking  coaching  courses  are  members  of  athletic  teams. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  20 IB.  Organization  of  Physical  Education 
(Men  and  Women) 
In  this  course  the  student  is  made  aware  of  the  breadth  of  the 
field  of  physical  education.  The  field  is  broken  up  into  its  integral 
parts,  showing  how  each  part  is  a  unit  in  itself  and  how  these 
units  when  combined  form  the  physical  education  unit  which  in 
turn  is  a  unit  of  the  general  education  program.  The  following 
subjects  are  discussed:  required  physical  examination,  required  pro- 
gram, restricted  program,  games  and  activities,  elective  program, 
intramural  program  and  interscholastic  athletics  program. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  202A.  Coaching  of  Baseball  and  Con- 
ditioning Teams 
The  first  few  weeks  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  training  meth- 
ods, conditioning  of  players,  treatment  of  injuries  and  first  aid. 
The  remainder  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  baseball.  Most 
of  this  work  will  be  conducted  on  the  baseball  field  where  actual 
observation  and  participation  is  had  by  members  of  the  class. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Physical  Education  202B.     Management  of  Athletic  Activities 

In  this  course,  information  is  provided,  which  will  enable  the 
young  teacher  or  director  of  physical  education  to  avoid  many  of 
the  common  errors  of  management.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon: 
learning  games  to  be  used  in  class,  making  schedules,  care  of  equip- 
ment, care  of  playgrounds,  care  of  locker  rooms,  purchasing  equip- 
ment, handling  finances,  budgeting,  conduct  of  students  while  on 
trips,  etc. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  301  A.     Principles  and  Problems  of  Physical 
Education  (Men  and  Women) 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  scope  of  the  field  of 
physical  education.  The  philosophy,  aims  and  objectives  are  out- 
lined. Many  of  the  problems  are  outlined  and  suggestions  made 
which  should  prepare  the  young  teacher  to  meet  them  successfully. 
A  brief  study  of  the  history  of  physical  education  is  made. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  30 IB.     Health  and  Health  Teaching 

This  course  will  endeavor  to  develop  a  philosophy  of  health 
education,  and  to  show  the  importance  of  integrating  health  in- 
struction with  the  whole  health  program.  A  survey  of  the  fields 
of  subject-matter  found  in  the  courses  of  junior-senior  high  schools 
will  be  made. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  302A.  Methods  and  Practice  in  Physical 
Education 
Various  methods  used  in  assembling  and  handling  classes  on  the 
field  or  gymnasium  floor  are  discussed.  The  student  is  required  to 
take  charge  of  required  classes  of  physical  education  in  the  college 
and  high  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  physical 
education.  Observation  and  reports  of  systems  used  in  nearby  high 
schools  are  required. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Physical  Education  302B.     Health  and  Health  Teaching 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  30 IB.  Some  fields  of  subject- 
matter  will  be  considered  intensively,  the  choice  being  governed  by 
the  needs  of  the  group.  Criteria  for  judging  materials  and  pro- 
cedures will  be  developed. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  303.     Coaching  Basketball  and  Track 

During  the  first  half  of  the  semester  a  study  is  made  of  basket- 
ball. The  fundamentals  and  their  importance  to  team  organization 
are  studied.  Different  systems  of  offense  and  defense  are  analyzed. 
The  second  half  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  each 
track  and  field  event.  Practice  and  competition  will  be  indulged 
in  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  Minor  for  Women 

With  the  required  freshmen  and  sophomore  work  and  Physical 
Education  200  as  a  foundation  and  sixteen  semester-hours  credit  in 
health  and  physical  education  in  addition,  graduates  may  be  certified 
in  a  minor  in  the  field  of  physical  education.  Such  certification 
entitles  the  holder  to  teach  physical  education  along  with  her  major 
and  to  assume  leadership  in  the  physical  education  activities  of  the 
school.  Courses  201A,  201B,  202A,  202B,  301A,  301B,  302A,  and 
302B  are  required  of  all  women  minoring  in  the  department. 
Physical  Education  200.     Hygiene  and  Health 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  57. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  201  A.     Organization  of  Athletic  Activities 

In  this  course  the  students  begin  to  organize  activities  into  defin- 
ite programs.  The  formation  of  Athletic  Associations,  the  coaching 
and  the  officiating  in  volley  ball,  hockey,  soccer,  and  basketball 
are  studied   in   their   relationship   to   the   whole   physical   education 

program. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Physical  Education  20 IB.     Sports,  Dancing,  Recreative  Games 
Practice  and  coaching  in  highly  organized  team  sports  such  as 
hockey,  volley  ball,  basketball,  etc.,  individual  sports  including  ten- 
nis and  archery;  and  creative  dancing. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  202A.     Organization  of  Athletic  Activities 

The  organization  of  the  physical  education  program  is  continued 
in  this  course.  The  general  program  is  discussed  and  all  have  prac- 
tice in  planning  lessons.  Play  days  and  track  meets  are  organized, 
and  baseball  is  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  coaching  and  offic- 
iating. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  202B.    Practice  and  Coaching  in  Self- 
Testing  Activities 

Tumbling  and  pyramids;  social,  classroom,  and  athletic  games 
of  low  organizations;  and  folk,  clog,  and  tap  dancing. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  301  A.     Principles  of  Physical  Education 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  202. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  30 IB.     Health  and  Health  Teaching 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  202. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

PHYSICAL    Education*    302A.     Methods   and  Practice   in    Physical 
Education 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  202. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Physical  Education  302B.     Health  and  Health  Teaching 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  203. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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